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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The circumstance of Mr. Strutt's elaborate 
work on the Manners and Customs of the English 
in former times, having become extremely scarce 
and expensive, first induced the Author of the 
following Work to attempt a selection from it, 
which might be at once easy of access, and useful 
as well as entertaining to youth. He has ren- 
dered his compilation in the idiom of modern 
times, and sedulously excluded whatever, through 
lapse of time or mutation of language, might now 
be deemed gross or indelicate. His little volume 
may, therefore, be rec^ved with confidence on 
this score; and he trusts that, in his endeavour 
to blend amusement with instruction, he will not 
be found altogether deficient. 



( iv ) 

The machinery, with which the subject is intro- 
duced, is, with some allowance for embellishment 
and effect, deduced from scenes of real life,^ in a 
family where the Author's warmest affections are 
concentrated, and where he has experienced a 
degree of happiness, which will never be erased 
from his mind. To the minor branches of that 
family this effort is dedicated. 

Clerkenwell, 

March IS25. " 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Ttf fi ^snefeir the annual feast, beM, at a villc^ 
in Rtttlaod, in honour of Bt. JoImi tile Boptbt, was 
fast approaeiiifigy «fid all was hmry and bastte in 
prdparillg gMd cheer for the expected visitors; 
th^ half^hogi^ad of best ale was tapped, the mead 
and currant whie were examined, die cheesecakes 
aiild^odier pastry were making, all hands in the 
diSeretili houses were busy in cleaning out the 
rooms, and setting the furniture in the best order; 
when the li^le (Carles, who, like most young 
folks, is very^nquisitire, inquired of his mother, 
why the viUa|^ should tbus, once a yewr, be thrown 
into an uprollr P 

^^ Because, my dear, it is the feasting time, when 
every body expeqts visitors from distant 'pfietirts: 
and we wish to make them comfortable, as wril a^ 
to give th^n a hearty welcome. We are not, 
h^wev^r, in an uproar, as youcaUit; though cer- 
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tainly we are all in full activity. You will have 
your grandmother, and aunts and uncles and 
cousins, from the adjoining parishes, whom you 
will be very glad to see ; and we also expect from 
London your godfather ; who, you wiU recollect, 
told you and your brother and sisters some very 
entertaining stories, when he was here last year. 
You will be glad to see him again, I suppose ?' 

** Oh yes ! I shall indeed ! You know, mother, 
he told mf all about what fine things were to be 
seen in London : St Paul's, the Monument, the 
Tower j Westminster Abbey, and a great many 
more places. And he promised, when I was a 
little older, to take me back with him to see them. 
Oh, I should like to see London ! Do you think, 
mother, lam old enough now, to go?" 

** No; my boy, not yet : nor will you be these 
three or four years. Your godfather could not 
lead such a little fellow as you through the crowded 
streets of London, as he does here about the 
fields. Neither are yoXi yet of age su£Bicient to 
judge of what you would see. But you seem to 
have forgotten something that he told you, and 
which, if you are not ready to repeat to him 
when he comes, I fear, he will be much disap- 
pointed. 

" Ah, I know what you mean. He ased to take 
m^ across'the meadow, to the seat under yonder 
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bank, where we sat down, and. he told me my 
catechism, .which, he said, I must remember by 
heart." 
" WeU, and do you remember it?' 
<^ Yes, iny dear mother; and I thank you Sot 
helping me to remember it. I thought, at first I 
should never learn it; but now it seems like 
nothing to learn. I have just been repeating it 
to my sister , Dorothy. But still, mother, you 
have, not told me why. such a bustle is made about 
this feasting time? You know,, we often have 
company, whom you are glad to . see, though 
without so.much preparation. 

** That is very true, my boy; but the company 
you. speak of is not in such .large parties, and they 
only come for a single day. These feasts, on the 
contrary, last two or three days, and as they draw 
a great number of friends together,, we must pro- 
vide accor^ngly." 
" And .why are these feasts kept ?' 
^^ I have scarcely time to explain that question 
fully. Yoi:i:.must therefore for the present, be 
content with, knowing, that, they were commenced 
in ancient times, as religious observances in 
honour, of certain saints, to whom the different 
churches were dedicated,, and after whom they 
were named: so that each parish has a di£Perent 
dny for its {e»su By degrees the. reUgious obser* 
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ranee of those days was neglected ; but the £ms|s 
and«portsar6 still continued. Your godfather 
will stop here a few weeks after the feast is over ; 
and, if you ask him, I dare say, he wiU explain 
the matter more fully; fer he is welLaoquainted 
wi& the manners and customs of our ancestors." 

« Pfay, mother, whom do you mean by our 
anc^tors?^ 

<< Our ancestors are those who lived befcnre us; 
and may be reckoned backward as &r as Adam 
and E^e, who, as yon ^lery well know, were the 
first man and woman." 

^^ Well, but Adam and Eve did not Mve in 
Rutland?" 

^< No, my dear, nor in any other part of Bri«^ 
tain,, that I know of; bat ^y were die Hmt 
parents of men r and as these increased in imm^ 
bers, diey spread di^mselves over different coim* 
tries, till some of them arrived here, and took- up 
their abode; and these are properly our ances- 

^^ And did not our ancestors Mve aa we do ?" 
^^ Mankind Mre always varying: hence wery 
age has its pecuMar character and manners; so 
that very old fidks observe among tliose with whom 
they pass their later years a material change from 
the ottstoma of th^ early days. This ehange is 
the more feraarkable, tb» farther we go* back> 
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and.at the distance .of four, or five hundred years, 
scarcely, any likeness remains between the manners 
of the two extremes. .The ancient Bn tons, for 
instance, went without clothes, when the Romans 
ceme first over ; but under those people, they by 
degrees were brought to the use of clothing ; and 
you must have observed firom old. pictures, how 
much the fashion of the clothing has been varied. 
This diange in the dress is not greater than the 
change which has taken place in ^the mode .of 
thinking and acting; and, judging firom what has 
passed, we cannot doubt that, in a century, or two 
morey our present manners and practice will .ap-> 
pear as uncouth and old fashioned to a future 
race, as those of former times do to us." 

'^ Oh, I recollect my godfi^ther telling me that^ 
in the Tower of London, I should see some iron 
cases, called armour, I think, in which the ancient 
warriors shut themselves up, when they went out 
to battle, in order to save themselves firpm being 
wounded; but now, you know, mother, the soldiers 
wear only such clothes as other people. . It must 
have been a strange sight, to see a number of these 
men in armour moving about; luid they must 
have been veiy strong to be able to carry such a 
weight.*' 

^* It would now.be a strai^e sight, indeed; but, 
then, as it was customary, it exdted no surprise^ 
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the extraordinary sight. And how great was their- 
JP7» when the carriage stopping at their own 
gate, they beheld their cousin, the godfather of 
Charles, alighting from it The authority of aunt 
Anne was scarcely sufficient to prevent them from 
running out to meet him ; but as little folks would 
only be intrusive while a traveller, fatigued witli 
a long journey, was seeing his luggage properly 
delivered, and settling with the driver, they were 
npt permitted to go out. But they were not long, 
kept in suspense; in a few minutes he entered 
the parlour, attended by their father and mother, 
and then they gave loose to the expression of 
their infantine feelings. They pressed around 
him, shook his hands, hung upon his clothes, or. 
embraced his knees ; but Charles, climbing a chair, 
threw himself upon his breast, and clung around 
his neck. He loved them all; but this boy, on 
whose behalf .he had solemnly pledged himself, 
was peculiarly his favourite; and this mark of. 
genuine affection nearly overpowered him. 

As soon as this tender scene was over, and the 
traveller had taken some refreshment, he retired 
to get a few hours' repose after his journey; and 
the young people resumed their ordinary pursuits*. 
The company began to arrive on tbef following 
4ay; and the feast went off with the usual share 
of eating and. drinking, sports .and mirth. 
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The festival cQotmued for three days ; and when 
the guests had all withdrawn, except the London 
qousin, a «ahn sw^oeeded, which gave Charles 
and the rest <^ the children full opportunity to 
graitify their de&x^ of asking questions about the 
wp0derful city from whence be came. 

<^ My dear children," ssid the oou^, ^^ the place 
about wfaidi you are thus inquisitivei so much^ur* 
passes all the ideas that you can form, who ha^e 
never been fimfaer than the ne^hbouring market* 
tiornnt that were I to talk to you of it from tbia 
time till I return, you would be little the wiser. 
You must wfut a few years, till your father and 
mother think it right that you should take a ti^ 
to* London, and then I shall be most happy in 
•he^^diiig you all its vaiksdes and curiosities. In 
the me»n time, you may peruse this little wrfMie 
(taking from his pocket a copy of the ^ London 
Soenes') and it will prepare you fot what you m^ 
to see«-<-But I perceive my little godson se^nii 
desirous to as^ some question* I am always glad 
to answer the inquiries of good children. Came 
here, my boy, and tell me what it is.'' 

" I wiA ta know, Sir," said Charles, " vihy 
these feasts are held once a year, which give sp 
fliufib i3*auble in prepajring for tfaem^ and "^hkin 
are so soon over ? For more dum tiirfe weeks, 
every body has.bem busy in making ready for 
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this feast, and now, you know, it is all over, 
though it began only four days ago/' 

** My dear boy," replied the cousin, ** as you 
advance in life, you will have frequent oppor- 
tunities of observing men taking vast pains to 
attain an inconsiderable end; or, as Dr. Franklin 
says, whose excellent little book you have read, 
they ^ pay too dear . for their whistle.* The hu- 
man mind is formed for activity; and when that 
activity is not directed to some noble object, it 
will waste its energies upon trifles. The only object 
truly noble, and worthy of our highest regards, 
is God ; whilst we raise our thoughts to Him in 
adoration and praise, we are elevated above the 
earth, and breathe in a sublimer atmosphere. By 
contemplating the goodness and kindness of the 
Divine Being, we are imperceptibly drawn out to 
imitate, as far as in iis lies. His i;oodness, by beinir 
vinuo.; ourselves, and His kinLss, by ^oirrinl 
benefits upon our feUow creatures. Here our 
activity is properly directed; and we have the.re- 
ward of an approving conscience, which admits 
not of remorse, nor knows regret. But when we 
condescend to pursue pleasure merely for our own 
gratification, we meet with constant disappoint- 
ment, because the soul cannot be selfiishly grati- 
fied : we therefore take more and more pains to 
obtain what we seek after ; but because the object 
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i»«tnworthy'of us, we still fall short of our desires, 
and again and again our hopes are firustrated. 
Thus, these feasts, which only please the senses, 
without imparting the least satisfaction to the soul, 
leave behind them no solid pleasure for the mind 
to dwell iipon. With respect to the origin of these 
feasts, or wakes as they are called in some coun- 
ties, they appear, from the best authorities, to be 
the remaining traces of the idolatry of our heathen 
f<Krefathers, adapted by the ingenuity of men to 
the worship of the true God ; and, being thus 
originally evil, it is no wonder that they should 
fail of leaving a grateful recollection behind them. 
In the early ages of Christianity^ the people were 
accustomed to meet at the dedication of churches ; 
a ceremony performed on the day of the saint, in 
whose honour the church was built; for which 
purpose they were directed to erect booths and 
tents with the boughs of trees adjoining ^e 
churches, and in them to celebrate the feast with 
thanksgiving and prayer. In process of time, the 
people assembled on the vigil, or evening pre- 
ceding the saint's day, and went in procesrion with 
lights burning to the church, where they would 
watch and pray all night; and this was called 
waking. By degrees, in consequence of greater 
numbers attending, less devotion and reverence 
were observed ; songs and dances were introduced. 
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as were also es^cessive eatdng and drinkifigy. wkadi 
constituted the feasti or reixl^ as it is in soma 
places called. The concourse of people x>n these 
oocasioiiSy encouraged hawkers and pedlars to 
attend trith their wares for sale ; and at length 
m^chants came and set up stalls and booths in 
the chun^yards, for vending their icMirdhandize: 
and hence the origin of fairs. Thus, you see» 
that wakes^ feasts, revels, and fairs, are all derived 
&x>m the abuse of a religious observance, fi>ustdttd 
upcm a su|>erstitious reverence for a rqputed saint* 
These me^EStings were held in the night, till thft 
excesses which took place at them gave so mudi 
offence, that the priests were forced to interfere; 
loid they oUiged the people to fast in the evenings 
or etw, though they could not prevent them from 
meeting on the following day, and holding regu<*- 
lar fairs and festivals. Nor did the evil stop here : 
for as it often happened that the saints' days fell 
in the time of harvest, which made it very inoon* 
venient to the fermers, the wake was in sudi easel 
ordered to be kept on the following Sunday. And 
thus, under a religious pretext, the sabbath itself^ 
was violated.'' 

^ Will you be so kind» Sir," said Thomas^ the 
dder brother of Cbarles, ^^ as to inform us, why 
the saints' days were appointed, and who were the 
faints?" 
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*^ The teim JOMi^" scpliedtiie oonnii^ ^signi- 
fies a lioly pttSQD, and we generattf apply it to 
tbie^apoedes sod scime odier pioiu mem and womeiif 
who age mentioned in tke Seripmiies ; but die 
Roman Catholics^ at a very-early period, ^ctended 
its «|]plication> to all manycs fi>r the Christian 
tubk^ BooA observed the annivexsaiy of their death 
a» a holy day, or holiday, as it is now called. 
To these, in sabseqnent ages^ were added others, 
whose lives had been remarkable fur sancti^; 
and at last the Pope assumed the priyil^;e of 
making saints at his pleasure^ These saints were 
supposed to have iheprivili^e of intefcedingwith 
Godibc those who prayed toth^mon earth; and, 
to g^e them greater honour^ whcaaever a church 
was built, it was dedicated to one or more of them. 
The superstition which gave rise to this profane 
practice, has been long since abolished in Eng- 
land; though many of its effects remain f. and we 
have still churches named after the saints, and 
festivals in remembrance of them, diough we know 
better than to pray to them." 

^* The people who lived before us," said 
Charles, ^^seem to have been very difierentfrom 
those I see about me. I should hke to know a 
little more of them^ Will my godfather be i^o 
kind as to tell us something of their manners and 
custoans?" 

c 
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. <^ I am glad to fiiid you curious to know what 
has happened in days that are passed," said the 
godfather : ^^ for without this knowledge you can-^ 
not judge rightly of what you daily see and hear* 
I shall most willingly comply with your request; 
and, that you may retain what I have to relate^ 
shall employ a portion of each morning in writing 
down selections from the best authorities in your 
father's library, with which you may amuse yourself 
and your brother and sisters by reading in the 
evening." 

The young people expressed themselves quite 
delighted with this plan; and after they had 
thanked their cousin for the pains he was about 
to take : for their entertainment, the little party 
broke up. 



CHAPTER 11. 

In the evening, as soon as tea was over, the 
young folks looked round upon each other, and 
then upon their cousin, with countenances fuH of 
expectation, expressive of the delight with which 
they anticipated the performance of his promise ; 
for they knew that he had been busy in the library 
the greater part of the forenoon. 

" 1 see what you are expecting," said the cousin. 
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** and I shall not long keep you in suspense. 
Here is a small portion of manuscript, enough 
for a single evening's reading: for, as I wish you 
to remember what you read, I shall not give yo^ 
. much at a lime. Before we begin, however, it is 
proper that I should tellyou, England has, at 
different periods, been subject to several masters, 
who came hither from various countries, and 
brought with them their, peculiar manners and 
customs. These we must consider in their re- 
.^pective order of time, till we come down to the 
:English,'*properly so called, 
i " -The most ancient inhabitants, of whom we 
have any certain knowledge, were the Britons ; 
these were conquered by the Romans, from Italy, 
who held theni in subjection upwards of 450 years, 
and then left them. The Saxons then came over 
from Germany, to assist the Britons against their 
neighbours in Scotland, who were continually 
making inroads into their territories ; but when the 
Saxons had driven away the enemy, they resolved 
to settle. in the country themselves; and, being a 
fierce and powerful nation, they compelled the 
Qritons to retire into the mountainous parts of 
Cornwall and Wales, in the last of which they 
still reside as a distinct people. About 200 years 
after the arrival of the Saxons, England was in- 
vaded by the Danes, and a sanguinary contest 
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was maintained between the two nations for neariy 
44)0 years, during which time the country was 
sometiines subject to the Danes, and sometimes 
to the Saxons; and many of the Danes settled in 
Northumberland and other northern counties. 
At length the Saxons, under Edward, surnamed 
the Confessor, regained the sovereignty; but on 
bis death, the Normans from France came over, 
and entirely conquered the country. This, which 
is usually called the Norman Conquest, took place 
in die year 1066, and is the last instance of a 
foreign invasion ; at least of such an invasicm as 
l^t any permanent consequences behind iL From 
an intermixture of these several people, Britons, 
Saxons, Panes, Normans,- with some minor ad- 
ditions from Scotland and the continent, thept^e* 
sent race of Englishmen is derived ; and it is in 
tlieir manneis and customs that we must seek the 
origin of most of those observances and practices 
which are still in use lutnong us. 

" With this hasty review of the former state 
of our country upon your minds, you may now 
proceed to read what I have collected respecting 
the Britons." 

The opening of the lecture was assigned to 
Thomas, as being the eldest, and it was agreed 
that each of the others should read in turn, ac- 
cording to seniority. Thomas thus began : llie 
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Romans found Britain divided into a number, of 
small independent states, each governed by a 
king, under whom were several chieftains, who 
ruled in their respective tribes .with subordinate 
authority. One of the most important parts of 
the regal office was to have the command in war ; 
and this was exercised in person by the sovereign, 
whether male or female ; for women succeeded to 
^the crown as well as men, and led forth their 
itrmies to battle. As these petty sovereigns wer^ 
continually disputing with each other, they were 
easily overcome by the united forces of the Ro- 
mans, although the native courage of the Britons 
was such, that, had they not been distracted by 
internal divisions, they would probably have re- 
pelled the invaders. 

" That puts me in mind," cried Charles, " of 
the &ble, which I read the other day. An old 
man observing his children to be always quarrels- 
ling, desired them to bring him a bundle of sticks, 
which, while they were tied. up closely together, 
could not be broken ; but when the bands were 
cut, they were taken out one by one, and easily 
destroyed." 

"I am very glad, my dear boy," said his god- 
father, " to find, not only that you remember what 
you read, but that you have power to apply the 
moral to what you observe. A family, or a natidi?, 

c3 
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ivhikt united, may bid defiance to its enem^^ ; 
but if diseord be suffered to enter, it must quickly 
be ruined. But ^o on, Tlunna^, you must esscuse 
jthis interruption." 

The authority of the British idngs was much 
controlled by the priests, called Druids^ who, 
besides being the ministers of religion, pos^ 
sessed the right of making iBxm^ and of explaining 
and executing ttkBtn^ Their power, therefore^ 
and liie honour paid to them, were very great. 
Being considered as the interpreters of the gods, 
they w^re exempted from aU taxes and military 
service, and their 'persons were held sacred and 
inviolable. They had the tuition of the youth ; 
for it was not cixstomary for the son to be seen 
with the father till he was able to bear arn^s. 
The m3^8t€ries rf their religion Tvere kept in pro- 
found secresy; none being initiated into them till 
they faadlxHNid diemselves by dreadful oaths never 
to reveal what they were taught. 

There was also an inferior order of Druids, 
called Bardsj whose office seems to have been to 
teach the pupils those hymns and verses, which 
they were required to learn, and which it was not 
lawful for them to commit to writing. These 
bards were remarkable for their memory, and sang,, 
ih verses of their own making, the actions of tiieir 
kings, heroes, and great men. 
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Tlie Druids performed their religious rites in 
sacred groves of oaks; and they paid particular 
regard to the mistletoe, when it grew upon those 
trees. Their rites were barbarous; not only 
boosts bat men were victims of their sacrifices; 
and they taught that the gods were never better 
pleased than when the life of one man was taken 
.£rom him as an oblation for another. Hence, 
when a Briton was about to undertake any difB- 
cult and perilous enterprise, he would either offer 
or vow to offer up a man, under the impious sup- 
position, that for such a sacrifice he should be 
preserved with uncommon care. So fond, indeed, 
did these people imagine their gods to be of the 
slaughter of the human species, that they had 
public sacrifices, where, in a large wicker image, 
made to represent a human figure, the unhappy 
victims were shut up and burnt alive. 

The children shuddered at this dreadful recital ; 
and for a few minutes Thomas was unable to pro- 
ceed, from the painful state of his feelings. At 
length he resumed : 

The arms of the Britons consisted of a dart, 
or javelin, which they threw from their war cha- 
riots to annoy the enemy ; and they had a short 
spear fbr the infimtry, with a bell at the lower 
•end, which they shook with great violence befifrc 
the battle, in order to intimidate the enemy. They 
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had also a large sword and a small buckler. Their 
principal force consisted in infantry; and they 
had besides a numerous cavalry ; but their greatest 
peculiarity was their war chariots. The latter, 
however, were not universal in Britain, but pecu- 
liar to certain provinces., The chariots were. of 
two kinds ; one called. Essedum ; the other C(^ 
vmus ; the last of which was armed with hooks 
and scythes, set into the axletrees. TTie chief- 
tains managed the reins, while their dependents 
fought from the chariot. They drove furiously 
into the enemy's ranks, which they frequently 
broke by the prancing of the horses and the 
whirling of the wheels; at the same time that they 
discharged their darts, as opportunity allowed. 
When they had wound themselves among a troop 
of horse, they would alight from the chariot, and 
carry on the attack on foot : the charioteers in 
the mean time retiring, yet so as to be ready to 
succour the fighting parties, by placing them- 
selves in situations to which the retreat might be 
speedy and safe. By constant practice, they were 
so expert in the management of these chariots, 
that they could stop their horses when in full 
speeA down a steep hill; check and turn them in 
the narrowest compass; run along the pole, sit 
upon the yoke, and return with incredible swiftnes$ 
to the chariot. 
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Tlie fertificaticms of the Britons consisted 
chiefly isf a natural fosse. A thick ^wood, f<Mrti* 
fied with a ditch and rampire of eardi^ tbey 
eidl^ a town, within which they built huts, or 
cotftages, for thanselTes, end stalls for their cattle. 
Their houses were comstructed of wood; the walls 
bemg <^ Stakes or hurdles, and the roof thatched 
with reeds or straw. 

Their boats were of a rery slight construction : 
the keels and ribs were of some light wood, 
covered over with leadier. In these and similar 
vess^ they would venture out to sea, and even 
undertake the rough and boii^rous passage to 
Ireland. As iiiey took no provision with them, 
but fasted all the time they were out, it is evident 
they could not undertake any long voyages. 

They traded with tiie Phoenicians and Greeks, 
who, in return for the tin and lead of the Britons^ 
brought earthem pots, brazen ware, &c. Hiey 
had no coined money, bilt used pieces of brassy 
and iron tallies of a certiain weight 

In their persons, &e Britons were above the 
ordinary height, yet not so well s)et as their neigh^ 
hours, tibe Gauls, who dwelt in whiat is now called 
>F£iiince. They were simple and upright in thteir 
dtolings, rou^ in their manners, brave and wart 
like, and satisfied with a very mean and frugal 
diet» even to subsisting occasionally on the bark 
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and roots of trees. They had no clothing but 
skins, which were chiefly used by those of the 
southern coast ; those in the interior went quite 
naked. They stained their bodies of a sky-blue 
colour, and painted themselves with representa- 
tions of frightful animals, to intimidate their 
enemies in time of war. They had long hair, 
which they wore hanging down upon their shoul- 
ders, and shaved all other parts of the body, 
except the upper lip. About their necks and 
round their waists, they wore rings of iron and 
brass, to shew their quality or wealth, as the 
people of other countries make a similar display 
by the use of gold and jewels. In a later period, 
after the Romans had settled among them, those 
Britons, on the coasts of Kent, Devon, and Corn- 
wall, who wished to be thought genteel and 
polite, wore long black garments, reaching down 
to their ankles, and carried large staves in their 
hands. Some are also described as wearing robes, 
one of which consisted of a thick hairy garment, 
called by the Britons Gaunacum^ from which s(»ne 
suppose the modern term gaum to be derived. 

Caractacus, king of the Silures, a British tribe 
inhabiting South Wales, being defeated and taken 
prisoner by the Romans, was brought before the 
emperor Claudius at York; and his appearance 
is thus described by Tacitus : " His body was for 
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the most part naked, and painted with divers 
toimals; he had an iron chain upon his neck, and 
another about his middle; the hair of his. head 
was long and curling ; that on his upper lip was 
unshorn, and hung down on either side, falling 
upon his breast. He neither held down his head, 
nor in words craved for mercy ; and his intrepid 
conduct so won upon the emperor, that he not 
only set him at liberty, but ever after held him in 



esteem." 



" Well now," said Mary, " I admire this trait 
in the character of Claudius, of whom I have 
read, that he was a very bad man, and a worse em- 
peror. I cannot conceive how a prince so cruel 
and depravied as Claudius, could perform so gene- 
rous an action." 

" And I," observed Thomas, " admire still 
more the courage of the British prince, which 
could enable him to stand fearless before a victo- 
rious enemy, from whom he had to expect only 
a disgraceful and cruel death, and thus compel 
him to an act of heroism." 

** Your admiration, Thomas," said the cousin, 
" is well placed. A truly great mind, such as 
that which Caractacus possessed, is never dis- 
turbed by external circumstances, but acts in all 
atuations with perfect equanimity. It is neither 
intoxicated by prosperity, nor rendered cowardly 
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by adversity. Caractacus felt that he had done 
his du^ in fighting against the enemy of his 
country; and diough the event of the war had 
deprived him of his kingdom, it could not take 
away his fortitude. The one was adventitious, 
the other was under his own control. This is 
true honour and real heroism. Our poet Pope, 
you know, very forcibly expresses this in few 
woids: — 

' Honour and shame from no condition rise, 
' Act well your part, there all the honour lies.* 

" With respect to the emperor Claudius, he was 
the slave of his passions: a momentary impulse 
was communicated to him by the overpowering 
virtue of his captive, and he was led to imitate it; 
so that the act does not deserve the tide of he* 
roism. Now proceed, Thomas, I believe you 
have but one more article to read, which is a de- 
scription of the habit of our great British heroine 
Boadicea, or Voadicea." 

Thomas. — She wore a loose robe of changeable 
colours, over a thick plaited kirtle, or gown ; the 
tresses of her hair hung down to her very skirts ; 
she had a chain of gold about her neck ; and in 
her hand she carried a short spear, or dart. 

" The conduct of this queen," said Dorothy, 
" I think, presents a great contrast to that of Ca- 
ractacus, of whom we have just heard." 



^^ It doek JO,'' refdi^ ike ccmdn ; ^^iuid^ as you 
seem to be acquainted with her history, I dam 
sqKooar little Charifts will be glad to hear you 
gffe some accoxint of her/' 

DonoTHT.-^— Bofldicea was the widow of a idng 
of a British tribe, called Iceni, who dwelt in Noi^ 
folk^ Sti£blk, and the adjoining counties. Chi 
her husband's death, the R<»nans seissed all his 
treasareB; and beeause Boa<yceft opposed their 
unjust proceedings, they ordered her, though a 
woman and » queen, to be publicly whipped. 
The Brit<»is, indignant at this outrage, took arms 
to die number of 120,000, with Boadicea at their 
hettd, and after making a general massacre of 
about 80,000 Romans, would hare completely 
extricated themselves from the power of those 
people, had not Suetonius Paulinus hastened from 
the isle of Mona (Man, or Anglesea) to London, 
and with 10,000 men, engaged the Britons. The 
battle was fought for a long time with great vigour 
and doubtful success ; but at length the Romans^ 
gained the victory; and Boadicea, who till then 
had behaved with extraordinary bravery, poisoned 
herself, to avoid falling into their hands. 

** Now tell me, Charles," said the godfather, 
" where is the great difference between this queen 
Boadicea and Caractacus, of whom we have just 
been reading'?" 
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Charles. — ^* I suppose it consists in her poison- 
ing herself." 

*^ You are quite right, my boy. Boadicea had 
the very worst of treatment to apprehend; but, 
to have made her a true heroine, she should have 
braved that, as she had braved the dangers of the 
war. She had not indeed the advantages, which 
we now enjoy, of divine revelation, and which 
teaches us not to fear them who kill the body, 
but rather to fear Him who is able to destroy both 
soul and body: yet she had the light of nature, 
which leads us to shudderat self-destruction, as the 
worst of all possible evils. J3y the overthrow of 
Boadicea's army, the Britons were prevented from 
raising any more insurrections ; and those,' who 
had not yet submitted to the Roman yoke, were 
deterred from making any incursions into their 
dominions. Soon afterwards, the Britons began, 
under Agricola, to adopt many of the Roman 
manners and customs ; to wear their robes, and 
dress themselves much after their fashions. By. 
degrees, they acquired a taste for those refine- 
ments which stimulate to vice ; so that, ' in the 
sequel, though they greatly increased in numbers, 
and improved in respect to domestic enjoyment, 
they saiik into feebleness and effeminacy. The 
consequence was that, on being deserted by the 
Romans, they became an easy prey to their in- 
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vaders. And thus we conclude our first lecture, 
on the Britons." 

The young. folks expressed themselves mightily 
pleased at whiat they had heard; and, after thank* 
ing their cousin for the pains he had taken to 
amuse them, retired for the evening. 



CHAPTER HI. 

Ok the following morning, a strife arose be. 
tweeii the two brothers, as to the possession of 
the manuscript, from which they had read over- 
night. Thcmias, who had locked it up in his desk, 
claimed it, as having read it for the rest ; and 
Charles was sure that his godfather designed it 
for him, because it had been undertaken at his 
request. The contest was going on in a very un- 
brotherly manner, when they were summoned to 
breakfast, where they appeared with evident marks 
of discontent upon their countenances. The 
cousin, who had overheard their dissension in 
his chamber, inquired if they were unwell ? To 
which they both replied, but in a sullen manner, 
that they were as well as usual. 

^^ I am a&aid not," said he ; ^^ those looks, and 
that suppressed tone of voice, bespeak some in- 
disposition in the mind, which must be speedily 

D 2 
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rancyred. I hope you liare each too much bro- 
therly affection, to quarrel about any thing, mucii 
less about sueh a trifle as a few sheets of pap^.'^ 

The boys blushed and looked confiised, castixs^ 
imploring looks upon their father and mother* 

" We cannot help you in this matter," said the 
father ; " your cousin seems to be acquainted with 
it, and to him you must look to settle your diffe- 
rence. At the same time, I would advise you to 
make a full confession. Come, Thomas, as you 
are the eldest, do you begin." 

^^ I am sure, Sir," said Thomas, turning to his 
cousin, " I do not wish to have any words with 
my brother ; but he wants to deprive me of the 
manuscript, from which I read last night." 

" On what grounds do you claim itas your own?^ 

" Because, I think you gave it me, Sir; and 
bec^.use I read it." 

" And why do you claim it, Charles ? " 

^^ Because, you know, you kindly promised to 
write it for me, when I asked you to tell me some^ 
thing about the people who lived in former times^" 

" It is very true, I made that promise ; but as 
your brother wishes to have it, and thinks he has 
a claim upon it as well as yourself, could you not 
give it up to him?" 

Charles considered a few minutes, and at 
Jepgth med out : *^ Yes,^ yes, he shall have the 
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papers; only let him lend them me to read over 
now and then." 

"'What say you to this, Tliomas?" 

" My brother.shall have them to read, certain- 
ly; but I hope he will keep them clean." 

" That concession," said the cousin, " is not 
quite what I expected : your brother's offer is 
more liberal than yours. The papers, as he 
says, were written at his request; and when it 
bomes to his turn to read, you will not like to 
have his portion withheld from you, or lent wiA 
reluctance ; especially if it should happen to be 
of a more interesting nature than this." 

While the cousin wieis thus speaking, Charles 
was whispering to his mother, who desired hiiii 
to communicate his thoughts to his godfather. 

*^ I was thinking. Sir, as my brother wishes to 
have the papers — ^though, I confess, I should like 
to have them as a keepsake of iny godfather's — I 
will, with your permission, write a copy of them 
for my own use, and then he may keep thein." 

** Give me your hand, my dear brother," cried 
Thomas, while tears of tenderness forced their 
way from his eyes. " You shall have the origi- 
nals, and I will have the copy. And because I 
have been longer in writing, and can write faster 
thaii you, I will make the copy, which will cost 
me less pains than it would you." 

D 3 
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^^ A hajppy .conclusion, a|id honouraUe %m 
both," exclaimed the cousin, as he caught them 
in his arms, and embraced them. ^^ My dear 
children, never give way to «iiger ; but always 
consider if s(me mode may not be devised of 
accommodating your differences prderabk to that 
of insisting upon what you conceive to be :yoiur 
right. Had you thought more^ and used fewer 
words tlm morning, I should not have been 
pained by those angry expressions, the sound of 
which forced it^ way in at my chamber window ; 
and you would have oome in to breakfast with 
cheerful countenances." 

The bpys both promised to be more guarded in 
future; and Thomas^ to prove that he was m 
earnest, fetched the manuscript, to give it tohia 
brc^her: but Charles declined rec^vin^ it, till 
Thomas had taken a copy. The fionily piety 
looked with pleasure on their ingenuous conduct 
towards each other ; and the break&st of tibat 
moriking was marked by sensations more easy to 
be felt than described. 

It was Dor0^'s turn to read in the evening; 
and the cousin, as he produced the manuscript^ 
observed} that the subjeGt wiia deduced from tho 
manners of tbe.Anglo«S«!ton& 

" I told you, yesterday evening/' contiaued he^ 
** that the Saxons pame orear by isndtatton, to 



affd^tthe Britons against their enen»es; and. that 
tb^ afterwards drove the Britons to the moun^ 
tains, and settled themselves in their country. 
From these people, Britain for some time detained 
the name of Saxony; but the Angles, who ac- 
eompanied them, became in the sequel the most 
powerful of the two, and hence the country was 
caUed Anglia, and Angle-land, or England ; and 
the people were designated Anglo-Saxons." 

After this short preSace, Dorothy began to read. 
— ^The Saxons were a stout and hardy peopk^ 
delighting chiefly in war, and holding it more 
honourable to take the necessmes of life by force 
from others, than to provide them by their own 
industry. Their chief deity wafi Woden, the 
god of war; and whoever was slain in battlet, 
they believed, would have a place in Woden's 
iUl, where he would sit at his ease and quaff ale 
from the skulls of his enemies. From this 
hognoor and enjoyment they excluded all who 
dkd of disease or on their beds. Their arms con- 
sisted of a spear or lance, which they carried m 
their hands; a long sword, which hung by their 
side, a. short dagger, and a shield. If a soldi^ 
lost his shield in battle, he was debarred from 
being present at their sacred rites; a prohibition 
•o severely felt by thiem^ that many destroyed 
themselves when tb^ had incurred it. 
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When they elected a general, which was dbnd 
by the votes of the soldiers, he was set upon a 
shield, and borne on men's shoulders amidst the 
applauses and acclamations of the people." 

** I remember, last year," said Thomas, " seeing 
B member of parliament chaired upon men's 
shoulders. May not this practice be derived from 
the custom of thus carrying the Saxon general^ 
after his election?" 

" It is very possible," replied the cousin; " but 
go on." 

The Saxons never went to battle, nor under^ 
took any great expedition, without first consult^ 
ing their wives, to whose advice they paid the 
greatest regard. And they also superstitiously 
placed great faith in the neighing of hoi^es. 
One of these animals, which was kept by th^ 
priests, was deemed sacred ; and when they were 
' about to declare war against their enemies, he 
was led out. If he put his right foot forward, 
it was deemed a good omen ; but if he stepped 
with his left foot first, the omen was esteemed 
unlucky, and they desisted from the intended 
enterprize. They went singing to battle, carry- 
ing before them the images of their gods, and 
had certain characters engraved upon their spears, 
which were held as magic spells. Every tenth 
prisoner taken in war, they sacrificed to Woden^ 



who they supposed was highly delighted with sukh 
horrid cniel^. 

The Saxons were tall and well complexioned 
in their persons, free and bountiful in their man* 
ners, and of a cheerful modest behaviour. Though 
fierce and $avage to their enemies, they were 
very kind and benevolent towards each other. 

The kings and nobles, when in their state dred^i 
were hal»ted in a loose coat, which reached down 
to their ankles ; and over that a long robe» fastened 
over both shoulders on the middle of the breast, 
with a clasp or buckle. The edges and bottom of 
their coats as well as of their robes, were oftftn 
trimmed with broad gold edging, or flowered with 
di^rent colours. The soldiers and common 
people wore dose coats, reaching only to the knee, 
with a 3hort cloak over the left shoulder, buckled 
on the right ; this cloak often had an e%ing of 
gold. The kings and nobles, also, in commdn, 
had a dress very similar to this, only richer and 
more elegant. The women wore a loose loi^ 
robe, reaching to the ground, with large looj^ 
sleeves. To this they added a hood, or veil, over 
the head ; which, falling down before, was wrap* 
ped round the neck with great order. Their 
robe was often ornamented with broad borders of 
different colours, at the knees, the bottom, and 
other parts. The women appear to have had np 
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other covering for their heads, than the veil or 
hood; but the men wore caps, which came to a 
point before, made of the skins of beasts, dressed 
with the fur inwards. Both sexes wore shoes, 6r 
rather slippers ; the legs of the men were covered 
half way up with a kind of bandage wound 
round, or else a strait stocking, reaching above 
the knee ; while the commoner sort went bare-leg- 
ged, and not unfrequently bare-footed. They also 
wore a sort of boot, curiously ornamented at the 
t<^. 

The Saxons were great enemies to sloth; 
ajid admitted nothing among their household 
furniture that was not absolutely necessary to 
supply their natural wants. Their beds appear 
to have been of very simple construction, consist- 
ing of a thick boarded bottom, a very thin cover- 
ing, and stiff hard pillows. 

The leisure hours of the women, even of the 
better rank, were spent in spinning, and other 
servile employments; nor was it reckoned any 
dishonour for the lady of the house to be seen 
tuiiong her female servants, and performing 
domestic duties in common with them; while her 
husband was with his men, assisting and over- 
looking them. 

At their banquets, their diet was rude, consist- 
ing of wild apples, venison, curds and cream, &c. 
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When they sat down to table every man had 
his mess to himself. Their drink was made of 
barley, corrupted, as Tacitus expresses himself, 

» 

into a likeness of wine. 

" Pray, Sir, what kind of drink could that be ?" 
inquired Mary. 

" Perhaps," replied the cousin, " Thomas can 
answer that question." 

"Being made of barley," said Thomas, "I 
should imagine it to be something like our beer, or 
ale ; though I do hot understand what the author 
means by its being corrupted into a likeness 
of wine." 

" You are right," replied the cousin, " in suppos- 
ing that beer, or ale, is here meant: and the fer- 
mentation which the barley undergoes in the process 
of brewing, is what Tacitus means by its corrup- 
tion. Both wine and beer are fermented vege- 
table juices; and, were it not for the addition of 
some bitter article, as hops, to the latter, it would 
be more properly called malt wine. That addi- 
tion, however, gives it a new character, and con- 
stitutes it what we call beer and ale: but it is 
time to proceed." 

It appears that the Anglo-Saxons chiefly 
boiled their meat. Having killed the animal, 
and cut it into pieces, it was put into a large kettle, 
whi(;h was set on a trivet of three legs, over the 
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fire, made on the earth; stirring ondtakii^it out 
with a hook or fork, which had two prongs turned 
h<mzontally to the handle. 

The Saxons, in common with otlier northern 
nations, were much addicted to hard drinking; 
and when they drank they were accustomed to 
pledge each other. That is, the person who was 
about to drink, asked one of the company whe^ 
ther he would pledge him? The other replying 
that he would, held up his knife or sword, to 
guard him whilst he drank ; because, while a man 
is drinking, he is necessarily in an unguarded 
posture, and exposed to the treacherous stroke of 
some secret enemy. This custom is said to have 
taken its rise from the death of king Edward, 
surnamed the Martyr, who, by the contrivance of 
his step-mother Elfrida, was stabbed in the back 
as he was drinking. 

" I have often wondered," said Mary, " why we 
say * Good health,' when we are going to drink; 
but I think I know now: excuse this interrup- 
tion, sister." 

Dorothy proceeded: — The practice of hard 
drinking prevailed in England to such an excess, 
in the time of King Edgar, that he, by the advice 
of Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, put down 
many alehouses, suffering only one to be in a 
village or small town ; and he &rther ordained 
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thftt pinsj or nails, should be fastened Into the 
drinking cupst or horns, at stated distances; and 
whoever drank beyond the given mark was sub* 
jected to severe punishment* 

The Saxons, even after their conversion to 
Christianity, were extremely superstitious ; and, in 
doubtful cases of alleged crime, depended much 
upon a kind of trial, called the ordeal^ in which 
the accused person made an appeal to heaven, 
while he exposed himself to manifest danger or 
haizard ; and if he came off unhurt, he was judged 
to be innocent. 

The ordeals were four in number : two by fire, 
and twoby water. The first fiery ordeal consisted in 
the accused person walking, blindfolded and with 
bare feet,' over nine red-hot iron ploughshares, laid 
at unequal distances. If he avoided the plough- 
shares, he was declared innocent; if not, he was 
accounted guilty, and punished accordingly. 

• 

In the second fiery ordeal, the suq)ected party 
took a red-hot iron into his hand : if he could hold 
it without being burned, he was acquitted ; but, on 
the contrary, if it scorched his hand, he was in- 
stantly condemned : for they thought heaven, by 
miracle, would certainly interpose to save the 
innocent 

In the first of the watery ordeals, the accused 
was set before a vessel full of boiling water, into 

E 
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which he was to thrust his naked arm ; and sen** 
tence was given according as he was scalded or 
not In the second, the accused was thrown into 
deep water, and if he struggled in the least to keep, 
himself on the surface, he was accounted guilty; 
but if he remained motionless on the top of the 
water, he was acquitted with honour. 

From this latter mode of ordeal, came the 
practice of swimming or ducking people suspected 
of witchcraft, though the mode of judgment was 
reversed. The parties accused were thrown into 
deep water, with a rope about their waist, and 
cross bound, the right thumb to the left toe, and 
the left thumb to the right toe. If they sank, they 
were held innocent; but if they swam, they were, 
without farther consideration, hurried before a 
justice, and, their warrant being made out with all 
speed, sent to prison to take their trial for an im- 
possible crime. 

Another method of proving a witch, was by 
weighing the party against the church Bible : if 
she outweighed it, she was accounted innocent; 
btit, if the Bible proved heaviest, she was instantly 
condemned. 

However absurd and foolish these superstitious 
customs may seem to us, they were kept in use 
during Inany generations. The trial by ordeal 
wa9 not laid aside till the close of King John's 
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reign : and the persecution of poor old wQinen» as 
reputed witches, continued as low down as the 
timeof James L in whose reign seyeralof these 
unhappy wretches were burned alive, on evidence 
veryUttle better than what could be derived Scorn 
such ridiculous trials as those above described. 

^ What then," cried Charles, as his sister closed 
the manuscript, which she had concluded, ** are 
diere nosuch beings aswitches? I amsure Will» 
the carter, told me that his great grandfisither's 
unde had his cattle bewitched, and they danced 
all night till they were crazy, and died in the 
morning: and the old witch who had done it was 
stuck full of pins, and drowned fot bewitching 
theo^ And Nan, the dairymaid, is certain that 
old Betly, who lives in the cotti^e at the top of the 
road, is no better than a witch; for she looked at 
Nan as she camefrom milking the other morning, 
and she could not bring butter that day in the 
chum." 

^^And would you," replied his godfather, 
^ take the testimony of such persons as WiU the 
carter, and Nan the dairymaid, in preference to 
the judgment of wise and discerning men, who 
have dispassionately inquired into the subject. 
And what does Will tell you ? Why, what he has 
heard others say, and which he h^ never taken 
the trouble to examine into the truth or false* 

£ 8 
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hood ct* Indeed the story is derived from the 
rery times of which we bAve been speaking, when, 
it is admitted, a number of persons were put to 
cruel deaths for a pretended crime, which existed 
only in the superstition of the accusers. For that 
there ever were witches, is an opinion that cannot 
for a moment be believed by a thinking man. 
The actions imputed to them are either absurd, or 
iifipossible ; the witnesses, by whose evidence they 
were condemned, were either weak enthusiasts or 
downright villains ; and the confessions ascribed 
to the witches themselves, if really genuine, 
may be set down as the effects of a disordered 
imagination, produced by cruel treatment. The 
facts also, which have been brought forward by 
the advocates for witchcraft, bear in their front 
the most evident marks of trick and imposture ; 
and this has been constantly found out whenever 
they have been properly examined. Look again 
at the class of people, who have been usually chain- 
ed with this crime ; you will find them among 
the poorest; whereas, did they possess the 
power attributed to them, they might make 
themselves great and rich ; and would rather be 
engaged in directing the fates of empires and 
kingdoms — ^in controlling and commanding their 
fellow men — than in the trivial employment of 
making the cows of a (arm dance in the moon- 
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^ht) or mischievously defeating the labours of an 
ignorant dau^maid. As to old Betty^ at the top 
t)f the road, we will go to^^norrow and see her." 

<<Oh) I am glad of that!" cried Mary. *'I 
heard this morning she was very ill ; and we will, 
if you please, mother, take something with us 
to comfort her. I have been very^ angry with 
Nan, ever since she said she was a witch." 

'^ You shaU," replied the mother, ^* take what 
you like. But," added she^ smiling, ^*if she 
be a witdi, she can supply herself much better 
than we can." 

"I think, if she were," rejoined Mary, "she 
would have done better for herself than to live 
so many years, as you and grandmother can 
remember her, in a miserable hovel, with no 
firing in the winter but what she picks up in 
the lanes and hedges, and scarcely clothing 
sufficient to keep her warm in summer. I have 
no fears on that score, indeed, my dear mother. 
But what has Charles to say to aU this ?' 

" Nothing at all, sister. I find I have already 
frpoken too hastily ; and in future will wait to 
hear the opinions of those who know better than 
myself before I speak on any subject." 

" Very well said, my boy," exclaimed the god- 
fethen ** Always keep iii mind the good old 
rule: * Think twice before you speak once.' 

E 3 
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And though I would not have you despise any 
one on account of his humble station, or want 
of leMmii^, you must be cautious of receiyii^ 
false impressions from ignorant or prejudiced 
men. Hear what they have to say with padence 
and courtesy ; but reserve to yourself the privilege 
of judging and determining by the rules of right 
reason and common sense. In concluding this 
evening's conversation, I would impress upon 
the minds of all my young friends the absur- 
dity, or rather the impiety, of supposing that 
Almighty God, the creator and governor of 
the universe^ should suffer the management of 
the world to be wrested from His hands by any 
creature, whether witches, sorcerers, magicians, 
or whatever else they may be called. Put your 
trust in Him, my dear children, and devote your- 
selves to His service ; and then you wUl have no 
cause to fear, and less reason to believe in, the 
powers of magic spells or the incantations of 
witchcraft." 



CHAPTER IV. 

As soon as breakfast was over on the following 
morning, Mary appeared with her bonnet on, 
and a little basket in her hand, and reminded 
her cousin of the proposed visit to old Betty. 
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** And what have you got in your basket ?' 

^ Oh^ here is a little tea and sugar, and some 
butter, and a drop of cream, for her break&st. 
And here are a few cheesecakes, and a bottle of 
cowslip wine to cheer her spirits/' 

^^ I am afraid you will be rather late for 
breakfast, you know we have concluded our's." 

^< I should have proposed, Sir, to go before 
we breakfasted; but was afraid of intruding 
upon your morning studies. The good old 
creature also might not have been awake so 
soon, and then we should have disturbed her, 
instead of doing her good. Besides, it is but 
a little after eight, and, if I am not mistaken, 
my mother has sent Nan, by way of punishment, 
to tell her we are coming." 

Just then Dorothy came in with a bundle ok' 
warm clothing; and the party began to move. 
Thomas, as he had nothing to take, insisted upon 
carrying Dorothy's bundle; and Charles,^ who 
appeared remarkably grave, took Mary's basket. 

It was a fine morning, in the beginning of July; 
the sky was cloudless, and the sun, which had 
half ascended to his meridian height, shone 
in majestic splendour, while the glittering dew- 
drops, that still lingered upon the low plants 
and herbage, reflected his rays in brifliant tints 
and resplendent gaiety. The wild flowers in 
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the hedges perfumed the air with their fragrance ; 
the singing of some birds, and the chattering 
of others, charmed the ear ; the refreshing cooI-> 
ness of a gentle zeph3nr tended to correct the 
warm temperature of the atmosphere, and to 
render it congenial to the feelings; and, as the 
party ascended the hill which overlooks the 
beautifril vale of Catmoss, their eyes were delight- 
ed with the rural scenery. 

^I am so glad," said Mary, as she tripped 
up the hill, '* I am so glad that we are going to 
see poor old Betty; and I dare say she will 
rejoice to see us. You remember, sister, what 
nice nosegays she used to bring us last summer 
from her little gs^rden ; and, when she met us 
in the meadow, she would go to the hedges 
and gather us a branch of May blossoms, or a 
sprig of wild roses ; and she always broke off the 
thorns, for fear they should tear our hands." 

" Yes," replied Dorothy ; " and as she may 
not be able to come out to enjoy this fine morning, 
I wish I had thought to bring her some flowers 
from the garden; the smell of them would 
have revived her." 

^^A good thought, sister," cried Thomas; 
" and if you will take the bundle. I will run 
back, and fetch one. I have been vexed all 
along that I had nothing to take her." 
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*'My good boy/' said the oourin, ^'I admire 
your feeling and readiness to return ; but I fear 
thedistance, added to the warmth of the weather, 
and the haste with which you must perform 
your task, may do you harm. Here are some 
irery sweet honeysuckles in this hedge, of which 
I will gather you a handful; and at yonder 
cottage, we will beg a rose or two, to add to it; 
so that for the present you will be tolerably 
provided; and on another occasion you may 
bring a better from your garden." 

This pr(q)osal was cheerfiilly acceded to by 
Hiomas and his sister; and their cousin also 
gathered a handful for Charles ; but he, unmind- 
^ of what they were about, had walked on in 
thoughtful mood, and reached the door of 
Betty's dwelling, long before they came up 
to it. . 

On their arrival at the top of the hill, they 
stopped to take a survey of the surrounding 
country. After the burst of admiration had 
ceased : ^* BehoM,'^ said the cousin ^ the good* 
ness of God, in thus bountifully provkhng fi^ 
His creatures, not only what is necessary for 
their subsistence, but all that can delight thef 
senses. His bounty is dealt out generally ; but 
by the imperfect constitution of society, particular 
exceptions are made, not indeed intentionally. 
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but by the unavoidable loss of prc^erty by some, 
and the gain of it by others. Hence we find 
men, though originally and naturally equals, 
divided into the very distinct classes of rich and 
poor. To correct this imperfection, it becomes 
the duty of the rich to relieve the wants of the 
poor. And it is the pride of our happy country, 
that, notwithstanding we have still a great num- 
het of poot, there is no place in the worlds 
where so much is done for them, both publicly 
and privately. We should not, however, rest 
in the cold discharge of our duty; but we should 
cherish a love for our fellow creatures, and en* 
deavour to imitate our great Bene&ctor, by 
heaping upon them acts- of kindness in every 
possible way. And it gives me pleasure, my 
dear children, to see you so active this monn 
ing, in going to see this poor wottian, and to 
^be the bearers of your parents' bounty* They 
might have sent it by the servant, and it would 
haver been equaUy serviceable to her; but her 
spirit wouldnot have beenrejoiced, as now, I trust, 
it wiU be, by seeing her young friends Concerned 
for her wel&re. For, you may depend upon it, 
she will receive Thomas's nosegay ai^ grate- 
fully as the richer presents in the basket and 
buhdle; though intrinsically it is of little or 
no value." 
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Cbarles, in the mean time, was waiting im« 
patiently near the door of the hovel; for he 
found Nan was witMn, getting the place ready 
for the reception of the visitors, and he did not 
dioose to enter whilst she was there* At last she 
came out, without perceiving him, and, proceeding 
homeward, soon met the rest of the party. 

** Well, Nan," said the children, " how have 
you found Betty this morning?' 

•* Oh there is little the matter with her,'* re- 
pli^ she ; ^^ only she has the rheumatism, and 
cannot get up. But where is Charles ? I thought 
he was to come with you." 

" Why there he is, just gone in at Betty^ 
iloor," answered Mary, " Did not you see hiro, 
as you came away ? — But he has left the basket 
on the outside ; I wonder why he has done so ?' 

^^ Most likely," said the cousin, ^' he has left 
it, to afford you the gratification of taking it in* 
It contains ycfur presents, you know ; and he was 
only the carrier. It would have been ungenerous 
in him, to have given away the bounty of another. 
By his being in such haste to get thete first, I 
half suspect that he has some present of his own, 
which he wishes to give privately. We shall 
soon know." 

" Well now I do believe that is the case,'* said 
Thomas, <^ I thought at first he was siilent, b^ 
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couse» Ukemyself? he had nothing tp give; but, 
I dare say^ he would not talk, for fear ha should 
tell us what he was going to do." 

" If such be the fact," observed the cousin, 
^< we must all applaud his conduct; for he has 
strictly adhered to the precept, ^ not to let the 
left hand know what the right hand doeth.' 
Neither is there any act of benefioenoe, so 
grateful to the receiver, or so truly ennobling to 
the giver, as that which is done unseen by the 
world»-*-^But what," continued he, addressing 
himself to Nan, ^^ shall be said of the unfeeling 
manner in which you have spoken of this poor 
woman's infirmity ? ^ She has only gpt the rheu- 
matism,' you say, which prevents her rising from 
her bed. When the sufferings, of a fellow 
creature fail to excite our sympathies, we have 
little left besides the <Hitward form, which can 
characterize us as human. Nature, or rather 
the God of nature, has implanted sympathy in 
our hearts, that we may pour it out like healing 
balm, into the wounds of the distressed ; and when 
we suppress this best of gifts, we destroy the 
fairest feature of Nature's works within us." 

He would have proceeded ; but by this time 
they had reached the cottage, and Nan, who had 
taken Thomas's bundle, to carry it for him, slunk 
abashed and mortified at the reproo£ 
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Ajl they advaAced towards the door, their at- 
tention was arrested by the voices of Charles and 
theoldwcMBittn within. 

"Pray, Betty, accept it, fcMV my s^e," said 
Ghasks : ^^ my sisters have each got something 
for you, wlndi I know you will not refuse; and, 
if you will not take this from me^ I shall think 
you are angry with me." 

" Angry with you, my dear yoimg master !" 
cried Betty^ in a feeble tone of voice. ' '^ Oh, no ! 
I have known your family these sev^ity years 
and upwards, and they have always been kind to 
me : heaven bless them and you too ! But it is 
too much, my dear ! Half-a^rown ! why it is 
more than enough toilive upon for a week. The 
parish allows me seven groats a week, which is 
quite enou^for me ; and this is more, you know. 
Indeed^ I cannot take it ! Indeed, I cannot )" 

<^ Buty indieed, you must," cried the jrouth; << so 
take it directly, before my brother and sisters come 
in; for I should not like them to. know of it.-*— 
There, Betty, I will put it under your pillow.— 
But^ Betty, I want to adcyou, if you can say the 
Lord's Prayer?* 

^^ I hope I can," ref^ed the old woman. • 

^^ Theii let me hear you ; and I will kneel down 
the while." 

Po<Hr old B^tty immediately cbn^lied with his 
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desire ; and, at the conclusion, again invoked a 
blessing upon her young friend. 

^< Amen, Amen," cried the party, who had been 
listening at the door, and who entered as Betty 
finished her invocation. Charles was confused at 
seeing them, and endeavoured to hide his face on 
the bed ; but his godfather caught him in his arms : 
'* My dear boy," cried he, ** this is just what I 
had hoped of you at some future time ; but. you 
have anticipated my w^hes. Go on^ as you have 
begun ; and whilst you make your life a blessing 
to others, you will find a tenfold blessing in your 
own heart." 

Dorothy and Mary also kissed their brother ; 
though they could not help blaming him for 
acting so slily. 

Mary then began to take her present out of the 
basket; and Nan got the breakfast ready as quickly 
as possible; while Dorothy was opening her bun- 
dle, and laying the contents on the side of the bed. 

In the mean time, Charles.perceived his brother 
Thomas standing behind, with tears in his eyes; 
and, going up to him, he led him out of the room. 
" What is the matter, brother ?' he kindly in* 
quired. . " I wish,!' said Thomas, " you had told 
me what you meant to do ; and then I might have 
brought something too. I have nothing but these 
few flowers"—" Which Betty will gladly accept. 
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I am sure," replied the other. '^ But, if you 
think them not enough/' continued he, ** give 
her this prayer-book, which I brought in my 
pocket, and should have given her, if you had 
not come in so soon," — " Thank you, brother," 
rejoined Thomas; << but I cannot give that away, 
which is not my own." — " K I give it to you," 
said Charles, '^ it will be your own ; and so you 
may use it as you please." 

Just then the cousin came out, to see what had 
become of them; and they referred the cause to 
him. ^^ I know not," said he, ^^ which to admire 
most, the generosity of Charles in offering the 
book, or the delicacy of Thomas in refusing it ; 
but I think, in order to put you upon equal terms, 
it should not be given to-day by either. Take 
some future opportunity to come together, when 
Thomas may be better provided than he happens 
to be just now, and then he may make his own 
present, and Charles may give his prayer-book, if 
he chooses ; though this is hardly necessary, as it 
is of too small print for Betty to read it, and I see 
^ she has a large one lying with the Bible upon her 
drawers : the prayer-book may be better bestowed 
upon somebody who has not got one, and who can 
read it. As matters are, Thomas, do you present 
your nosegay, and when you come again you may 
bestow a gift more conscmant with your wishes." 

F 2 
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The boys agreed to this ; <«id ThoiiMus, htmng 
j»x>cured a jug* of water, in which he ^isplatysed 
his flowers to the best advantage, carried tltem in^ 
just a& Betty: was pouring forth her thanks to Ae 
two sisterS: for thdr presents. 

" What, flowers too!" cried tBetty, whose 
feeHngs were excited almost beyond the ^fower 
of her feeble body tto sustain : ** Flowers ! I lake 
this most kindly, my good yOung master, i was 
^always fondof them; but am now too weak to 
manage my little gardeau Here is a rose too ! 
I have not JEoaaelt one before, this summer. .God 
bless you, for thinfcfaig of thepleamire, ^as weH^ 
the warns, of a poor old woman. TMs is kind, 
indeed I" Then addressing herself ta ^e couBin, 
she said : ^^ There is something, Sir^ under my 
pillow, which makes me tmeasy ; my kind ycung 
master would put it tber^; and, though he desived 
me not to tell of it, i am sure I cocild never use it, 
if I did not declare bdw I came by it." 

" Oh, do : not disturb yourself about littt," 
sdd i4;he cousin, *^ we know all ^abotit it ; keep it 
for the sakapf the giver, and use it- bs your wants 
require. Charks'^vas quite right inendeawmring 
to conceal a good action; ^but we overheard All 
t^at passed between you at^he door ; and, theogh 
I see he is confused at the discovery, I'^Mnglad 
that you have spoken of it,, because it enables me 
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to remove aU doubts firom your mind as to the 
pro|)riety of 'taking it.''. 

The cousin now admonished his young friends 
that it was time to depart They accordingly 
took leave of old Betty, who again implored bless- 
ings upon them ; and they returned to the vil- 
lage, highly gratified with their morning's 
excursion. 

As they were going along, the cousin inquired 
of Charles, why he had been so earnest with 
Betty to say the lord's Prayer? 

The boy rather hesitated to answer this ques- 
tion ; but, on being pressed, he said : ^^ You know, 
Sir, it is said, that witdies cannot repeat the 
Lord's Prayer without making some blunder in 
it: and I thought if I heard Betty say it right, I 
should be able to piit Will and Nan to shame, 
if they ever again called her a witch." 

'^ I hope you had no doubts of your own," said 
his god&ther. 

Charles blushed. . 

'* Well, now you are convinced, I suppose." 

** Oh, yes !" ^ replied he ; "I am sure, if she had 
been a witch, and intent upon doing mischief, 
she could never have blessed us all, as she did. 
But . you know, Sir, you recommended me 
always to take the best means in my power to 
judge of what I heard." 

F 3 
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^ Yoa4i«;vd taken :aiioh means as oocucred' to 
you/' said the godfi^ther; ^^Imtcthftt^ejurerethe 
best dn-your^power, isinotverydb^iiHis ; itds dan* 
g^evoHs unadvisedly to msddle with saered things: 
and it isri^Mriy your inexpmence .that can at 
all excuse this use of a prayer, which was} intend- 
ed for very difierent purposes, than to try 'sus- 
pected witches. In future, I hope, my boy mdll 
betmere cautious." 

By this time they reached their home, 'where 
Dorothy and Mary gave an aeoount to their 
dd%hted parents, of what .had passed; but 
Charles, discovering that hisizeal liad carried liim 
beyond, the iMHiiids of prudence, and. disconcerted 
at the'reprGDfo£;lus<godfiifthttr, stole 'a^viay to his 
roojKn ; while his brother aUd sisters joixied in. eulo- 
gising the generosity > of his disposition. 

In the evening, the youngs folks* were in atten- 
dancQ'for)thexiext portion of hisl»ry, wliich their 
cousin produced, and delivered to/Mary, whose 
turn it was to read. 

^^ The Danes," said he, ^^ who form the subject 
for this evening, differed or^oaally but little from 
the Saxons. in their manners^oxui customs, cmly 
they were inore cruel in tfanr. jsacrifices; and 
pfFeredkoman victims, upon.almostenrery ticcasion, 
upon the altars of dieir chief ddty, Thor. They 
were barbarous in their manners, faithless in their 
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naths,' great gluttons, and hard drinkers. Restless 
in.diqxYsition^ aiid sthnulatisd by tbe desire of 
'"wammg by their swords more rach^ and culti- 
Tated possessions than diose they already hdd, 
they ^fell upon other lands,' says Speed, *like 
the breaking in of atempes^us sea, sordy dis- 
Jaressing the :sarraunding nations; and, among 
them, England could not escape their rage.' 
. 13iey were . a wakHike pec^le, despising da^ers, 
and -widiout any fear of death ; groans, com- 
..plaints, and similar bemoanings, they held in 
'ttiahorrence ; and it was the vow of erery freeman 
to die with his arms in his hands. During their 
wars with' the Anglo*8axosis, they embraced 
XlhristianiQr ; but they retained so many of their 
heathen customs, that their manners were very 
little -Bmended by the change of their religion. 
Having &us introduced you to the people, of 
9i4iom you «re about to read, I i^all leave Mary 
to proceed." 

Mary thus began i^^*^ When the Danes became 
masters of the kingdom, they exercised their 
power with such unrelenting severity, that they. 
were utterly hated and detested by the English, 
who, as they b^an to shake off the yoke, killed 
and destix>yed them in great numb^^ calling 
them, in derision. Lard Demes, whence the old 
term of reproach, lAmrdan, which signified a 
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wortlilesis fellow. And so overjoyed were the 
English at their final expidsion, that they intro- 
duced a festival, on the second Tuesday after 
Easter, called Hocktide^ that is, High tide, to 
commemorate the event. 

The dresses of the ancient Danish kings were 
grand and magnificent, though not much unlike 
tho$e of the Saxons as to fashion ; they were em- 
broidered, and wrought with broad gold trimming. 
They wore shoes, and also a kind of buskin, the 
toe of which was turned somewhat downwards ; 
they had either a cloke or a robe, sometimes 
buckled over the right shoulder, and hanging on 
the left, and sometimes buckled on the middle of 
the breast. The ladies' dresses differed but little 
fr<Mn those of the Saxons, only they were more 
grand and costly. As the Danes, according to 
the English histx)rians, were remarkable for their 
voluptuousness, it is not surprising that their beds 
should be much better constructed for ease and 
indulgence than those of the Anglo-Saxons. 

The Danes, who were in England in the time 
of Edgar, were great beaus, or dandies, as we now 
style them, and paid particular attention to their 
hair, which they were continually combing. 

The exercises^ in which the Danes prided them- 
selves, were those of the sword, lance, and bow, 
wrestling, throwing heavy weights, riding on horser 
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liack^'STriimning, rowing, and idcaiting. Among 
.th^ir amusements, diess liad /the pre-eminence ; 
-and it may. not be akdss tootenlion, that diiring 
dmr domination in England* the game of badt- 
^£immon is'supp€i6ed to hav^e ibeen invented in 
Wales. 

Theirkingi^and h(^aes were^very fond of having 
dieir deeds of valour made known; and for this 
purpose they freqiuaitly took their scalds, or poets, 
to thelmttle, that they might be witnesses of their 
actions* These scalds were constant attendants 
iot tihe:(O0iins of^pdnoeSf and there met with the 
3nost-o»r£al^Deception. 

The ancient 'defefi«rire:mrmour of the Danes 
^eDQsisrted cmly of a heknet,: generally of leather, 
a breastplate, and. a shield; but, at the time of 
Tiixdr dominion in; England, they had. coBBplete 
«iits of armour, ^sii^pposed to be of leatfaer^ and 
tdefimded by strong wires interwoven a(»>oss each 
'Other. iTfakr armoittvior mail, coveared the whole 
faody^ legs, andimnsy lialf^the^handionly being left 
.unfii^if'ered, for the more effect ual grasping of the 
sword, or other weapon. Their heads were de- 
f^idedby helmets jof iron or brass,, standing. high 
soror the head, and with; a pciint .coming down 
between llieeyes^ tar^Lve: the .&c&from a oross 
stroke of life enemy. These heln^ts, if the rank 
or wealth of the wearer permitted, were gilt and 
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polished. ^^ It was the most noble manner, in 
which a hero could employ his leisure, to polish 
his shield to the utmost brightness, and to repre* 
sent upon it, either some gallant feat, or some 
emblematical figure, expressive of his own incli- 
nations, or exploits; and this served to dis- 
tinguish him, when in battle with his helmet over 
his face; but every one might not carry these 
painted or carved shields indifierently. When a 
young warrior was at first enlisted, he received a 
white and smooth buckler, called ^Ae shield of 
expectaiiony which he carried, till, by some signal 
exploit, he had obtained permission to have the 
proofs of his valour engraven upon it. For this 
reason, none but princes, or persons distinguished 
by their services, presumed to carry shields 
adorned with any symbol ; for the common soldiers 
could not obtain a distinction, of which the 
grandees were always jealous* In after times, 
these symbols, which illustrious warriors had 
adopted, passing firom &ther to son, produced in 
the north, as well as all over Europe, hereditary 
coats of arms." 

The ofiensive arms of the Danes were the 
sword, which was both larger and longer than 
that of the Saxons; a lance, differing but little 
fix>m what was in use among the latter people ; 
and the axe, or halbert, which, if not an original 
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Weapon of the Danes^ was certainly much more 
used by them than by any other northern nation. 
Their call to arms was by sound of the trumpet 
or bugle-horn ; and their favourite standard re- 
presented a raven. 

The Danish fortresses were only rude castles, 
situate on the summit of rocks, and rendered 
nearly inaccessible by thick misshapen walls. As 
these walls ran winding round the castles, they 
w^e often called by aname,whidi signified terpenis^ 
or dragonsy and in these were commonly secured 
Ae females of distinctior who were seldom safe 
at a time when a number of bold warriors were 
rambling up and down in search of adventures ; 
and hence the numerous romances and fables of 
great princesses guarded by dragons, &c These 
forts were rarely taken by an enemy, except by 
surprise, or after a long blockade. When they 
wdre of great importance, the besiegers raised 
terraces and artificial banks on the side of the 
fort which was lowest, and annoyed the besieged 
by throwing in arrows, stones, boiling water> 
and melted pitch; oflPensive missiles, which the 
besieged were not negligent in returning. 

The Danes were very formidable on the sea : 
originally, their vessels were a sort of barks with 
twdve oars; but afterwards they built others, 
stronger and more capacious, some of which, in 
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the eleventh century^ are said to have be90 eap^i- 
bleof holding a hundred and twenty m^n; some 
were even larger. The fleet of Jung Canute )9 
thus described by. a .contemporary : ^' The shipe^ 
were richly covered with gold and silver ; and on. 
the top of the mast of eaeh ship was the gilt 
figure of some bird^ which turned on a spindle, 
with the wind, indicating the point from whiob. 
it blew. The stems of the ships were adorn^ 
with various figures, cast in metal^ and plated.' 
with gold and silver; on one was the statue of a 
man, on another that of a golden lion; on a 
third, a dragon of bumii^ed brass; ai^ on a 
fourth, a fiirious bull, with gilt horns* Hieseu 
dreadful* appearances, joined with the bright re^ 
flections fix>m the shields of the soldiers and 
iheir polished arms, struck terror into the minds 
of ^ the beholders." 

^^ I think," said Mary, as she thus cMue to the. 
conclusion of her manuscript, ^^ there is a pleasing 
anecdote told of this Cantite, who reigned over 
the three kingdoms of Denmark, Norway, and 
England, and who has acquired the title of Crreat. 
I do not perfectly recollect it; and I will thank 
my brother Thomas to repeat it" 

" Most cheerfully, sister," replied Thomas: 
*^ It is' reported of this kii^, that he was not only 
a great monarch, but a pious man, and hdd< 
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flatteiy in the utmost abhorrence. Hi^ courtiers, 
howevier, could not refrain from adulation, and 
one day they went so far as not only to extol him 
above Cyrus, Alexander, or Caesar, but to declare 
that he was more than human : this was at South- 
ampton, when the king was walking on the beach. 
Provoked at their folly, and determined to give 
them a rebuke, Canute called for a chair, and 
having ordered it to be placed close to the edge of 
the water, he seated himself in it, and thus ad- 
dressed the rising tide : * Thou, sea, art part of 
my dominions ; the ground I sit on is my own ; 
and none dare disobey what I command : I there- 
fore charge thee, stop thy swelling waters, nor 
dare to overflow the ground, lest thou wet the 
garments of thy master.' The tide, nevertheless, 
continued to rise, and soon reached his feet and 
the borders of his robe ; upon which he started 
from his seat, and, with a look of indignation, 
spake thus to his servile courtiers : ' How weak is 
human power ! How trifling the extent of human 
greatness ! None should be called king, but Him 
alone whose alinighty will governs heaven, earth, 
and seas !' Then leaving the spot, he proceeded 
to the cathedral at Winchester, where, taking his 
crown from his head, he placed it on a crucifix, 
and could never afterwards be prevailed upon to 
wear it From this transaction, it is generally 
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supposed, came the old custom of haagiiig the 
armour, or robes, of great men in churches, over 
their tombs, or near the altar." 

<^ Hiank you, brother," said Dorothy; ^^ and, 
if you please, I will give you another anecdote of 
the same king, who was not only a warrior, but 
also a poet. Being once upon tlie water, passing 
near the church of Ely, he heard the monks there, 
singing and performing their mass; upon which, 
suddenly inspired with poetic fire, he chanted out 
an extempore song, the first stanza of whidi £s 
yet left upon reccHrd, in the Saxcm tongue, in the 
history of Ely diurch, and has been rendered in 
English thus : 

CSieerfuI iang the monks of Ely, 
When C'nute the king wm paanng by ; 
* Row to the shore, knights/ said the king, 
' And let us hear these churchmen sing.* 

'^ This verse, with the rest of the song, was after- 
wards sung in the churches, in remembrance of 
this extraordinary fact." 

Mary and Charles thaid:ed their brother and 
sister, for their amusing st<»ies; and the little 
party broke up for the evening. 
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CHAPTER V. 

<< We oome now, said the cousin, as he placed 
dae manuscript in the hands of Charles^ to the 
Norman period^ which constitutes the third great 
change in the laws, customs, and manners of the 
nation; and £rom this epocha we shall find a 
gradual apixroach to our present modes of actmg. 
This period cmnmences with the reign of William 
the Ck>nqueror, and ends with that of Henry HI. 
As the ancient Normans," continued he, ^ were 
but a branch from the same root as the Saxons 
and Danes, what has been said of the two latter 
may be also applied to the Normans. Their habi- 
tation was originally in Norway, so called from 
its nordiem situation, and themselves were styled 
Northmen. In process of time, they betook 
themselves to piracy, and committed dreadfril de^ 
predationsupon tl^ seaKX>asts of the Netherlands, 
France and England sometimes alone, and some- 
times conjoined with the Danes. After several 
attach ^ and much damage done to France, one 
of their chieftains, named Hardinge, or Hastings, 
embraced the Christian faith, and obtained from 
Charles the Bald, King of France, the earldom of 
Chartres, which his successors enlarged, till at 
length they forced fipom the French part of Neu»- 
tria, since called Normandy, and which was con- 
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firmed to RoUo, their captain, by Charles the 
Simple, about A.D. 912. From this RoUo, who, 
on being baptized, received the name of Robert, 
descended Duke William, who laid claim to the 
English crown on the death of Edward the Con- 
fejssor, and supported his claim by an invasion of 
the country. He was opposed by Harold II. who 
had assumed the crown ; but in a battle, fought 
near Hastings, on the 15th October, 1066, Ha- 
rold was slain, the English were totally defeated, 
and William and his Normans remained masters 
of the countiy. Having thus introduced you to 
these people, you may proceed with your reading." 
It was Charles's turn to read this evening, 
and. he thus began : The Normans first brought 
the more general use of cavalry into the king^ 
dom; for the chief force of the Saxon and Danish 
armies always, consisted of their infantry. The 
horse soldiers of the Normans were of two 
kinds: those who were completely covered 
with mail, and those who were lightly armed: 
the former supported the set battle, the latter 
were useful in skirmishes. The foot soldiers, 
or men at arms, consisted of three classes : first, 
such as were completely covered from head to 
foot Tvith mail; secondly, those who were more 
slightly armed, bearing oval jshields and long 
lances; end, thirdly, men still slights armed, ^th 



ateall f ouHd shields and loi^ Hght speass. The 
&vst were to suppport the elose battle; the second 
gave and supported the charge, when the armies 
began to join; and the third gaUed the horses 
of the enemy with their long spears, and then 
retreated bel^d their own eavalry. Besides these, 
the Normans hud in th^ armies slii^rs, archers, 
cros&i'bowmen, and knights, with their attendants, 
or armour-bearers^ now called esquires. 

The defenaiFe lurmour of the NcMrmans was 
chiefly the coat of mail; formed of small iron 
links, with joints at amyenient distances, and 
so eontrived as to move up<m eadi other with 
&e greatest &cility. This, whidh covered the 
body from head to foot, was ^^speeiaUy used by 
the better sort; others had body armour of 
ircm or leather; and others only breastplates 
or gorgets. When the mail itself did not com* 
pose the guard for the head, they wore helmets 
of iron, or brass. The face and left hand were 
generally left uncovered, the latter for the con- 
veni^ice of holding the shield. 'The chief 
leaders and standard-bearers, however, are often 
represented with the beaver before their faces, 
which consisted of thin plates of iron, &stened 
<»i the mail. In Henry the Second's time^ every 
man in England, who held a knight's fee, was 
obliged to find a soldier, completely armed in a coat 
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of mail and a helmet, with a lance and a shields 
every freeman, possessed of goods and chattels to 
the value of sixteen marks, was obliged to have 
a coat of mail, a helmet, a shield, and a lance ; 
every freeman, possessed of the value of ten 
marks, was obliged to haye an kalhergdlum^^ an 
iron cap, and a lance: and every burgess was 
to be provided with a wafAais^^^ an iron cap, and 
a lance : which armour they were forbidden, under 
severe penalties, either to sell or pawn. 

The offensive weapons of the Normans consist- 
ed of : 1. Great swords, nearly four feet in lengthj^ 
double-edged, and sharp pointed. 2, The bipennis^ 
or double-edged axe. With a weapon of this 
kind, the brave Stephen, fighting for his king- 
dom against the Empress Maude, withstood his 
enemies alone, and beat down all who dared 
attack him till it broke with the weight of his 
blows ; he then had recourse to his sword, which 
also broke; and he was obliged to surrender 
himself to his enemies. 3. The gisarma^ supposed 
to be the bipennis^ with a longer handle, or a 

* Dr. Watts, in his Glossary to Matthew Paris> supposes the 
halbergellum to be a breast, plate, or gorget. Slrutt takes it for a 
body armour, made of leather, and fenced with an iron or brafes 
crosslet; or else plates of iron quilted on a strong leather gaiment. 

f. The unnbais, wawSfctit, or vfanbusis is supposed, by Strutf, to 
be a coat of fence, made of leathw only. 
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halbert. 4, The poleaxe, having an axe on on^ 
side, and a sharp spike on the other. 5. The 
burdare^ or tilting spear, used by horsemen. 

6, The gaveloc^ or javelin, nsed by the infantry. 

7. The long spear, used by the light armed 
infantry to gall the horse of the enemy. 8. The 
culteUum^ supposed to be a sort of knife, or dagger. 

9. The clavis, or club, headed with iron spikes. 

10. The cross-bow, and arrows, called quarrels. 

11. The longbow and arrows, for the archers, 

12. Arrows, headed with combustible matter, 
and shot on fire into towns *or castles, or used 
in sea fights for firing the rigging of ships. 

13. Arrows, headed with a phial full of quick lime, 
to be shot into the enemj^s ships. 

The standard of the Normans differed firom 
those of the Saxons, and frequently bore the 
arms of the leaders. They ali$o had at times 
a kind of streamer, fastened to the ends of their 
spears. Every leader had his own standard, 
on which was painted a device, bearing some 
allusion to the valorous acts of its owner, or his 
predecessors ; and frequently the whole company 
had the badge of their leader painted on their 
tunics, which they wore over their coat3 of mail. 
It was esteemed a great honour to bear the royal 
standard. The banners and standards taken 
from the enemy were always much prized ; and 
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generally were hung up ut tbe diurches, or mcNi 
uasteries, by the victorsy in Kiemcirial of the 
action. 

It was a lasting disgrace for an airmy to lose its 
fsolours, and hardly ever fin'gotten. They, there- 
fore, fought with great spirit in defence of them. 

The term tdding, or mihiMffy which anciently 
signified an abject ba-e-minded man, a fids*- 
hearted coward, &c. was much detested by our 
ancestors. Hence, wK<m William Rufui^ on a 
sudden emergency, wanted to draw together a 
body of forces, he sent word to such as held of 
him in fee, that all who refused to repair to his 
assistance should be stigmatized with the odious 
name of nithing; and immediately vast numbers 
flocked to him firom all quarters. 

It was held gallant for the generals to send 
bold defiances from one army to the other, in 
which they specified what they meant to perform 
in the impendii^ battle. Thus William the 
Conqueror, while only Duke of Normandy, be* 
sieging Dampfort, on hearing that Earl Martel 
was advancing with great speed with a numerous 
army, sent Sir Roger Montgomery, with two 
other knights, to tdl the earl, that if he came to 
victual Dampfort, he should find him porter there, 
to keep him out. To whidi the earl replied: 
^' Tell the duke, to-nunrow, by day-break, he shall 
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see me there on a white horse, ready to give him 
combat; for most certainly I mean, if I can, to 
enter Dampfbrt; and, that he may know me, 
tell him I will wear a shield without device*'^ 
To this Montgomery rejoined : " Sir, you shall 
not need to take such pains ; to-morrow, the duke 
will be here himself mounted on a bay horse; 
and, that you may know him, he bids me tell you, 
he will wear, on the point of his lance, a streamer 
of taffety to wipe your face.'* 

The r^al courts of the Normans were veiy 
mu,ch like those of the Anglo-Saxons, only the ap* 
pearance of the Norman courtiers was more rich 
and briUiant* At the coronation of the Norman 
kings, as well a$ on the royal birth-days and so- 
lemn festivals, no kind of profusion was spared, 
either of wealth or banquetting. The houses 
were set out with lights, the bells were rung» nu* 
merous bonfires were made for the amusement of 
the common people ; and the conduits were made 
to run with wine instead of water. 

The lords, barons, and knights, passed their 
time in public shows, tilts, and tournaments, 
making their appearance in the most costly and 
splendid attire, and each striving to outdo others 
in elegance, richness, and newness of fashions 
for it was then $icQounted very laudable, and re^ 
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doiindiiig to the honour of the nation, to eishibit 
the opulence and grandeur of its inhabitants. 

In the reign of Eldward the Confessor, who had 
been educated in Normandy, the English nobility 
began to adopt the fashions of the Franco-Nor- 
mfui court, and tiiey carried them even to inde- 
cent extremities. When the Normans got the 
mastery of England, the predilection for French 
fashions increased; so that in the reign of Rufus, 
the men suffered their hair to grow to such a pre* 
posterous length, that Malmsbury observes, ^^ they 
had much more the appearance of women than 
of men ; and as for the w(Hnen, so thoroughly 
were they dis^ised, that they scarcely bore the 
resembl^mce of human creatures : those of either 
sex, whose own hair was not loiig enough, sup- 
plying their natural want with an artificial 
plfOily." Even the priests had their share in 
these fbUies; for they had bushed and braided 
beads, long-tailed gowns, and blazing clothes, 
shining and golden girdles, and gilt spurs. An- 
sdim, Archbishop of Canterbury, would have cor- 
rected these excesses, but he had not the counte- 
nance of his brethren the bii^ps. Henry I. 
iHywever, discouraged this foolish pride and os- 
tentation, both at his court, and wherever his au- 
thority extended; so that by degrees, in his and 
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the f^ucceeding reigns, it dwindled away, and 
gave place to a plain and elegant simplicity. 

The common dress of the king and aoblemen 
consisted of a close long gown, or sureoat, which 
was put on over the head, like a shirt, and reached 
to the heels. This was often ornamented with a 
collar or border of gold or embroidery, set with 
precious stones; and the girdle, with which this 
surcoat was fastened close to the body, was of the 
same valuable materials. Over this principal 
garment was a long robe, or cloak, thrown loosely 
over the shoulders, and reaching to the heels. 
The coronation habits of the kings partook of the 
simplidty of the age, and consisted of the sur- 
coat, or close habit, with a broad collar turned 
down, from which hung the coronation robe* 
The soldiers were clad in a close tunic, reach- 
ing only to the knees; and the habits of the 
clergy did not much differ from those of the 
Saxons. The monks wore large loose gowns, 
reaching to the ground, with long sleeves, and a 
cowl, or hood, hanging behind. Their heads 
were shorn close round ; and the priests had an 
additional loose surplice over their other habits. 

The queen and other great ladies wore a loose 
gown, girded round the waist, aikd reaching fo 
the ground, with a veil over their heads. The 
cfaief ilistinction between the married and unmar* 
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tied ladies was an additional robe for the former^ 
which hung down in front,, somewhat like the 
sacerdotal robe of a priest. 

The chief dress of the common people was a 
short jacket, girt about the loins, and scarcely 
reaching to the top of the knees. Some wore 
shoes and stockings, others went without either. 
Their heads were covered with a kind of hood. 

The Normans constantly shaved off all th^ir 
beards, not leaving the upper lip unshaven, as 
the Saxons were wont to do. Hence the spies, 
whom Harold sent into the Norman camp, de- 
clared, on their return, that they had not seen any 
soldiers in William's camp, but an army of 
priests : the latter always considering it indecent 
to wear their beards. 

The public feasts and banquets of the Norlnan 
sera were of the most magnificent and profuse 
kind. Thirty thousand dishes were prepared 
for the marriage feast of Richard Earl of Com* 
wall, brother to Henry III. ; and at the knighting 
and marriage of young Alexander, King of Scot- 
land, who married Margaret, daughter of Henry 
III. no less than sixty oxen were slain, as one 
single article, with every thing else in proportion 
that was scarce and rare. The boar's head was 
esteemed a noble and princely dish; and was 
brought to the king's table with the trumpeters 
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sounding' dieir trumpets in prooesrion b^re it*- 
The kings sat at meat attended by their pfaj^i- 
dansy who warned them of what <£»he8 they 
should abstain from, and when to leave o£P eating, 
lest they dionld endanger thetr health. 

With all its extravagance in regard to eating 
and drinking, this sera was marked by many in* 
stances of benevolenoe and true English hospi- 
tality* Henry II. in a time of great dearth, A. D. ' 
1171, maintained at hisown cost ten thousand 
poor persons, till the new corn could be got in 
and distributed. Wditer de Suffield, Bishop of 
Norwich^ in a time of similar distress, about A. D. 
1245, sold all his plate to relieve the necessities* 
of his suffeiring fellow creatures. The like bene- 
volent disposition shone forth in Robert de 
Wim^ilsey, ArchbidK>p of Canterbury; besides 
duitributi]^ the daily fragments &om his table^ 
which were oonsiderable, he> every Friday and 
Satuixtoy^ ga^ great alms, and a loaf of bread, 
suftcaent for the day^ to as many as would fetch 
it, and who woounted to four or five thousimd 
at t^ least. On ev&cy great festival, also^ he 
distributed one hundred and fifty pence to a^ 
maay poor people, one pauiy to each person; 
and he sent dailjt meat and bread, with money • 
and api^arel, U^- amehr of the aged and diseased as 
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were incapable of going to his p^aee to partake 
of his bounty. 

<^I think," said Charles, <^this good arch- 
bishop was more sparing of his money than of his 
victuals : a penny was but a trifle, in comparison 
with his other bounty, especially as it was a fes- 
tival gift." 

" You have forgotten, brother," said Thomas, 
^^ that a penny was not always of the same value 
that it is now. Mention is made in the New 
Testament, you know, of men working for a 
penny a day; and the good Samaritan gave his 
host two-pence to take care of the wounded 
traveller." 

" That is very well observed," said the cousin, 
^^ Charles was doubtless too intent upon his pre- 
sent reading, to reflect upon -what he now per- 
fectly well recollects. The value of a penny, in 
the archbishop's time, was somewhat more than 
ten-pence halfpenny of our money; and as th^ 
price of com was then nearly half the mean price 
of our times, it would go as far, in procuring the 
necessaries of life, as one shilling and nine-peiice 
at present." 

Charles thanked his godfather for this infor- 
mation, and then proceeded. It was customary 
with the Norman kings, in common with those of 
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Other northern nations, to sit at meat attended by 
their bards, who accompanied the notes of die 
harp with their voice; singing the great and 
heroic deeds of their patron or his predecessors. 
Thus we owe the disooyeiy of the tomb and bones 
of the celebrated King Arthur to the song of a 
Welsh liarper, who, playing before Henry 11. 
declared that the body of the royal Briton lay 
entombed at Glastonbury, between two pillars. 
This excited the curiosity of Henry, and he or- 
dered the place, to be opened, where the body 
was found as the jninstrel had described. 

The most iuicient and noble sports were hunti- 
ing^ hawking, and other forest amusements. So 
passionately fond of these pastimes was William 
the Conqueror, that he depopulated whole vil- 
lages, and pulled down churches, for the AiU space 
of thirty miles (in the county of Hampshire), to 
make what is still called the New Forest, for the 
preservation of game; and in this forest was his 
son William Rufuis slain, as he was hunting with 
his nobles. Henry L another son of the Con- 
queror, was also so fond of all sorts of wild ani- 
mals, that he made a park (the first known in 
England) at Woodstock, seven miles in drcum-* 
ference, and walled it with stone, for which pur* 
pose he destroyed many villages, churches, and 
chapels. Here he placed, besides great numbers 
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of deer^ many beasts sent him from abroitd, as lions, 
leopards, lynxes, &c. He had also thei:! a porcu- 
pine, which was then esteemed a wonderfol curiosi- 
ty, it being the only animal of that kind ever seen 
in Engbund. His example was followed by Henry 
Earl of Warwick, who made himself a park at 
Wadgenoke cff Wedgnock, near Warw4cE,for the 
preservation of his deer and cither animals for 
i^ng. Henry n. also was famous for hunting, 
hawking, and similar pastimes, which, with the 
game of chess, were considered liii i gly e^rts^ 

Among the common peopk^ x^innitig at the 
quintain was the game in greatest esteem. The 
quintain consiiEAed of an upright pole, jSxed steadily 
in the earth, with a transverse beam on Aut top^ 
which turned easily about, like a weatbercodc. 
At one end of the beam, a broad flat board was 
nailed, and at the other hung a large bag of sand. 
The players^ mounted on horseback, and each 
armed with .a long stafl^.Qr blunt lanoe, ran singly 
at the )y>ard. He whomissed it, was laughed at ; 
and he that strfick it full witfi his lance gave the 
beam a sudden whirl, and, unless he rode with 
great swjfbiess, got a sound blow on his head and 
neck, from the bag full of sandy which hung on the 
other end, sometimes of such force as to imhorse 
him. 

The theatrical anuis^mi^ats at this time were 
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all derived from sacred subjects, and represented 
the person and actions of our Saviour, the Virgin 
Mary, the twelve Apostles, miracles wrought by 
saints, with the acts and sufferings of martyrs. 

In the Lent season, every Sunday afternoon 
was spent in riding x;ourses on trained horses, and 
in counterfeit battles with lances and shields; 
with fi)ot races, in which the competitors endea- 
voured to. throw each other down. In the Easter 
holidays,: the Londoners had mock sea-fights : of 
else a pole was set up in the middle of the 
Thames, with a shield made fast to it; then a 
young man, standing in a boat, which, being both 
rowed by oars and impelled by the tide, glided 
swiftly on, struck the target with his lance as he 
passed by. If he broke his lance without losing 
his footing, he was deemed to have performed 
well; but if his lance remained unbroken, the 
concussion was sure to precipitate him backwards 
into the water, to the great merriment of the 
spectators. Two boats, however, were always in 
attendance to help him, and prevent his being 
drowned. This was called the water quintain. 

leaping, shooting with bows, wrestlings throw- 
ing stones, casting javelins, or fighting with jave- 
lins and bucklers, were ordinary sports in holiday 
seasons. In winter-time, scarcely a holiday passed 
without some boar-fight, or bwllnbait : the ladies, 
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mfftrtfimK?) MHisiog diemeelyes with daadng and 

Whm the wftteis wmut frozen over; the youth 
exemse^ ih^m9f^YeB \rbh. ididisg, or driTing each 
otb^ forw^ Oil large pjeoea of ioe» instead of 
de()g^. And a$ the n§e of skates was dien un^^ 
knowip^ some of the mea» expert bound to their 
shoes thQ l^ig^nes of anitwirfsy apd with stakes, 
whlf^h tJM^ held in their hands» headed niith sharp 
irpptf pushed themselves along with great Telocity. 
S^netimes two men, pushing themselves forward 
in this miMiner from opposite pcMnts, would rush 
^^st each other with their staves, in the manner 
of tiltiog ; and much misdiief ensued. 

The graver dtisens amused thems^ves with 
birds, as sp^row-hawks, goose^hawks, &c. while 
others delighted in dogs to hunt in the woody 
grounds. Among schoolboys, at Shrov^ide, the 
i^vo^rite amusements were codfofighting in the 
morning, and, in the afternoon, playing with 
baUs, &c. 

Here Chi^rles closed his manuscript; and, as 
the lectur<^ h^ been longer than usuial thiseven^ 
ing, the party i»roke up without the usual chit- 
chat upoQ what th^ had heard. 
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CHAPTER VL 

^< The period^ properly called English, at 
whicdsi we have now arriyed,'' obserred tlie cousin^ 
a» be delivered the eyening's lecture to Thomas, 
^ c^Bom&Dices with the reign of Edward the First* 
Axui here, as we have a wider prospect opening 
upon uSf the manners and customs of these latter 
days may be better explained ; first, because the 
iHStorianSt are more nuinenms ; and, secondly, be* 
cau3e the particular habits of this aera have been 
better attended to than they were in former ages, 
— <*My preseiKse in Londcm is, you have heard this 
xnorning, required much sooner than I expected ; 
but I ^aaH leave you a succinct account of this 
period, which you may continue to read in such 
portions as opportunity may afford. And, should 
our lives and health be preserved for another 
meeting, I hope you will be able to render me £i 
tcderably correct recapitulation of what you read.'' 

The children had been all day much affected 
by the new& g£ the sudden departure of their 
cousiii ; biit as it was an event which could not 
be averted^ they were not permitted to interrupt 
the evening's amusements by giving way to their 
feelings, and Thomas thus began : — j^-. 
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Prior to the invention of guns and gunpowder, 
the castles consisted, as in the Norman times, 
of a keep, a base^ourt, and barbacans before the 
latter. After guns had been brought into use, 
the sides of the walls were strengthened with in- 
numerable angles, towers, and buttresses, and on 
the top with strong battlements and other defen- 
sive means. The castle itself also (as formerly), 
for its greater strength and defence, was sur- 
rounded with a broad deep ditch, filled with 
water; or, if that could not be had, the ditch 
was dug shelving down, arid fortified with sharp 
stakes, thick set all round the walls, and strong 
palisadoes. Over the ditch was the drawbridge, 
at the principal gate : the chief gate-houses were 
generally square, having each corner well forti- 
fied with a strong tower ; and over the entrance, 
within the square of the gate-house, was a strong 
vaulted arch, with a chamber above. Through 
this arch were certain apertures, by which, 
those in the chamber might see all that passed 
below ; and when the enemy had broken through 
the outer gate, and had got within the square of 
the gate-house, they poured upon them, from 
these apertures, boiling oil, melted lead, and other 
similar annoyances, as they passed forward to force 
the inner gate. 

When a regular siege was made upon a town, 
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or castle) the first cmre of the besiegers was to 
stop up all the avenues ; as weU to prevent the 
sallying forth of those within^ as to exclude all 
assistance from without. The next care was to 
annoy the besieged ais much as possible, by erect- 
ing high towers of wood, to overlook the town, 
and from thence to play upon those within with 
stones, arrows, and other missile weapons: the 
stones being of three or four hundred weight 
es^. Some of the^e wooden towers moved upon 
wheels, and contained about a hundred knights 
and as many archers ; and whilst these were oc- 
cupied in throwing their missiles into the town, 
the rest of the army was employed with pickaxes 
and hammers in beating down part of the wall. 

The better to get at the walls, the besiegers 
filled up the ditch with bundles of faggots, stones, 
earth, and other materials, over which they rolled 
their wooden towers, and on which they set up 
their scaling ladders : the besieged, in the mean- 
time, doing all in their power to baflie their At- 
tempts, by hurling large stones, and pouring 
diowers of arrows upon them, with bcnling pitch, 
brimstone, and melted lead. 

Underminingthe walls was ako a common |Mrao- 
tice with the besiegers ; the min^vdug bdiow the 
foundation of die walls in several places, but sup- 
ported them with wooden posts and beams till they 
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h^ formed a communication between the several 
parts of their work. They then set fire . to the 
supporters, and, these consequently giving way, 
the walls fell with them. 

Long before the invention of gunpowder, a 
sort of wildfire was in use among hostile armies, 
of so subtle a composition, that there was no 
method of extinguishing it but by smothering it 
with heaps of dust : and as the buildings of those 
times were mostly covered with reeds, or thatch, 
it did great execution in sieges. Richard I., is 
said to have used, in his wars with the Saracens^ 
b£u*ges innd galleys, containing mills, which 
were turned by the wind, and threw fire and 
stones* 

The invention of gunpowder is generally placed 
about the year 1381, or the fifth year of our king 
Richard II. but it aj^ears to have been of much 
earlier date ; since Edward III. used great guns 
at the siege of Calais, in 1347, and they had been 
seen in Italy thirty-three years before, about which 
time they also began to be used in Spain. At first, 
darts and arrows were shot from the guns; then 
stones, and, finally, bullets of iron or lead. When 
Henry V. received a taunting message from the 
Dauphin of France, with a tun of tennis-balls, by 
way of derision, he had his gun^'Stanes made in the 
shape of tennis-balls, and played them so. hard 
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upon the town of Harfleur, that the inhabitants 
cried ^^ Alas ! that ever such tennis-bltlls were 
made !" and they cursed the time that ever they 
y^re bom. 

* In the open field, the English depended chiefly 
upon the force of their infantry, and the bravery 
and expertness of their archers, which were always 
the prelude to victory ; for, with their long bows 
and sharp barbed arrows, the latter did great exe- 
cution, and disordered the ranks of the enemy ; 
while the men at arms, taking advantage of tbe 
confusion, rushed in upon them in good order, 
bearing down all before them, even when the 
numbers of tlieir opponents were greatly superior. 
Tlieir armies were composed of several degrees ; 
as, 1. The chief leaders. 2* Bannerets. 3. Knights. 
4* Men at arms. 5. Archers. 6. Cross-bowmen. 
7; Glave-men, or bill-men. 8. Pavissors. 9. Hob- 
bilers. On the chief leader attended a chaplain, 
a physician, and a crier ; and all the leaders had 
their bannerers, or standard-bearers, from the 
king to the banneret. The knights' attendants 
were the esquires; and the men at arms were 
attended by 9apgii4xunt8* 

■ The baamereU and kmghis made a ccmsoderable 
figure in the English armies : the title otbofmeret 
was peculiarly honourable, because it was only 
conferred in the field, as a reward of bravery and 
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good service* From thjs tide is deriyed the mo* 
dem baromL 

The mm of earwis fought bath ion horadi>ack and 
on foot; but chiefly in the latter capacity; for 
they seldom mounted their horses, except to pm** 
sue an enemy. They were armed generally with . 
laace& 

The aifdiers were armed ^th a long bow, a 
sheaf of Bxroiwhy a sword, and a small shield* 

The ^ross-^bowmmi as their name implies, were 
ariped with the cros»*-bow, and arrows called 
quarrek. 

The bUt-mm bore a kind of boofced axe, re- 
semblu^ a bill. 

The gXave'^mn earned an i^xe, called a ghsoe. 

Hie pavissan were so called from the pavisse, 
or shield, which they.bore» and w;hidi was laaige 
enough. to cover their, whole bodies. Thdr busi- 
ness diiefly was to scale the walls of a besl^ed 
place. 

The h&bbikts rode post from plaee to place» 
upc(n hobbies, or nags, to give notioe of any im- 
pending danger. . 

All these ranks were clothed in armour of vari- 
ous forms «&d degrees of security ; the standard- 
beareora, oar liannerers, being always closer apd 
stronger armed than the other ^soldiers, on account 
of their greater exposure; for they w;ent before 
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tlMr chkft with a ptoper guard at the head of 
die arm J. 

The hingft went royaDj habited to the Wars^ 
with a crown, coronet, or chaplet upon their hel«- 
aiet% and with their stBadardsbame before them. 
Thud Edwatd IILy at the battle of Cuessy, wore 
a cfaaplet of pearb; and Henry V., at the battle 
of AzincDUr, had has faehnet sunaamutted with a 
eorotiet, encirdied with pearls and precious sumea 
of Tast Talue. 

The English had the adTtotagd over their ene« 
mies chiefly by their archers and light-armed 
tJUXfpe, Eren aftiev the inirention of guns, the 
English archers dre spoken of, as excelling those 
of all other nations ; and an> ancient writer affirms 
that an English arrow, with a little wax upon its 
point, would pass through any ordinary corselet or 
odirasse* To the courage and braTery of their 
baders, alsoy our ancestors, in a great measure^ 
owed theii* victories^ tor they were generally 
tlpaiaed to the wars from their youth, and were 
meni of great strei^h ; the rou^ soldier, in those 
days, being more beloved and respected than the 
polite and polished (jour6er. The following ^c- 
t-ure of a soldier of those times is taken from 
Stome i*"^' A man coming to the Duke ct Cla« 
rence, in the dead of Aight, to implore him to 
save the monastery c^ St Stephen's, at Caen, 

I 
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found him lying in complete harness in a garden^ 
upon the grass, with his head upon a stone.^'' 
Such a pillow would ill suit the softness of the 
present age! 

Edward L, at a tournament^ coped with the 
Earl of Chabloun, who was esteemed a stout and 
valiant warri(Nr. After some blows had been in* 
terchanged, the Earl, who was a man of very large 
stature, cast his arms about the king's neck, in<-» 
tending, by the weight of his body and armour, 
to have dragged him from his horse ; but Edward, 
keeping himself upright oh his saddle, and spur- 
ring his steed, carried the Earl from his courser^ 
and by main force shook him from him to the 
ground. When a warrior was thrown from his 
horse, he was generally at the mercy of his an- 
tagonist; the weight and incumbrance of his 
armour being such as to preclude his rising with**- 
out assistance^ Richard I., sumamed Cixur de. 
Lion (lion-hearted), was celebrated for his ex- 
ploits with the battle-axe, with which he is said 
to have cleft his enemies in twain through their 
heltnets and armour. 

- It is uncert£un how far the archers with the 
long-bow could send an arrow; but the cross* 
bowmen could shoot their quarrels to the distance 
of forty rods, or the dghth part of a mile. 

Th(^ warlike music consisted of trumpets, pipes 
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said tabors, .and clarions; to which, in the reigns 
of Henry the Fourth and Fifth, were added the 
driun« 

When the king was present in the field, the 
royal standard was displayed. The lords, barcms, 
and bannerets had banners bearing their arms; 
and the knights bachelors displayed their stream- 
ers, or penons* 

The Normans improved upon the shipping of 
the Saxons ; and the English, with hasty strides, 
advanced towards that perfection in which the 
British navy now shines so brightly. 

The chief vessels of the English were : 1. Large 
sailmff ships, often called carihes, which, in the 
time of Richard II. had, like those of the Nor- 
mans, only one mast and one sail;. but they. dif- 
fered firom the Norman vessels in tm> particulars : 
first, they had the shrouds made fast on either 
side of the ship, whereas, in the Norman period, 
the shrouds ran from the head and stern to the 
top of the mast. Secondly, the English ship was 
fiat in the stem, and sharp at the , head ; but the 
Norman vessel was alike at' both ends. About 
the beginning of the reign of Henry VI. the 
decking appears to. have been more perfect than 
before, and the bowsprit was added. In the latter 
end of the same king's reign, and during the times 
of Edward IV., Richard IIL, and Henry VIL, 
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more statelj vessels ^rere amumetedf widi four 
masts, each bearing a sail^ and a bowsprit, wMcb 
last, however, seems only to have served as a 
holdfast for the fore^mast. These ships h9d die 
advantage of sailing widi a aide-^irmd, whkh none 
of the fonner could do. The forecastle ai^d cabin, 
in the stem of these sinps, were like two large 
towers. 

2. GffHe^f besides which Caxion i^aks of 
ffolfyetiSf which were probably a smalls sort of 
galley* These had both sails and oars, 

3. Hulks, or laige heavy vessels of burtbem 
without masts. 

4. Airpes, also large aiid heavy, aad chiefly usedf 
either to transport s<^ers over rivers, qt to mafce 
bridges ; or, at sieges, to rmse scaffolds upon* 

5. BttKngp'Sf which were noall sailing vessds. 
The smaller crafi consisted of aft|^, siipioc^f 

wherriefi, eraper^ w JlsbiM^ihbocU, &c. In time of 
war, light boats were used, framed of wicker, or 
light thin timber, and cohered with prepared or 
boiled leather. These were used for crossing 
rivers, and would hold thi^e men each. 

Even, at this early period, the English navy was 
very potent. The following is a description of a 
seanfight between the French and English, in ifae 
fourteendi year of Edward IIL ( A.D. 1840). The 
King of France, with more than S40 great ships. 
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and smaller craft, whkh made the whole nimiber 
amount to full 400 vessels, with at least 40,000 
fighting men, Normans, Pickrdeans, Bretons, and 
Genoese, lay at anchor near Helvoetsluys, wait- 
ing for the English fleet, which was to pass that 
way. The King of England, whose fleet consisted 
of 200 ships, well armed, being come up with 
them, caused all his vessels to be put in proper 
order, placing his largest and strongest ships in 
front, with archers in all parts of his fleet, that is 
(says Froissart), " between every two smaller ships 
of archers^ was placed a large ship of close-armed 
men^ and then he arranged another battle of 
archers entirely on the side, to succour occasion^ 
ally such as should stand in need of their assis- 
tance." The fleet being thus ranged in order, 
they drew all their sails the contrary way, and 
came on a side-wind, that they might have the 
advantage of the sun, which before shone full in 
their fiM^es. When the haughty Normans saw 
them turning about, they vainly imagined they 
were preparing for flight, and said tauntin^y, 
.*^ Ah,. ha ! these are not warriors bold enough to 
encounter with us!" But the. English soon, to 
their cost, convincedith^m how much they, dared 
to do : for^ having turned about to the other side, 
they bore down full upon them. When the 
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NcHrmans saw thi^ «jxd obaerved, £rom the rqydl 
banner^ that the King of England was there in 
persoaf they set their fle^tiaordser^ and placed in 
front a large ship, called the Christopher^ which, 
m the preceding year, had been taken from the 
Englislu The battle then began with loud shouts 
ings, and the noise of pipes^ trumpets, and various 
other warlike instruments, the English waiting 
to r^oeive the attack* From all sides flew the 
death-dealing we^rans, from the long*bow9 of the 
English^ the crosa*bows of the enemy, and jave- 
lins darted from the hands of the furious warriors. 
Advancing still closer and closer, the men of 
anns began U> combat band to hand; and the 
better to effect this, they had on either side large 
iron cramps, fastened with $trong chains, which 
were thrown over the aides of the vessels, so as 
to draw them up dose side by side. The carnage 
then was horrible and cruel, ibr death and de- 
struction raged on every side* The Christopher 
was retiJkent and all who guarded her were slain. 
With a great cry and dreadful notae, the English 
approached^ iti the most hardy manner, and, 
having filled this vessel with archers of their 
own, they bore down with her to encounter the 
GkiRoe&e. And in the sequel, the whole French 
fleet was overthrown ; full 800 vessels were taken, 
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add SOyOOO of their soldiers slain. The English 
annalSf observes the writer of this account, boasts 
not of a victory more worthy of note than this. 

In the reign of Richard II. a sanguinary naval 
actk)n was fought between the English, com-> 
manded by the Earl of Arundel and the Bishop 
of Norwich, and the Flemings, under the com- 
mand of John Buoq. The Flemings at first had 
the advantage, by reason of tlie quarrels from 
their cross-bows reaching farther than the arrows 
of the EngUah archers. The admiral also was in 
a great ship, strongly armed with three cannonsy 
which cast forth darts so long and large, that 
they caused dreadful hurt and damage wherever 
they fell; yet the English obtained the victory, 
and took the admiral with his ship. The smaller 
vessels fled towards the shore, and were saved by 
the shallowness of the water; but all the rest 
were taken or destroyed. 

Such were the successful beginnings of th£kt 
naval superiority, which now triumphs over the 
whole world. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Ths divisioci of honourable dignities in Eng* 
land were anciently only eleven, till the addition 
of knights baronets made them twelve; t^. 1. The 
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King ; 2. The Prince ; 3. The Duke ; 4. The Earl ; 
5. The Viscount; 6. The Marquis; 7. The Bardn^ 
These «even were called princely, and allowed to 
wear coronets. The other five, who were only 
noble, were, 1. The Knight Baronet; 2. The 
Knight Banneret; 3. The Knight Bachelor; 4. 
The Esquire; 6. The Gentleman. 
. A grand appearance was much affected in this 
aera. When the king received any foreign em- 
bassy, or gave public audience, he was seated under 
a rich canopy of state, upon a splendid throne, 
above his attendant lords, who were ranged ac* 
cording to their respective ranks and degrees, on 
either side. When he went to the parliament, 
he was clad in his regal robes, and held the scep- 
tre in his hand. On saints' days he shewed him- 
self with great splendour, going to church in so-, 
lemn procession, or riding in state, through the 
city, in which he held his court 

When Richard 11. met the King of France, to 
confirm his marriage with the young Isabella, 
three rich and splendid pavilions were erected ; 
one for the French king, one for Richard, and 
the third, which was in the middle, for them to 
meet and confer in : and . on each side, from the 
two outer pavilions to the one in the centre, were 
placed 400 knights, richly armed, with drawn 
swords in their hands ; those on the English side 
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on the French side ia the unns of Fraace. 

WbeB Henry V. met the King of France^ to 
coiiQlii4e ^ peace, fudtd settle his marriage 
with the PrijB^ess C»thftriae^ three pavilions were 
erected : the two at the extremities for each of the 
kings, and the central one for consultation* 
^' Tnbe Fn^ndhmen," says Hall, ^^ ditched, trenched, 
and paled their lodgings, for fear of after-claps; 
but the Englishmen had their part only barred 
and parted." The King of Ekigland's paviUm 
was of blue velvet and green, richly embroidered 
with two devices; one^ on antelope drawing in 
a horse-mill, the other an antelope ritting on a 
high stage, wit& an olive branch in his mouth. 
The motto was ^^ After busie laboure commeth 
victorious reste.'^ On the top of the pavilion was 
a large golden eagle, tlue eyes of which, formed of 
brilliant dia^ionds, glittered and shone over the 
whole field* The pavilion of the French king wasof 
blue velvety richly embroidered with fleur9^de4i$ ; 
and on tbe top was a white hart flying, made of 
fine silver, with enamelled wings* The interme** 
diote tent, for consultation, was of purple velvet. 

When Eidward IV. met the Fr^ich king, be 
and four others, were apparelled in cloth of gold 
finzed ; and King Edward had on his head, <« his 
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bonnet of black velvet, and B.ftewr'de4i8 of gold, 
set with very rich orient stones.** 

This propensity for magnificence extended from 
the sovereign to his subjects; and, from many in- 
stances recorded of the magnificent receptions 
given by the Londoners to their kings, the follow- 
ing are selected. 

To make their peace with Richard II. whom 
they had offended, the citizens of London weiit 
out to meet him at Blackheath, as he and his 
queen were going to Westminster, and entreated 
him to pass through London, to which, after 
some hesitation, he consented. The citizens, in 
number full 400, all dressed in one livery, and 
weU mounted on horseback, conducted the king 
till he came to London Bridge, ^^ where he was 
presented with two fair steeds, trapped in rich 
cloth of gold, partied of red and white, one for 
himself, the other for his queen. He then rode 
on till he came to the standard in Cheapside, the 
inhabitants of the city standing on either side of 
the street in their liveries, crying ^ King Richard ! 
King Richard !* the windows and walls at their 
backs being hung with rich tapestry and cloths 
of Arras. At the Standard, he found a sump- 
tuous stage, on which were set divers personages, 
in rich apparel ; and among them was an angel^ 
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who set a crown of gold, garnished with stones 
and pearls, upon the king's head, and another on 
the quel's, as they passed by.** 

When Henry V. returned victorious from the 
oemqaeat of France, the mayor and aldermen of 
London^ with a great number of citizens^ to the 
amottiitof 20,000, met him at Blackheathj ta wel- 
come him home, and they conducted him to Lour 
don, where ** he was royally received with pro-^ 
cession and song,** in which he was styled " Lord 
of England ! Flower of the World ! and Soldier 
of Christ!" When he came to London Bridge, 
he found two turrets on the drawbridge, and a 
great giant; on the turrets were a lion and an 
ipitelope, with many angels, singing, " Blessed is 
he who Cometh in the name of the Lord.*' As 
he entered London, the streets were "royally 
hung with rich cloths ; and in Comhill was a royal 
tower, full of patriarchs, singing, ^ Sing unto the 
Lord a new song; praise His Name in the Holy 
Church!* and they cast down live birds, which 
flew thick about the king." When he arrived in 
Cheapside, the conduits ran with wine instead pf 
water (a common practice on such occasions); 
and on the great conduit were persons, represent- 
ing the twelve Apostles, singing, " Have mercy on 
me, O Lord!** while twelve otheiis, habited a$ 
kings, cast down oblations, to welcome himw The 
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Crosft in Qieapside wa.s '^royally arrayed like a, 
castle, with towers decorated with banners, in 
which were angels, singing ^ Noble ! Noble ! ' and 
presenting goblets of gold to the king.''' At 
Paul's Cross, he was met by fourteen Inshopsy 
xobed and mitred, and cajTrying censors, wMle afl 
the beUs rang for joy« Here the king alighted, 
and went to the altar ; a solemn Te Deum was 
snng; and then he proceeded to his palace at 
Westminster. 

The public entry into London of the youiig 
unfortunate Henry VI. on his return from Parisy 
where he had been crowned King of France, is 
giren very circumst^itially by Fabian; and is 
much to the same effect with the foregoing, onfy 
the pageants were more numerous, and in some 
iTistances impious. For instance, the upper part 
of Cheapside was set out with trees and fountains 
pouring forth wine, in imitation of Paradise ,* and 
at the conduit at Paul's gate was a celestial throne, 
on which sat a pant<»mmic personification of 
God, surrounded by a multitude of angels singing 
and playing upon divers kinds of music. As the 
young king advanced towards this pageant, the 
representation of Deity gave the angels chai^ 
concerning him, in rhyme, and also gave him as* 
surstnces of long life, worldly prosperity and 
riches, loyalty from his subjects in either realm. 
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k numeroYis o^spnng, and pef|>etuity of lineage. 
An whidi promises were remarkably reversed in 
die historjr of this unhappy prince : he attained 
not the average standard of human life ; his af- 
fisiirs were uniformly unprosperous, and hir sub- 
jects disaffected, both in England and in Frmice t 
and he had but cme son, who was assassinated in 
the bloom of youth, and with him his lineage 
^ided. 

The coronation of the English kings has always 
been conducted with great parade and magnifi- 
cence. In early times, the kings did not consider 
themselves as settled in the government till this 
ceremony had been performed; and frequently 
they would have it repeated on particular occa^ 
sions ; as, after an absence from the kingdom, or on 
the suppression of an insurrection. William the 
Conqueror was regularly crowned thrice every 
year, at Easter at Winchester, at Whitsuntide at 
Westminster, and in the winter at Gloucester. 
On each of these occasions, there was such 
pompous and expensive feasting, that the whole 
kingdom was thereby greatly impoverished. 
They also sometimes caused their sons to be 
crowned during their own life-time, and made 
the lords and nobles swear allegiance to them, as 
if thereby they confirmed to them the succession 
after dieir death. 
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The first coronation, which is circumstantially 
described, is that of Richard I. The whole cere* 
monies are thus given by Matthew Paris : " The 
duke Richard, haying every thing prepared for his 
coronation, came to London, where were assem- 
bled, the Archbishops of Canterbury, of Rouen, 
in Normandy, and of Treves, in Germany ; also, 
the Archbishop of Dublin, and all the bishops, 
earls, barons, and nobles of the realm, in order as 
follows : First came the archbishops, bishops, ab- 
bots, and the rest of the clergy, in their rich ca- 
nonical robes, bearing crosses, holy water, and 
censers with incense; and from the inner door 
of his bed-chamber they conducted the duke (for 
he was not yet called king) in solemn procession,, 
to die high altar of the Abbey Church of West- 
minster. Between the bishops and the clex^^ 
went four barons, each bearing a candlestick with 
a waix taper lighted. After these came two earls, 
the first carrying the royal sceptre, on the top of 
which was a golden swan; the other bearing a 
royal rod, on the top of which was a dove. Then 
came two earls, and between them three others, 
carrying swords in golden scabbards, taken from 
the king's treasury : and they were followed by six 
earls and barons, bearing the royal robes and 
vestures. Next came the Earl of Chester, bearing 
the crown, beautifully wrought with gold, and set 
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with jewels After these came the Duke, with 
several bishops on his right hand and his left, 
and over them was borne a rich canopy of silk, 
held by four barons upon four lances ornamented 
with gold. When the Duke arrived at the altar, 
on which was laid the book of the Holy Gospel, 
and various relics of saints, he there swore * that 
all the days of his life, he would constantly endea- 
vour to keep the holy ordinance of God, and 
preserve the peace and honour of the church/ 
He also swore * to exercise justice towards his sub- 
jects, to abolish all grievous laws, and observe 
and put in practice all that were good, and agree^ 
ing with the constitution of the people/ He was 
then stripped of all his garments, except his 
breeches and his shirt, which last was cut away at 
the shoulders, because he was to be there anoint- 
ed. Rich sandals, splendidly wrought with gold, 
were then put upon his feet; and Baldwin, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, anointed him on his head, 
his dbouMers, and his right arm, with solemn 
prayers and other offices of the holy church. A 
sacred cap of linen, ftirred without, was then 
placed on his head, and. he was habited in the 
regal garments, the Tunican, and the Dalmatia; 
the archbishop gave him a sword to defend the 
rights of the church, and two earls put spurs upon 
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his heek» and clothed hi^ with a cloak. Aiber 
these ceremonies, the su*chbishop conjured him 
not to accept of the charge^ which was about to 
be laid upon him, unless he was fully resolved to 
perform what he had so solemnly sworn ; to which 
he replied, that ^ he would, with God's help, 
faithfully observe the whole that he had pro- 
mised.' The crown was then given him from the 
altar, and he handed it to the archbishop^ who 
placed it upon his head : then the sceptre was put 
into his right hand, and the royal rod^i with the 
dove on the top, in his left; and, thus crowned, 
he was led by the bishops and bm*ons, preceded 
by the barons bearing the te^rs, with the crosses 
and the three swords, to his seat. The solemn 
mass was then begun; and when they came to the 
anthem of o£Eering, two bishops led him to the 
altar, to make his offerii^, after which they re- 
conducted him to his seat. When the mass was 
finished, with the singing and every other sacred 
rite, the two bishops led him, crowned, with the 
sceptre in his right hand, and the royal rod in his 
left, to the place wh^e he had been atfirst seated, 
where the royal garments and the crown were 
taken oil^ and he was clad in lighter vestures^ and 
a smaller crown was put upon his head ; and thus 
he went forth to dinner, where the ardil^shops. 
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bishops, earls, and barons, were placed, at tables 
according to their order, rank, and dignity, with 
the clergy and people." 

Froissart, who lived in the time of Henry IVl, 
is either more particular in his accbmit of the 
coronation of tiiat prince, or else, in the course 
of two hundred years, some additional ceremonies 
had been introduced. He writes : '^ the day 
being assigned for his (Duke Henry's) coronation, 
which was on Monday, iSdi October, 13d9, he, 
on the-Satiirday preceding, went from the Palace 
of Westminster to the Tower of London, wit]^ a 
great number of atteiKlants. And the esquires, 
who were to be made knights the morning follow.^ 
ing, were there also lodged, to the number oi 
forty-six. Each of these esqiiires had his own 
chamber and a bath, wherein to bathe himself that 
night, and on the morrow the Duke of Lancaster 
made them all knights, at mass, giving to each a 
long strait durcoat of a green colour, and the 
sleeves furred witii menever,* and hoods of the 
same, frirred.in the same manner, like priests. 
And these new made knights had, besides, upon 
the left shoulder, a double cord of white silk, with 
white tassels hanging down. 

^ Menever fur is said to be the skin of a squimers belly, or 
that of tbe^hite weasel. 
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^ On Sunday, after dinner, the Hvke went' 
from the Tower to Westminster, bare*lie«dedt 
having a collar about his neck, witji tlie same de- 
vice as was usually worn by the Kings of France. 
He was haUDed in a short jacket of tissue of gold, 
after the German fashion, with a blue garter on 
his left leg: and he was mounted on a beautiful 
white courser. He was accompanied by the 
prince his sdn, dx dukes, six eark, and eight ba*^ 
rons, with at least ei^t or nine hundred kni^tsr 
and in this manner they rode liirou^ LondoD^ 
wh^e all the citiasens and compames, with their 
ensigns and different devices, met the Duke, and 
esocMted him to Westminster* Thdr nmnber 
amounted to ftdl six diousand. On that day, as 
well as the next, nine branches of fountains were 
opened in Cheapsid^, from which ran both red and 
white wine. At night the Duke bathed; and on 
the morrow, at his uprising, he went to confession, 
after which he heard three several masses. Then 
the prelates who were assembled, with a great 
number of cleigy, came from the Abbey Churdi 
at Westminster to die palace, to conduct die 
Duke to the church; and they returned in the 
same procession, followed by die Duke, and all 
the lords and grandees attending. 

^^ In die procession from the palace to the ab* 
bey, a rich canopy of silk was held over the 
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Soke's head, supported upon four silver wands, 
and at the comers were four bells ringing. This 
canopy was carried by four citizens of Dover^ to 
whom it belonged by right. On each side of the 
Doke was borne a sword ; the one, the sword of 
the church, carried by his son, ^e Prince of 
Wales ; the other, the sword of justice, borne by 
Henry Percy, Ektri of Northumberland, con- 
stable of England; and the Earl of Westnu»*e» 
land, marshal of l^gland, carried the sceptre. 
The procession entered the church about nine 
o'clock. In the middle of the church was a high 
scaffold, covered with rich cloth ; and upon the 
scaffold was placed a ^air, or rather a royal 
throne, ooveced with gold tissue ; and when the 
Duke was come into the chnnsh, he went up on 
the scaffold, and seated himself in the royal chair, 
with great state, but without either crown or 
hood upon his head. The ar<M)ishop then spoke 
to those below the scaffi>ld, and told them, that 
* Giod had sent them a man (shewing them tl^ 
Duke) to be their king and lord:' and then he 
demanded if * they were willing he should crown 
iand consecrate him for their king? To wjiich 
they all, with one voice, cried out, * Yes ! Yes P 
holding their hands crossed, as proi^iising him 
dieir faith and loyalty. 
** The Duke then descended, and went to th^ 
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altar to be consecrated ; to perform which holy 
office there were two archbishops and ten bishops. 
Being undressed to his shirt,, before the altar, he 
was there anointed in six places, on the head, on 
the breast, upon the two shoulders, and behind 
between the shoulders, and on the hands. Then 
they put a hood over his head; and while. they 
were anointing and consecrating him, the clergy 
sang the litany and such offices as are used at the 
blessing of the water at the font. Then was the 
king habited in a church dress, like a priest, and 
they put upon him a robe of red velvet, like a 
prelate's. Shoes also, of the same kind of velvet, 
were put upon his feet, and spurs with only one 
point, without any rowels. The sword of justice 
was then drawn out of the sheath, and, after it 
had been blessed, given to the king, who returned 
it into the scabbard, and presented it to the Arcb-> 
bishop of Canterbury, by whom it was girded 
upon him. The crown of Edward the Confessor 
(arched in the form of a cross) was then brought 
out, and, having first been blessed by the arch* 
bishop, placed upon the king's head. Mass was 
then performed ; and at its conclusion the king 
retired from the church to his palace. The con- 
stikble of England and the marshal, together with 
the constables-lieutenants, .went before the king^ 
to clear the way as he returned to the palace. In 
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the middle of the palace-yard was a fountain, 
which played out wine, both red and white, 
through several pipes. 

" The king, on his return, went into the hall^ 
and thence to his chamber; but he soon came 
back into the great hall, and sat down to dinner. 
At the first table was the king, the two archr 
bishops, and ten bishops. On either side of the 
king was borne a sword, the one by the Prince of 
Wales, the other by the constable of England ; 
and at the bottom of the table stood the marshal, 
holding the sceptre. At the second table were 
the lords df the cinque-port% &c. of England ; and 
at the third the citizens of London. The fourth 
was occupied by the new-made knights ; and the 
fifth by the knights and esquires of hcmour. 

^^ While they sat at dinner, a knight, named 
IHureth, came in, armed at all points, mounted 
on a horse, also covered with mail, c^ a beautiful 
red colour ; on one side he had a naked sword, 
and on the other a dagger; and before him went 
another knight, carrying his lance. In his hand, 
he held a label, which, after he had read its con- 
tents aloud, he gave to the king. The contents 
were to the following purport : * that if any knight, 
esquire, or gentleman, would either say or main- 
tain, that King Henry was not the rightful king, 
he was ready to. combat with him immediately, or 
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any where, or at any time, that it should please 
the king to assign/ The king gave the label to 
one of his heralds, and caused him to cry it in six 
several places, in the city as well as in the hall ; 
but none were hardy enough to make any answer 
to this challenge. When the king had dined, and 
taken some wine and confectionary in the same 
hall, he retired to his chamber, and every one 
departed to his own home." 

As Froissart has here introduced the king^« 
champion, whom Paris had left unnoticed, it may 
not be amiss to observe that the office is much 
more ancient than the time of Henry IV. At the 
coronation of his predecessor, Richard II. Bald- 
win Freville exhibited a petition for it ; but it was 
adjudged to his competitor Sir John Dymock^ 
and it hath ever since continued in his family, 
who hold the manor of Scrivelsby, in Linconshire, 
subject to the condition that the lord thereof shall 
be the king's champion. His fee for the service 
on the day of coronation is a gilt cup and cover, 
which the king sends to him full of wine, after he 
has made his challenge. 

The deposition of a king had its ceremcHiials 
as well as his coronation. When Edward II. was 
deprived of his regal power and dignity, he wa« 
brought into a room at Kenilworth castle, amidst 
a great number of his enemies, and was obliged 
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to declare ^^ that he was sorry the people should 
so much dislike his government ; that he was very- 
ready to resign his power; and hoped that they 
would choose hi$ son Edward to be king over 
them, in his stead." This resignation being re- 
ceived, a knight, named William Trussel, spoke 
as follows : — " I, William Trussell, in the name 
of all the men of the land of England, and of all 
the parliament procurator, resign to thee, Edwaid, 
the homage that was made to thee some time 
(ago) ; and from this time forward now following, 
I defy thee, and deprive thee of all royal power, 
imd I shall never be attendant upon thee as king 
after this time." This being done. Sir Thomas 
Blunt, knight, steward of the household, by break- 
ing his staff, resigned his office, and declared that 
the late king's family were discharged. The un- 
happy Edward was then removed to his prison, 
and soon afterwards underwent a horrible assassi- 
nation. 

So also, at the beginning of the troubles in the 
reign of Richard II. Thomas Percy, Earl of 
Worcester, and Lord of the King's Household, 
broke his white staff of office, and licensed all the 
king's servants to depart. And King Richard 
himself, when he was taken, made a forced resig- 
nation of his crown, before a great assembly of 
lords, at the Tower of London. He was brought 
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into the chamber, royally habited in his corona* 
nation robes and a rich bonnet upon his head } 
he held the crown and sceptre in his hands, which 
he resigned to the Duke of Lancaster (Henry IV.) 
beseeching the lords who were present, that they 
would accept " his cousin the Duke" to be their 
king in his stead. This resignation was taken 
down, and read in full parliament; and the king 
was thenceforth deprived of his royal power, as he 
was shortly afterwards of his life. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

The dress of the English aera, though subject 
to a vast variety of fashions and alterations, was 
generally pompous ; and in many cases so prepos- 
terous, that the government and the clergy deemed 
it their duty to interfere, in order to check the 
licentiousness of the times. 

Camden says silk was first brought into use in 
England in the reign of Henry H.; and he speaks 
of a costly kind of stuff in this country, called 
in Latin aurifrtsiwn, but confesses himself igno- 
rant of its English name. This, he says, was 
much desired by the popes, and highly esteemed 
in Italy. 

In the reign of Henry I. the use of fiirs upon 
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the garments became general in England;- before 
this time, they were con6ned to the robes of kings 
and nobles. 

The luxury of apparel, about the commencement 
of the reign of Edward III. was strongly satirized 
by the Scots; ''for, at that time/' says an old 
chronicle, '* the Englishmen were clothed all in 
coats {peUgcoats) and hoods, painted with letters 
and flowers, and seemly with long beards." — In 
the third year of his reign, Edward III. when he 
made his public entry into Amiens, to do homage 
to the French king, Philip De Valois, for the 
Duchy of Aquitaine, was habited in a robe of 
crimson velvet, powdered with golden leopards, 
a crown upon his head, and a sword by his side, 
with spurs of pure gold upon his heels. About 
the nineteenth year of the same reign, the king, 
for the encouragement of military sports, esta- 
blished his Bxmnd Tabk at Windsor, and great 
numbers of foreign knights resorting thither, the 
English took fironi them such a variety of fashions 
and new habits, that the old monks cried shame 
upon them. Douglas, monk of Glastonbury, after 
declaiming in rather coarse language, against this 
folly of dress, affirms that/' these dii^uisings and 
pride afterward brought forth and caused many 
mischielB and mishaps that happened in the realm 
ofEngland." 

L 
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In the year 1369, the 44th of the same Ed- 
ward III. caps of divers colours, especially red, 
with costly* linings, began to be used; and about 
three years afterwards, "they began to wanton 
it," says Camden, " in a new round curtail weedf 
which they called a chke, and in Latin armiUmsa, 
as only covering the shoulders : and this, notwith« 
standing the king had endeavoured to restrain all 
these inordinances and expenses in clothing, as 
appears from the law, by parliament established, 
in the 36th year of his reign : ' All ornaments of 
gold or silver, either on the daggers, girdles, neck- 
laces, rings, or other ornaments for the body,' 
were forbidden to all who, could not spend ten 
pounds a year ; and, farther, that ho ^ ftir, or pre- 
cious and costly apparel,' should be worn by any 
but men possessed of one hundred pounds a year." 

In the reign of Richard II. the statutes of the 
preceding reign were very badly attended to. The 
king himself was very sumptuous in his apparel ; 
for he had, as Holingshead informs us, among 
other gorgeous suits, one coat, covered with gold 
and precious stones, valued at thirty thousand 
marks. His example was followed by his sub-* 
jects ; and Sir John Arundel, who had a change 
of no less than fifty-two new suits of cloth of gold 
tissue, was so very splendid in his apparel, that 
he was thought to exceed even the king himself. 
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Early in this reign, also, began what Stowe calls 
the detesiabk use of piked shoes; the points .of 
which were so long, that they were tied up to the 
knee of the wearers with chains of gold, or silver 
gilt; or, by such as could not afford these, with 
silken strings. This fashion prevailed down to 
the time of Edward IV., notwithstanding many 
attempts of the legislature to suppress it; and, at 
length, it was with difficulty abolished by the in- 
terference of the clergy, who, in the fifth year of 
the last-named king, ordained that the points of 
shoes or boots should not exceed two inches in 
length, on pain of excommunication and the for- 
feiture of twenty shiUings. 

In the history called Etdogiunij cited by Cam- 
den, the commons are said to have been besotted 
• at this time with excess of apparel : " some were 
in wide surcoats reaching to the loins ; some in 
garments reaching to their heels, close before and 
strutting out on the sides ; so that on the back 
they make men seem women ; and this they called 
by a ridiculous name gowne: their hoods were 
small, tied under the chin, and buttoned like the 
women's, but set with gold, silver, and precious 
stones. Their lirripippea (tippets which went 
round the neck, and hung down before) reached 
to their heels, all jagged. They had another loeed 
of silk, called a paUock (a close jacket, like a 

l2 
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waistcoat); their hose vreie of two colours, c^ 
pied with more ; whidi, with latchets, called hei^ 
IdtSy they tied to their paltocks, without any 
breeches. Their girdles were of gold and silver^ 
some worth twenty marks ; their shoes and pat- 
tens were snouted and piked more than a finger 
long, crooking upwards, and fastened to the knees 
with chains of gold and silver/' &c. Chaucer also 
laments " the sinful costly array of clothing," ex- 
pressed on the one hand in too much superfluity, 
and on the other in ^^too disordinate scantiness," 
which left it scarcely jdecent.. He reprobates "the 
cost of embroidering, the disguised indenting, 
{vandyhing, as it would now be called), barring, 
ounding (tc^ainn^), plaiting, winding, or bending, 
and other waste of cloth, in vanity. But thete 
is," continues he, '* also the costly furring of the 
gownes (a name to which he seems to bear a great 
antipathy), so much pouncing of the chisel, to 
make holes, so much dagging of aheres farche^ 
with the superfluity in length of the foresaid 
gownes trailing in the dung and in the mire, on 
horse and also on foot, as well of man as of woman, 
that all that trailing is verily as in effect wasted, 
consumed, threadbare, and rotten with dung," 
Sec. He alsb inveighs agaiiist their party*ooloured 
hose, white and red, white and blue, white and 
black, black and red, &c. And this ridiculous 
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custom of wearing various colours was not con- 
fined to the hose ; for, in many ancient delinea- 
tions, we meet with figures in garments divided in 
the middle, straight down one side of one colour, 
and the other side quite different. John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, had a dress, white on one 
side, and dark blue on the other. Sometimes one 
leg had a boot on, and the other a shoe. 

The women, about this time, began to use high 
attire upon their heads, and piked horns; with 
long training gowns. 

In the reign of Henry VI. all the fantastical 
and ridiculous fashions of the former times seem 
to have been collected together. To such an ex- 
cess were they carried, that the parliament, in the 
third year of Edward IV. deemed it expedient 
to interfere, and an act was passed, enjoining 
that no man or woman, under the estate of a lord 
(or lord's children), should wear any cloth of gold 
tissue, or apparel embroidered with gold, or have 
any furs or sables upon their garments ; and that 
no yeomen, or person under that degree, should 
have in their clothing "any bolsters of wool, 
cotton, or other stuff;" or in their jackets any 
thing save the lining equal to the outside ; and 
that no person should wear a gown, a jacket, or 
a cloak, but what was of such a length, that when 
the same man stood upright, it should hide his 
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hinder parts : and it was farther enacted, that no 
mad should wear shoes, or boots, with pikes ex- 
ceeding two inches in length* It was also strictly 
forbidden, under pain of a grievous fine, that any 
tailor should stuff or bolster a garment, or make 
it shorter than the act pirescnbed; and also to all 
shoemakers, that . they should make any shoes, 
or boots, above the proportioned size. But even 
these regulations seem not to have been suffident 
entirely to abolish these foolish fashions ; for, in 
the fifth year of the same king, proclamation was 
made throughout England, that the points of 
shoes, or boots, should not exceed two inches, 
upon, pain of cursing by the clergy, besides the 
forfdture of twenty shillings. 

Although a considerable improvement had 
taken place at this time in domestic comforts, 
ocN^pared with what they were under the Saxon, 
Danish, and Norman aera^ they would still ap- 
peal* to modern conceptions of a very coarse kind. 
The first introduction of feather beds is not as- 
certatined; they are mentioned as early as the 
reign of Ridiard II. Yet Holingshead, who 
wrote as late as the reign of Elizabeth, says, ^' our 
fathers, and we ourselves, have liEun full oft upon 
straw pallettes, covered only with a dieet, under 
coverlets of dogswain or hopharlUs (I Use," says 
h^, ^ the' very words of the old men, fixNn whom 
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I received the accounts)^ and a good round log 
under, their bead% instead of a bolster. If it 
were so that our fethers, or the goodnmn of the 
house, had a mattress, or flodc bed, and thereto 
a skck of chaff to rest his head upon, lie thought 
bisiself as well lodged as the lord of the town, so 
well were they contented* ^ Pillows,' said thejr, 
* were thought ineet only for women in childbed/ 
As for servants, if they had sheet above tbem, it 
was weU ; for seldom had they any under their 
bodies, to keep them from the pricking straws, 
that ran oft through the canvass, and raced th^ir 
hardened hides."—- '^ In all the delineations of 
the Englii^ aera, that I have seeii," observes Strutt, 
*^ the figures represented in bed are pictured qtiite 
naked," not excepting the queen, the duchess, and 
the duke. *^ This may appear still more strange, 
when, on examination of the Saxon, Danish, and 
Norman ceras, we find the figures in bed with 
dose garments." 

<* .For household furniture," says Holingshead, 
'' m our days, old men may remember great im* 
provements; as the exchange of treene (wooden) 
platters for pewter, and wooden spooiis for silver 
or tin. For so common were all sorts of treene 
(wooden) vessels in old time, that a man should 
hardly find four pieces of pewter (of which one 
was peradventure a salt), in a good farmer's 
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house; and yet, for all this frugality, if it may be 
so justly called, they were scarce able to live and 
pay thieir rents, at their days, without selling a 
cow, a horse, or more ; although they paid but 
four pounds at the uttermost by the year. And 
the reason was owing to too much attention to 
the alehouse, and too little to work : for, although 
at present (time of Elizabeth), the four pounds 
be improved to forty or fifty, yet will the farmer 
think his gains very small towards the^^nidst of 
his term, if he have not six or seven years' rent 
lying by him towards the purchase of a new lease« 
besides a fair garnish of pewter on his cupboard, 
three or four feather beds, as many coverlets and 
carpets of tapestry, a silver salt, a bowl for wine, 
if not a whole neast (set), and a dozen of spoons, 
to furnish up the suit." 

The English were always fond of good cheer; 
and they carried their indulgences in this respect 
to such excess, that King Edward III. in the se- 
venteenth year of his reign (A. D. 1344), felt 
himself obliged to establish certain rules relative 
to eating and drinking, by which any common 
man was forbidden to have any dainty dishes at 
his table, or costly drink. Some idea of the pro- 
fuseness of this period may be gathered from the 
fact of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, third scm of Ed- 
ward III., having above thirty courses on his 
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tahte, at his marriage feast; ^^ and the fragments 
that remained,'' says Stowe, ** were more than 
sufficient for a thousand people." * The same au- 
thor informs us, that when the great hall at 
Westminster was finished (A.D. 1899), King 
Richard II. kept his Christmas there, with daily 
justings and running at the tilt; and such num- 
bers came, that every day twenty-six or twenty- 
eight oxen, and three hundred sheep, were slain, 
besides fowls without number. The same king^ 
according to the old poet Harding, had in his 
kitchen three hundred servitors, and fed every 
day ten thousand persons. The nuptial feast of 
Henry IV. (A. D. 1403), consisted of six courses; 
and it is worthy of remark, that the three first 
consisted of flesh and fowls, the three last chiefly 
offish, contrary to the order observed in modem 
times; and the confectionery was included in the 
first course. 

Richard Nevil, Elarl of Warwick, kept such a 
house, that six oxen were fi*equently eaten for 
breakfast 

« 

• Yet in the reign of Edward III. we meet with a law, prohi- 
biting any one to have, either for dinner or supper, more than three 
dishes in each course, and not above two courses; and it is like- 
wise expressly declared that soused meat shall be counted as one of 
the dishes. By another law, servants were prohibited from eating 
ilesh.meat, or fish, more than once a day. 
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Holingshead speaks of these times in maimer 
following: ^^ In number of dishes, and change of 
meat, the nobility of England do most exceed ; 
since no day passeth over their heads wherein 
they have not only beei^ mutton, veal, lamb, kid, 
pork, rabbits, capons, pigs, or such of them as 
the season allows ; but also some portion of the 
red or fallow deer, besides great variety of fish 
and wild fowl ; and thereto sundry other delica- 
cies, wherein the sweet hand of the portingale is 
not wanting. The chief part, likewise, of their 
daily provision is brought in before them, and 
placed on their tables; and when they have 
taken as much as they please, the rest is sent 
down to their serving men and waiters, who feed 
thereon with convenient moderation, their rever- 
sion being bestowed upon the poor, who lie ready 
at their gates, in great numbers, to receive the 
same. This," continues he, " is spoken of the 
chief tables, where the npbleman, his lady, and 
guests, are accustomed to sit; besides which they 
have a certain ordinary allowance daily appointed 
for tlieir halls, where the chief officers and house- 
hold servants do feed (for all are not permitted 
to wait upon their master), and with them such 
inferior guests as are not of calling to associate , 
with the nobleman himself; so that, besides those 
afore-mentioned, which are called to the prin- 
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cipal table, there are commonly forty or three- 
score persons fed in those halls, to the great 
relief of strangers, who are oft partakers thereof.' 
The drink is not usually set on the tables in 
pots or cruses, but each one calleth for a cup 
of such as he wishes to have, or as necessity 
may urge him. When he hath tasted it, he de- 
livereth the cup again to one of the standers by, 
who maketh it clean, and restoreth it to the cup- 
board whence he fetched it. By this means 
much idle tippling is prevented." 

This order, however, was not observed in the 
houses of any under the degree of a knight, or 
an esquire of large income. ** The gentlemen, 
and merchants keep much about one rate ; and 
each of them contenteth himself with four, five, 
or six dishes, when they have but little company, 
or perhaps, with one, or two, or three at most, 
when they have no strangers at their table." 
Yet^ the same writer observes elsewhere, " when 
the merchant makes a feast, he will seldom re- 
gard any thing that the butcher usually killeth ; 
but rejects the same as not worthy to come in 
place." 

In the days of Henry VIII., Queen Elizabeth, 
and the succeeding reigns, when coffee, tea, &c. 
were unknown in England, it was not uncommon 
for the chief lords and ladies of the court to break- 
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fast upon a. fine beef*steak broiled, with a cup of 
ale, at eight or nine in the morning at farthest* 
They then usually dined at mid-day, or one 
o'clock ; and such as ate suppers most commonly 
sat down to meat about seven, or a little before, 
in the evening. In Queen Mary's reign, the sup- 
per hour seems to have been still earlier. Ac- 
cording to Holingshead, the nobility, gentry, 
and students, dined at eleven in the forenoon; 
and supped at. five, or between five and six, in the 
afternoon. The merchants seldom dined before 
twelve at noon, nor supped before six in the af- 
ternoon, especially in London. <* The husband- 
men," continues he, '^ dine also at high noon, as 
they call it, and sup at seven or eight. But out 
of term, in our universities, the scholars dine at 
ten." Froissart mentions waiting on the Duke 
of Lancaster, at five in the afternoon, when he 
had nqfpecL 

After speaking of the liquors, Holingshead in* 
forms us, *^ there are wines of all sorts to be had 
in England; but ale and beer bear the greatest 
brunt in drinking ; and these are of as many sorts 
and ages as the brewer pleases to make them. 
The beer diat is used at noblemen's tables is 
commonly of a year old, or peradv^iture of 
two years tunning, or more; but this is not ge» 
neral : it is also brewed ia Mareh, and is thece- 
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foEe caHedMftroh beer ; but for the household it is 
ttsoalfy not under a month's age; each one oh 
medng to haYe the same as stale as possible, so 
that it wa» not sour; and the fanead as new as pot« 
siUe, so it were not hot." 

Elsewhere, the same writer says,. ^^ the artificer 
and hudbandmon make greatest account of sudi 
meat as thqr ma^y soonest ccmie by, and hace most 
quieUy read^» Their food also consisteth prin- 
cipally of beef and other butcher's meat, as mut-< 
ton, veal, lamb, pork,'' &c. 

The prices of provisions in' this period> oomH 
paved with those in modern times, appear to hare 
been very low, even afber due aUowance has 
be^i. made for the great scardfy and higher: vat 
lue of money during the former eera, when trade 
aad comm^ce'were^t a very low ebb, manufiuv 
tuTOS searoely known, and the national industry 
was- Inanted to the procuring a present s|i]q>]y 
from th% produce of the earth, without any at-', 
tentkm to aucceedingyears. It was^ indeed, a eid^y 
vali^tts period; and military aehievements occtt^-. 
pied the minds of all dasses, fixun.the prince to 
the peasant. Hence the. numerous instances, we 
meet with of dreadful famines and conoomitBnt, 
pestilenoes. s' 

BdEtire the time of Henry L the kings, used to 
receive their taaces in kind, as they wanted, diem, 
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and not in money; and they removed their court 
to different parts of the kingdom, for the conve- 
nience of collecting and consuming them. But 
towards the payment of the soldiers' wages, and 
similar charges, money was raised out of the 
cities and castles, where husbandry and tillage 
were not exercised. In the reign of Heiiry I. 
when the value of victuals for the king's house- 
hold was reduced to the eistimate of money, a 
measure of wheat, to make bread for the service 
of a hundred men for one day, was valued at 
only one shilling;" the carcase of a fat ox, one 
shilling; a fine sheep, four-pence; and the pro- 
vender for twenty horses, four-pence. From this 
we may judge how dreadfully must that dearth 
have been felt, in the eighth year of John, when, 
in consequence of a severe frost in the preceding 
year, a quarter of wheat sold for a mark of sil- 
ver, which, during the greater part of the reign 
of Henry II. had been sold for only one shilling ; 
other things, as beans, peas, and oats, being in 
proportion ! About the forty-third year of Henry 
III. the price had mounted up to fifteen and 
twenty shillings a quarter; and, what was still 
worse, even at that exorbitant price, not half 
enough could be got to supply the nation. 

Edward II. in the eighth year of his reign, en- 
deavoured to alleviate the grievances of his peo- 
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plc, by issuing writs, and settling the assize for 
all kinds of provisions; as, that a fat ox, stall-fed, 
should not be sold for more than twenty-four 
shillings; nor one grass-fed for more than six- 
teen: a fat cow for ten shillings; a swine well 
fed, of two years' growth, for two shillings and 
sixpence; a fat sheep for one shilling and two- 
pence; a goose for two-pence; a hen for three 
balance; three pigeons for two-pence; and 
twenty eggs for one penny. This act, however, 
was so far from producing the desired effect, that 
in the very next year, in consequence of a famine, 
a quarter of wheat sold for one pound eight shil- 
lings, and all other kinds of provisions bore a 
proportionate price. And when the price after- 
wards fell to the level of the assize, such quan- 
tities of all the necessaries of life were bought 
up and consumed, that the poor very soon felt 
the pernicious effects of that very act, which they 
had so ardently wished should be made, and it 
was soon repealed; for, ere a few months had 
elapsed, there was no provision of any sort to he 
got, at any rate whatever. In the eleventh year 
of the same king, indeed, owing to a plentiful 
season, wheat w^ sold for ten-pence a bushel, 
which before fetched ten shillings ; and a bushel 
of oats for eighl>-pence, which in the preceding year 
was worth eight shillings. Soon afterwards grai^ 

^f 2 
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began to grow dear again, and^so continued con* 
stantly ineieaang, that (says Caxton) forty yeai» 
after die death of Edward 11. a bushel of wheat 
sold for ten shillings, which, in the former re%n, 
was worth no more than three-pence. In the 
reign of Richard IL plenty began again to shine ; 
for, in his third year, a bushel of wheat sold for 
four-pence and ^isqpence; a gallon of white wine 
for sixpence, and of.red.foar four-pence ; and thus 
continued till the fourteenth year, when a budiel 
of wheat was worth thirteen-pence; and sudi 
plenty was again in Ate beginning of the twenty- 
first year of the same king, that a quarter of bar- 
ley sold for only one shilling. 

From this time we find the price of corn ad- 
Jiraiicing ; for in the second year of Henry IV. a 
quarter of wheat sold for sixteen shillings, till« 
a great plenty being brought from Normandy, 
the distresses.of the people were much alleviated. 
From these drcumBtances, it is evident, that 
agriculture V7|us very much neglected; since the 
country is now capable of sapplying a Tastly in-* 
creased population, besides making occasional 
exports to distant colonies and foreign states. 

In the sKxteenth and two foUowuig years of 
Henry VL the wet and bad weather caused such 
a scarcity of com, that wheat s€id from half a 
pirpwn to three shillings aaci famr-peooeia bushol^ 
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SO that the poor made themselves bread of fern 
and oats. In the twenty-fourth year of the same 
prmce, an act of parliament was passed, permit- 
ting the fiEumer, when wheat sold for six shillings 
and eight-pence the quarter, rye for four shillings, 
and barley for three, to export it without licence, 
except to the king's enemy. In the second year 
of Henry VII. wheat sold for three shillings the 
bushel; but in his twenty-fifth year, the price 
w^as so much reduced, that a quarter of wheat was 
worth only forty shillings. 

Prior to the time of Edward II. it was the 
practice to make malt of wheat; but in the ninth 
year of that prince, above alluded to, the citizens 
of London prohibited it in the precincts of their 
jurisdiction whenever wheat should be dear. And 
the king, judging that the statute was worthy his 
observation, issued his mandamus,''prohibiting the 
making of malt from wheat in all parts of his 
kingdom, from that time forward. The practice, 
however, seems to have been afterwards revived ; 
for in the ancient Chronicle of London is found 
a receipt for making beer, which directs the use 
of ten quarters of malt, two quarters of. wheat, 
two quarters of oats, and forty pounds weight of 
hops, for making sixty barrels of beer. 

According to the statute, made in the fifty-first 
year of Henry IIL when a quarter of wheat was 

m3 ' 
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sold for twelve-pence, the fttrddng loaf of unistd 
i^ead, (a kind of cake made with honey,. or with 
meal and oil), i^ould weigh mx pounds, of sixteen 
ounces ; t&e farthing loaf of eocket breadj (white . 
bread), of the same corn and boulting, sslioald 
weigh mcnre than the wastel by two ounces, or 
more by five ounces if made of corn of less price ; 
a farthing symneii (a sort of small cake, twice 
baked, and also called a cracknel^y jhindd weigh 
two ounces less than the wastel ; bnad of tretM- 
should weigh two wasteLs; and bread of common 
wl^at should we^h two great cocketis. Accord- 
ing to this {dan were settled the prices^ regular in 
proportion, till twelve shillings the quarter was 
allowed for wheat; and then, continues the sta- 
tute, ^^ a baker of every quarter of wheats as it 
hath been proved by the king^s bakar% may gam 
four-pence and the bran, and two loaves for ad* 
vantage ; for three servants, one penny halfpenny $ 
for two lads, a halfpenny ; for salt, a halQ^enny ; 
for kneading, a halfpenny ; for candle, one far- 
thing ; for wood^ two-pence ; and for the sifting 
or boulting the meal, one hal^nny." 

The same statnte^^ extending to brewers alsoy 
declares^ that ^ when a quarter of wheat was sold 
for three shiffings, or tfavee shillings and fowr- 
pence^ and a quarter of barley at die price of 
tw«itywpence^ or two shillings, and a quarter of 
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tmts at sixt«eii»|ieiice ; then brewers in cities 
ought, and could well a£ford, to siell two gallons 
of ale for one penny ^ and but of cities they might 
sell three of four gallons for a penny.'' In the 
mntkyeiyr of Edward IL the year of great scarcityt 
as already sbewn^ a gaDon of small ale was sold 
for two-ipence^ of the better sort for three-peiice, 
and of the best for four-pence ; but the Londonerik 
ordained that in ithe city a gallon' of the better- 
most sort of ale should be sold for three halfpence, 
and of dse small ale for one jfenny only. 

The prices of wine and Some other articles may 
be obtained from the following statements : John, 
in the first yeao* of his reign, made a law, that a 
ton of Rochelle wine should not be sold for more 
than twenty shillings ; a ton of wine from Anjou 
for twenty-three shillings; and a tun of French 
wine for twenty-five shillings, except some that 
might be of the Tery best sort, which was allowed 
to be raided to twenty-six shillings and four-pence, 
b«i for no more in any case. By retail, a gallon of 
BodieUe wine wwi to be sold for four-pence,, and 
a gallon of white wine for sixpence. He also 
ordaiited, in every chy and town where wine was 
soM, th4t tw^ve creditable men should be sworn, 
to examine into, and ^ee th$t the above statute* 
should not be broken ; and if any vintner should 
be found guilty of selling wine by smaller measures 
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than by tliis assize were established, he was to be 
imprisoned, and his goods forfeited to the king. 
In the 16th year of Henry VI. when a great 
scarcity prevailed of all kinds of provisions, wine 
was sold for twelve-pence the gallon ; bay-salt at 
fourteen-pehce the bushel; and malt at thirteen 
shillings and four-pence the quarter, which was 
then considered as a great price. In the twenty- • 
fifth year of Henry VII. so great a quantity of 
Gascony wine was brought to London, that it was 
sold for forty shillings the tun ; and in the same 
year a basket of bay-salt sold for four-pence only. 
The following items are from some bills of pro- 
visions in the time of Henry VIII. preserved in 
the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum: 
Sugar, Id. per lb. ; milk, l^ per gallon ; cream, 
6d. per gallon ; eggs, 1^. per dozen ; butter, 4^. 
per gallon; pears, 7</. per hundred: biscuits, Sd. 
per lb.; pikes, l8.4)d. each; rounds of sturgeon, 
2^.91/. each; rounds of brawn, 1^. 5^. each; 
swans, 68. each ; quails, 5s. per dozen ; rabbits, 
2s. 2d. per dozen ; capons, Id. each ; pigeons, 
\0d. per dozen ; geese, 8d. each ; a sirloin of beef, 
28. M. ; half a calf, 28. Sd. ; ale, S8. Sd. per 
barrel; beer, 1^. per kilderkin; red and claret 
wine, lOd. per gallon; salt, 4fd. per peck. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The sports and pastimes of the first rank, and 
the most noble, in this period, were the tourna- 
ments. Not that the passion for hunting, hawk- 
ing, and other champaign amusements was abated; 
for these ancient sports were still pursued ; and, 
instead of being confined, as formerly, to kings 
and nobles, the Forest Charter, signed by King 
John, and confirmed by his son Henry III. al- 
lowed every freeman to have, in his own woods, 
aviaries of hawks, sparrow-hawks, falpons, eagles, 
and herons; together with a right to all the 
money he might find upon his own premises. By 
the same charter, also, no man was from that time 
to forfeit either hk life or limbs for killing the 
king's deer; tiiough, if any man should be con- 
victed of (Stealing venison hekongmg to the king, 
he should be subject to a heavy fine, and in de^ 
&ult of payment be imprisoned for a year and a 
day, after which he should find security for his 
good behaviour, or be sent into banishment. 

The anhnids of the chase were the hare, the 
hart, the buck, the roebuck, the doe, the wild 
boar, the fox, the wolf, the marten-cat, the pok** 
oat, the ffrep or badger, and the otter ; as appears 
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from the following lines, extracted from a book, 
now preserved in the Cottonian Library, "On 
the Craft of Hunting," written by Master John 
GyiFord and William Twety, lyho were with'King 
Edward II. 

And for to sette yonge hunterys in the way 

To venery, I cast me fyret to go ; 
Of wheche 4 bestes be, that is to say, 

The hare, the hertCf the wulfhet the wiid'bo9r also. 

And ther ben other beslis, five of the chaae, 

The buk the first, the seconde the do. 
The fox the thyrde, wfaiche oft. hath hard grace ; 

The ferthe (fourth), the martyn (cat), and the last the roo 
(roebuck.) 

And tfare other bestes beene of gret disport— 

Tlie grey (badger) is one thereof, with his sleepy pace ; 

The cat (polecat) another; the otre one also. 

Hawking, as well as hunting, was an ancient, 
as well as a principal amusement with the English, 
A pers(»i of rank scarcely stirred out without his 
hawk on his fist, which in old paintings is the 
criterion of nobility. The object of this sport 
was the capture of wild fowls, by means of hawks 
trained to the exercise, with much trouble, ex- 
pense, and ingenuity. The diversion was the 
pride of the rich, and the privilege of the poor ; 
for no rank of men seems to have been excluded 
fromi it In the book just quoted from, and in 
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the book of St. Alban's, are given lists of the dif- 
ferent kinds of hawks to be used by the several 
classes of the community, from the emperor down 
to the knave,* or serving man. Vast was the ex- 
pense that sometimes attended this sport; and 
the rigour of the laws for its conservation was 
quite commensurate. In the 34th year of Ed- 
ward III. it was made felony to steal a hawk ; 
and to take its eggs, even upon a person's own 
grounds, was punishable with imprisonment for 
a year and a day, besides a fine, at the king's 
pleasure. In Elizabeth's reign, the imprisonment 
was reduced to three months; but the offender 
was to find security for seven years, or remain in 
prison till he did. Such was then the state of o/tf 
England ! During the whole day, the gentry were 
adicted to hawking or hunting; it being then 
^' thought sufficient for noblemen to winde their 
horn, and to carry their hawk fair, and leave study 
and learning to the children of mean people ;" in 
the evening they celebrated their exploits with the 
most abandoned and brutish sottishhess; while 

* TIh* gradation of these classes is curious, and worthy of notice. 

I. An. Emperor; 2. A King; 3. A Prince; 4. A Duke; 5. An 
Easl, also called a Lord; 6. A Baron; 7. A Knight; 8. An 
Esquire; 9. A Lady ; 10. A Gentleman "of the first head;** 

II. A Yeoman; 12. A poor man; 13. A Priest; 14. A Hclj. 
water Clerk; 15. A Knave. 
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the inCerior rank of people^ by the most unjusi; 
and arbitxary laws» were liable to capkal punisii- 
mentSy to fines, and loss of liberty, for destroying 
the most noxious of the feathered trU)e. 

The ki^wks, or falcons, that, w^e ist use: m 
these kii^ploms, are now foimd. to breed in 
WaleS) in Scotland, and the a^|#wi;^ Bsles. 
Theperegrmefaieonf which was^apprej^al^ ^ th^ 
use of eacls, inkeffite the rocks of CA^riL9a:^oBshi^^ 
the same species^ with the gyrfaicon9 (for ki^gs), 
th« gentil^ (for priiices), ajokd, the ^oBhiSiJoh^ (for 
yeomea), are found in Scotland; and the Utamar^ 
(for esquires,) ij^ Ireland. The Norweg^n^ breed 
was in h^h esteem ia England, and was deem^ a 
bcibe not unworthy of a king: thus Geofiry Fit^- 
paexre gasr^ two good Norway hawks to King Johf^t, 
to obtain for his friend, Walter le Madina^ the 
Mberty of exporting a hundred weight of chesse; 
and Niehdlas the Dane was to- give thei king a 
hawk every time he.cwie to England, that he 
might have free liberty to trafiic throughout the 
king's dominions. They were ajso m^de th^ ter 
nures by which some noblemen held their estates 
from the crown : Sir John Stanley had a grant of 
the . Isle of Man from Henry IV. to be held of 
the king, his heirs and successors, by homage and 
the service of two falcons on the day of their co- 
ronation ; and Philip de Hasting held his manor of 



Combertoun, in Cambridgeshire, by the service of 
keeping the king's falcons. 

In the inventory of goods at Hampton-court, 
mention is made of ^^ houndes coUares, with tir« 
retts and studdes of silver, some gilt*'— •and 
^^ hawke gloves," together with '^ hawke hoods 
embroidered." The hood was put over the hea4 
of the hawk till she was brought into the field ; 
imd when the game had been started by a spaniel 
dog, her eyes were uncovered and the game was 
shewn to her, which she instantly and with much 
celerity pursued. 

Henry VIII. was passionately fond of this 
amusement; and on one occasion it had nearly 
proved fatal to him : for, as he was following his 
hawk on foot, near Hitching, he attempted to 
leap over a ditch with a pole ; but the pole broke, 
and if one Edmond Mody had not leaped into 
the water and raised his head, which was fast in 
the clay, he would have been drowned. 

Tournaments, which constituted the principal 
diversions of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, were a martial sport, or exercise, in which 
the ancient cavaliers displayed their bravery and 
address. The name is supposed to come iram 
the French tawmert to turn round, because, to 
be expert in these exercises, much agility both of 
horse and man was requisite, they riding round 

N 
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in a ring, in imitation of the ancient circus. The 
first tournaments were merely courses on horse- 
back, wherein a number of cavaliers tilted at each 
other with canes, in the manner of lances ; and 
were distinguished from jtistSj which were a kind 
of single combat of one man against another, with 
blunted lances and swords. Though the justs 
were usually made in tournaments, after a gene- 
ral rencounter of all the cavaliers, yet they were 
sometimes distinct and independent of any tour- 
nament. 

Persons of rank were taught in their childhood 
to relish such exercises as were of a martial na- 
ture, and the very toys that were put into their 
hands as playthings, were calculated to bias the 
mind in their favour. The annexed Plate repre- 
sents two views of a knight on horseback, com- 
pletely equipped for the just; the original toy, 
from which these representations are taken, is of 
brass ; and four wheels were originally attached 
to the pedestal, which has a hole in front, for the 
insertion of a cord. The knight may be readily 
taken from the horse ; and is so contrived, as to be 
thrown backwards by a smart blow on the top of 
the shield, or the front of his helmet. When two 
of these toys were placed at a distance, in o]q>06i- 
tion to each other, they were drawn vicdently to- 
gether, in imitation of two knights tilting; and 
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by the concussion of the spears against th^ 
shields, if dexteix)usly managed, one or both of 
the men were cai^t to the ground. Sometimes 
these toys were without wheels, and pushed by 
the hand upon a table towards each other; but 
in either case the effect was the same. 

The quintain^ of which some notice has been 
taken in a former Chapter,* was a military exer* 
cise of high antiquity, and, doubtless, antecedent 
to justs and tournaments. Originally, the quin- 
tain was nothing more than the trunk of a tree, 
or a post set up for the practice of young begin- 
ners in chivalry. Afterwards, a staff, or sp^ar, 
was fixed in the earth, and a shield, hung upon 
it, was the Diark to strike at. The dexterity of 
the performer consisted in smiting the shield, in 
such a manner as to break the ligatures, and bear 
it to the ground. In process of time, this. diver- 
tton was improved, and instead of the staff and 
shield, the resemblance of a human figure, carved 
in wood, was introduced. To render the appear- 
anoeof this figure more formidable, it was generally 
made in the likeness of a Turk or Saracen, armed 
at all points, bearing a shield upon the left arm, 
and brandishing a club, or sabre, with the right. 
The quintain, thus fashioned, was placed upon a 
pivot, and so contrived as to move round with f»- 

• Pa^e 76. 
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cility. In running at this figure, it was neces- 
sary for the horseman to direct his lance with 
great adroitness, and make his stroke upon the 
forehead between the eyes, or upon the nose; 
for if he struck wide of those parts, and espe* 
cially upon the shield, the quintain turned about 
with much velocity, and, if he was not extremely 
careful, would give him a severe blow upon the 
back with the wooden sabre held in the right , \ 
hand, which was considered as highly disgraceful 
to the performer, while it excited the laughter 
and ridicule of the spectators. 

Among boys, the quintain formed a favourite 
spedes of amusement. An ancient drawing re«- 
presents a boy mounted upon a wooden horse, 
drawn by two of his companions, and tilting at the 
quintain; a pastime which some derive from the 
sportive exercises of the Trojan boys. Another 
drawing exhibits three boys tilting jointly at a 
tub full of water set up on a post, which is to be 
struck in such a manner as not to throw the con- 
tents over them. The boys seem to be novices^ 
and have therefore divested themselves of their 
clothing, that they may not wet their garments 
by an unsuccessful attempt. Menestrier says this 
pastime was much in use in Italy, where a large 
bucket filled with water was set up, against which 
they tilted with lances; and if the stroke were 
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qot made with' great dexterity, the bucket was 
overset, and the lanceman thoroughly drenched 
with its contents. 

Sometimes, in the middle ages, military men 
would practise with their lances at a man com- 
pletely armed, whose business it was to act upon 
the defensive, and parry their blows with his 
shield ; this may, not improperly, be denominated 
the human quintaifL According to a representa- 
tion, given in an ancient drawing, the living quin- 
tain was seated upon a three-legged stool, without 
any support behind, and the object of the tilter 
was to overthrow him ; while, on his part, he was 
to turn the stroke of the pole, or lance, on one 
side vidth his shield ; which, done with adroitness, 
would occasion the fall of his assailant. 

In other representations, a similar kind of ex- 
ercise, though practised in a different way, is exhi- 
bited* In one, a man is seated, holding up one 
of his feet, opposed to the foot of another man, 
who, standing upon one leg, endeavours to thrust 
him backwards* In another, his opponent is 
seated in a swing, which drawn back by a third 
person, so that, when the rope was set at liberty, 
the man descended with great violence, and strik- 
ing the foot of his antagonist, without doubt, fre- 
quently overthrew him* 

Tilting^ or running at the ring, was also a very 
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fashionable exercise, and evidently derived from 
the quintain. The excellency of this pastime was 
to ride at full speed, and thrust the point of a 
lance through the ring, which was supported in 
a case, or sheath, by means of two springs, but 
might be readily drawn out by the force of the 
stroke, and remain upon the top of the lance. 
In tilting at the ring, three a>urses were allowed 
to each candidate ; and he who tbrust the point 
of his lance most frequently through it, or struck 
it, was the victor j but, if it so happened, that 
neither was done, or the candidates wer^ equally 
successful, the courses were repeated till one of 
them gained the superiority. 

In the romantic ages, both ImarniGmtfi^ fOid 
justs were held in the highest esteem : they were 
sanctioned by the countenance and example of 
the nobility^ and prohibited to all below the rank 
of esquire. The justs, however, were considered 
as less honourable than the tournaments; for the 
knight who had paid his fees, and been admitted 
to the latter, had a right to Engage in the former 
without any farther demand ; but if he had only 
paid his fees for j usting, he was not exempted from 
those for the tournament. 

It is generally believed that the tournament 
originated from the childish pastime, practised by 
the Roman youths, called the Troy Gcme^ which 
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is said to have been brought into Italy, soon afi^r 
the Trojan war, by Ascanius, the son of ^neas, * 
and seems to have consisted of a variety of evolu- 
tions performed on hbrseback. The same kind 
of sports, or others bearing a close resemblance 
to them, were established in this kingdom in the 
twelfth century, or perhaps earlier. At that time, 
it was customary for the young Londoners, every 
Sunday in Lent, immediately after dinner, to ride 
into the fields, on war-horses, in distinct bands, 
armed with shields and headless lances ; and there 
they exhibited the representation of battles, and 
went through a variety of warlike exercises : at 
the same time, many of the young nobility, who 
had not received the honour of knighthood, came 
from the king's court and from the houses of the 
great barons, to make trial of their skill in arms. 
The youth, divided into different companies, en- 
countered each other ; in one place they fled, in 
another pursued, without being able to overtake ; 
while in a third the pursuing bands overtook and 
defeated the fugitives. 

From these exercises, the justs and tournaments 
arose by slow degrees. At first, the tournament 
consisted only in the knights running by turns at 
the quintain, and wheeling about successively in 
a circle to repeat their course. In process of 
time, to render the pastime more respectable, they 
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rah at each other $ and, ultimatelyy they formed 
themselves into large partieS) which, meeting 
together, combated with maces^ or dub^ and 
beat each other Roundly, -without favoiir or respect 
to rank or dignity. . . » . 

In the middle ages, when the tournaments were 
in their splendour, the Troy game was continued, 
though in a state of impirovemeiit, and distin- 
guished by a diffelrentdenominaticm. It was' then 
called, in Latin, Behordicum^ and in French jBo- 
kourtj or Bdumrt^ and was a kiiid of lance-game, 
in whidi the young nobility exercised themselves, 
to acquire address in handling their arms, and to 
prove their streiigth. It was also calleid the Cane 
GamCf because hollow canes were used instead of 
lances. 

In the tournament, the champions depended 
equally upon their military skill and horseman- 
ship and upon their bodily strength. It was at 
all times highly disgnsusefiil to be unliorsed^ by 
whatever exertion of the adversary it might be 
effected ; and he who, at the conclusion of /the 
sports, had not met with this disaster, besides the 
honour he attained, sometimes received a pecu- 
niary reward. When Edward I. was returning 
from Palestine to England, on his passage through 
Savpy, the Earl of Chabloun invited him and 
his followers to a tournament, in which himself 
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and many other knights engaged. On the day 
appointed, both parties met ; when the engage* 
ment commenced, the Earl singled out the king, 
and, throwing away his sword, cast his arms 
about the neck of the monarch, and used his 
utmost endeavours to pull him from his horse. 
Edward, on the other hand, putting spurs to his 
horse, dragged the Earl from his saddle, hanging 
upon his neck, and then shaking him violently, 
threw him upon the ground. 

The Just^ or Lance'game, as already observed, 
differed materially from the tournament, though 
frequently included in it, and usually took place 
when the grand tournamental conflict was finished. 
It was, nevertheless, perfectly consistent with the 
rules of chivaky, for justs to be held separately. 
In the time of Henry HI. the just assumed a dif- 
ferent appellation, and was also called the Bound 
Tabk Game, from a fraternity of knights, who fre- 
quendy justed with each other, and were accus- 
tomed to eat together in one apartment, where, 
in order to set aside all distinction of rank or 
quality, they were seated at a circular table, where 
every place was equally honourable. The insti- 
tution of the rotmd table is generally attributed to 
Prince Arthur, a celebrated British hero, whose 
achievements are so disguised with legendary won* 
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ders, that his .very existence Has been doubted« 
In the reign of Edward L> Roger' de Mortimer, 
a noblemanof great opulence, established a round 
table at Kenilworth, for the encouragement of 
military pastimes; and there he entertained a 
hundred knights, witk as many ladies, at his own 
expense. The form of this institution occasioned 
a great influx of foreigners, who repaired to 
Kenilworth, either to initiate themselves, or give 
some public proof of their prowess. About 
seventy years afterwards, Edward III. erected a 
splendid table of the same kind at Windsor, upon 
a very extensive scale. This receptacle for mill* 
tary men gave continual occasion for the exercise 
of arms ; and the example was followed by the 
King of France. This rivalry, by diverting the 
attention of the foreign nobility, some of whom 
repaired to Edward's institution, and others* to 
that of the French monarch, had the effect- of 
destroying the establishment in both kingdoms; 
and in England, the round table was superseded 
by the Order of the Garter, the ceremonial parts 
of which are still retained, though the spirit of 
the institution has evf^rated with the change of 
manners. 

The cessiation of the round table occasioned 
little or no alteration respecting the justs,- which 
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had been practised by the knights belonging ta 
it, and continued to be fashionable, till at length 
they superseded the tournaments. 

In the justs, the combatants most commonly 
used spears deprived of their iron heads ; and the 
exceUency of the performance consisted in striking 
the opponent upon the front of his helmet, so as 
to beat him backwards from his horse, or break 
the spear. Originally, they drove against each 
other, and endeavoured to unhorse their adver- 
saries by the conflicting shock : but, in a more 
advanced age, a ftamcr was interposed, consisting 
of a strong boarded railing in the midst of the 
lists, but open at both ends, and between four 
and five feet in height. In performing the j lists, 
the combatants rode On opposite sides of this 
barrier, and were thereby prevented from running 
their horses upon each other. 

The privilege of distributing prizes and remit- 
ting the punishments of offenders, was, by the 
laws of the tournament, vested in the fair sex ; 
but at the justs the authority of the ladies was 
much more extensive. The justs were usually 
made in their honour : they presided as judges 
paramount over the sports, and their determina- 
tions were in all cases decisive. 

At' the celebration of these pastimes, the lists 
were superbly decorated, and surrounded by the 
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pavilions of the several champions, ornamented 
with their arms, banners, and banerolls. The 
scaffolds for the reception of the nobility, who 
came as spectators, those especially which were 
appointed for the royal family, were hung with 
tapestry and embroideries of gold and silver: 
every person upon such occasions appeared to the 
greatest advantage, decked in sumptuous array ; 
and every part of the field presented to the eye 
a rich display of magnificence. To this may be 
added the splendid appearance of the knights en- 
gaged in the sports : themselves and their horses 
most gorgeously arrayed, as well as their esquires 
and pages, together with the minstrels and heralds 
who superintended the ceremonies, all of them 
being clothed in costly and glittering apparel. 
Such a display of pomp must have made a strong 
impression on the mind, which was not a little 
heightened by the cries of the heralds, the clan- 
gour of the trumpets, the clashing of the arms, 
the rushing together of the combatants, and the 
$houts of the beholders : hence the popularity of 
these exhibitions, in an age when the attention 
was not diverted by commercial pursuits and spe- 
culations, may be easily accounted for. 

The prince who published a tournament, used 
to send a king at arms, with a safe conduct imd ii 
sword, to aU the pr^ices, knights, &c signifyingr 
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that he intended ^^ holding a tournament and a 
clashing of swords, in the presence of ladies and 
damsels.'' They first engaged man against man, 
then troop against troop ; and after the combat, 
the judges allotted the prize to the best cavalier 
and the best striker of swords, who was also con* 
ducted in pomp to the lady of the tournament 

According to Munster, tournaments were first 
established by Henry the Fowler, Duke of Sax- 
ony, and afterwards Emperor, who died A. D. 
936; but it appears from the " Chronicle of 
Tours," that the true inventor, at least in France, 
was Geoffiy, Lord of Preuilli, about A. D. 1066 ; 
but they did not make their appearance in Eng*- 
land till the reign of Stephen, about 1140. The 
great danger to which they exposed the comba- 
tants, and the serious affrays and real hostilities 
to which they gave rise, induced several popes to 
prohibit them, and such as were slain in tKem 
were, by the church canons, denied Christian 
burial. The kings of England, prior to Stephen, 
constantly refused to suffer them to be exercised 
within the realm; and afler. Stephen had intro- 
duced them, they were so much opposed, that 
Henry III., by the advice of his parliament, sub- 
jectied such as, without special le^ve, should hold 
a tournament, to the forfeiture of their estates, 
and their children to disinheritance. Richard I. 

o 
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however, removed all these restrictions, fuid not 
only allowed the use of tournaments, hut encou- 
raged his nobility to practise it. After this pe* 
nod, e^ecially in the time of Edward III. these 
diversions hecame familiar, and were performed 
with extraordinary magnificence, in the Tilt-yard, 
near St. James's, and in Smithfield, and various 
other places. 

Richard 11. held a tournament in Smithfield, 
where his whole household appeared in the king's 
livery; their coats, arms, shields, and trappings, 
jbeing embroidered with white harts ; and they had 
crowns of gold about their necks, with golden 
<;hains hanging therefrom. Four- and- twenty 
ladies, also, coming to the justs, led as many lords 
with chains of gold, all in the same kind of 
«uits of harts, from the Tower, on horseback, 
through the city of London, into Smithfield. 

At these tournaments, &c. the usual method 
was for the knights to challenge all comers to 
perform so many courses with the lance, or so 
many blows with the sword, or the like. At die 
marriage of Richard, Duke of York, son of Ed- 
ward IV. with Anne Mowbray, dau^ter of the 
Duke of Norfolk, sIk gentlemen ^allenged all 
comers at the Just Royal, first with helm and. 
shield, inmanner accustomed; secondly, to mm 
in mUngf hammB along a tilt; and tlurdly, to 
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smke certain strdces with swords and gtnie qf 
iamep* 

In the reign of Henry VII, certain gentlemen^ 
who styled themselves " the servants of Ladi6 
Maie^^ in honour of the month of May» gave a 
challenge to all comers, to be performed ai^ 
Greenwich. The sports began on the fourteaith 
of the month, and were continued for six days^. 
from two till five o'clock in the afternoon. And 
some time after, four gentlemen challenged all 
vomers at Greenwich, "to the feate 'called the 
barriers, with the casing speare, and the topffOUi^. 
md the bastarde sworde ; and one cast with the 
^pee^e hedded with the mom,, and seventeen 
strokes with the swarde, point and edge rebated 
(blunted) ; without close or griping one another 
with handes, upon paine of such punishment asK 
the judges for the tyme being should thinke re-^ 
qiiisite." 

The danger attendant upon these s^rts is evif* 
denced in the numerous accounts we have im oui:i 
histories of lords and nobles killed or hurt at 
them: among many other noble persons^ we read 
of the French king^ Henry II. who, in 1556^ 
was slain at a tournament; and also of the tilt 
esdiibited at Chalons, which, from the numberi» 
dain on both sides, obtained the name of " the 
little war of Chalons." " And that they should 

o2 
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be often hurt,'' says Strutt, '^ must follow of con- 
sequence ; for, imagining two strong men on spi- 
rited horses, running against each other, their 
horses full speed, the least was the throwing one 
or other out of their saddles upon the ground,'' 
which, considering the weight of the armour, 
could not but be attended with serious conse- 
quences. Thus Stow, speaking of a justing held 
on London Bridge, A. D* 1395, between David, 
Earl of Crawford, and Lord Wells, says, the 
latter was, at the third course, cast from the 
saddle to the ground, and much hurt. And 
Caxton relates, that in the seventeenth year of 
Richard II. '^ the EsltI of Moreyf, a Scottish 
lord, challenged the Earl Marshal of England to 
just with him on horseback with sharp spears; 
and so they rode together certain courses, but 
not the full challenge ; for the Scottish earl was 
cast, both horse and man, and two of his ribs 
being broken by the fall, he was borne home to 
his inn, and anon after was carried homeward 
in a litter; but at York he died." 

These and other inconveniences led the popes 
again to prohibit these dangerous pastimes, and 
the princes of Europe gradually concurred in 
discouraging and suppressing them. They 
nevertheless continued in England in all their 
glory during the reign of Henry VIII., who 
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greatfy delighted in them, although on one occa>> 
sion they nearly cost him his life. Bbing otlr 
horseback within the tdlt, and his vizor up, when 
like trumpets sounded to the charge, he, forget** 
ting to shut and clasp his vizor down, rode foil 
speed to meet the opponent (who was Bl*andon, 
Duke of Suffolk). The surrounding people, 
seeing his danger, cried out aloud; but it was to^ 
laAe. Brandon, who knew not the cause, pushed 
on, aiming his lance^ as he thought, at the sight 
of the king^s helm (for the face was always aimed 
at in the onset); but, fortunately, he passed somen 
what aside his aim, for the lance entered the hehn 
by die side of the face, and, the braces giving 
way, the helm was forced off, and the king re** 
ceived no farther harm than a slight hurt by the 
sudden, rising of the helmet. 

These wariike shows were generally succeeded 
in the evening by. a superb banquet and mask, 
with dancing and other polite amusements. fVom 
a variety of grand exhibitions of this kind, which 
abounded throughout the whole of Henry's rei^, 
the following is selected from Hall's '^ Union 
of the Houses of York and Lancaster," with no 
other alteratioxi th^n what the change of orth(>- 
graphy requires. This tilt and banquet waa held 
ia the seooad year of Henry's reign, in honour of 

o3 
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the queen, and as a token of joy for her safe re- 
covery from her late lying-in. 

" The morrow, being the 13th of February, 
dfier ditmeTf at time convenient, the queen with 
the ladies repaired to see the justs. The trum- 
pets blew up, and in came many a nobleman and 
gentleman, richly apparelled, taking up their 
horses : after whom followed certain lords appa- 
rdled, they and their horses, in cloth of gold and 
russet tinsel ; knights in cloth of gold and russet 
velvet ; and a great number of gentlemen on foot 
in russet satin and yellow ; and yeomen in rus- 
set damask and yellow; all the nether part of 
every man's hoge scarlet; and yellow caps. Then 
came the king, under a pavilion of cloth of gold 
and purple velvet, embroidered and powdered 
with (the letters) H and K of fine gold ; the com- 
pass of the pavilion above embroidered richly, 
and valenced with flat gold beaten in wire, with 
an imperial crown on the top, of fine gold ; the 
bases and trapper of cloth of gold fretted with 
damask gold, and the trapper pendant to the tail; 
a crane and chafrpn of steel ; in the front of the 
chafron was a goodly plume set full of musers, 
or trembling spangles of gold. After followed 
his three aides (de camp), every one of them 
under a pavilion of crimson damask and purple. 
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powdered with H and K of fine gold, valenced 
and fringed with gold of damask ; on the top of 
every pavilion a great K of goldsmith's work. 
The number of gentlemen and yeomen attendant 
on foot, apparelled in russet and yellow, was 
CLXViii. Then next these pavilions came xii 
children of honour, sitting every one of them on 
a great courser richly trapped and embroidered 
in several devices and fashions, where lacked nei- 
ther embroidery nor goldsmiths' work, so that 
every child and horse, in device and fashion, was 
contrary to other ; which was goodly to behold. 

" Then, on the counterpart entered Sir Charles 
Brandon first on horseback, in a long robe of 
russet satin, like a recluse, or religious person, 
and his horse trapped in the same (kind of) suit, 
without drum or noise of minstrelsy, putting a 
bill of petition to the queen, the effect whereof 
was, that if it would please her to license him to 
run in her presence, he would do it gladly ; and, 
if not, then he would depart as he came. After 
that his request was granted, then he put off his 
sad habit, and was armed at all points, with rich 
bases, and horse also richly trapped, and so did 
run his horse to the tilt end, where divers men 
on foot, apparelled in russet satin, awaited him. 
Next after came in alone young Henry Guylford, 
Esq. himself and his horse in russet cloth of gold 
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and cloA of silvery cbsed in a device, or pageant, 
made like a castle or a turret, wrought of russet 
sareenet Florence wrought, and set out in gold 
with bis word, or poesy ; and all his men in russet 
latin white, with hose of the same, and their bonr> 
nets of like colours, demanding also licence, of the 
queen to run, which to him granted, he took 
place at the end of the tilt Then came ne^t the 
Marquis Dorset and Sir Thomas Bulleyn, like 
two pilgrims from St. James, in tabards of black 
velvet, with palmers* hats oh their helmets, with 
long Jacob's staves in their hands, their hprse 
trappers of black velvet, their tabards, hats, and 
trappers, set with scallop-shells of fine gold and 
stripes of black velvet, every stripe set with a 
scallop-shell; their servants all in black satin^ 
with scallop-sheUs of gold on their breasts. Soon 
after came in the Lord Henry of Buckingham, 
Earl of Wiltshire, himself and his horse appa* 
relied in cloth of silver, embroidered with a poesy, 
or his word, and arms of gold in a poesy, called 
La Maison de Befngey made of crimson damask, 
embroidered with roses and arrows of gold; on 
the top a greyhound of silver bearing a tree qf 
pomegranates of gold, the branches whereof were 
$o large, that they overspread the pageant in aU 
its parts. Then entered Sir Giles Capell, £$r 
Jloland, with many other knights, richly armed 
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and apparelled. And they began the justs, which 
were valiantly achieved by the king and his aides 
amongst whom His Grace (the king) attained the 
prize. 

.. " These justs finished, every man withdrew ; 
the king was disarmed, and at time convenient he 
and the queen heard even soiig; and that night 
all the ambassadors supped with the king, and 
had a great banquet. After supper. His Grace, 
with the queen, lords, and ladies, came into the 
White-Hall, within the said palace, which was 
richly hung ; the hall was scaffolded and railed 
oh all sides ; and there was an interlude of the 
gentlemen of his chapel before His Grace, and 
divers frieshe (new) songs. That done. His Grace 
called to him a great man, or a lord of Ireland, 
called O'Dovell, whom, in the presence of the 
said ambassadors, he made a knight; then the 
minstrels began to play, and the lords and ladies 
began to dance. 

^^ And in the midst of this pastime, when all 
persons were most attentive to behold the dancing, 
the king was suddenly gone, unknown to the most 
part of the people there, unless it were of the 
queen and of certain others. Within a little 
while aftier his departing, the trumpets at the end 
of the hall began to blow. Then' there was a de-^ 
vice, or a pageant, upon wheels brought in, out 
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of which pageant issued forth a gentleman richlji 
apparelled, who diewed, how in a garden of plea<» 
sure there was an arbour of gold, wherein were 
lords and ladies much desirous to shew pleasure 
^nd pastime to the queen and ladies, if they might 
be licensed so to do; who was answered by the 
queen, how she and ail other there were very de» 
surous to see them and their pastime. Then a 
great cloth of arras, which hung before the same 
pageant, was taken away^ and the pageant brought 
nearer; it was curiously made, and pleasant to 
behdid: itwas solemn and rich, for every post 
or pillow thereof was covered with &ized gold 
(gold fringe) ; therein were trees of hawthorn^ 
^lantine, roses, vines, and other pleasant flowers 
of divers colours, with gilliflowers, and other herbi^ 
aU made of satin, damask, silver and gold, ac^ 
oordingly as the natural trees, herbs, and flowers^ 
ou^t to be. In which arbour were six ladies^ 
all apparelled in white satin and green, set and 
embroidered fiill of H's and K's of gold, knit 
together with laces of gold of damask, and all 
their garments were replenished with gUttermg 
iqpangles gilt over. On their heads were bonnets 
all opened at the four quarters, overfirized with 
flat gold of damask ; the orrellettes were of rolls^ 
wreathed on lampaa douckf hoUow, so that t&e gold 
shewed through the lampas dauck; the feuds^ of 
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their h ead set full of newly-devised &shions« In 
this garden ajso was the king, and five with him^ 
apparelled in garments of purple satin, all of cuts 
with H's and K's; ev^ry edge garnished with 
fiized gold, and evary garment full of poesies, 
made of letters of fine gold, or bullion, as thidc as 
they might be ; and every person had his name 
in like letters of massy gold; the first Cuer 
Loyall (Loyal Heart); the second Bone Folure 
(Good*will) ; the third Bone Espoir (Good Hope); 
the fourth Vcdyaunt Desyre (YaJiant Desire); the 
fifth Bone Foy (Good Faith) ; the sixth Anumte 
LoyaU (Loj^ Affection)* Their hose, caps, and 
coats, were full of poesies and H's and K's of fine 
gold in bullion, io that the ground could scarce 
appear, and yet in every void place :were spangles 
of gold. When time was come, the said pageant 
was brought forth into presence, and then de- 
scended a lord and lady by couples; and then the 
minstrels, which were disguised, also danced, and 
the lords and ladies, danced, that it was a plleaaiire 
Io behold* 

*^ In the mean season, the pageant was cxm^ 
nyed to the end of the place, there to tarry till 
the dances were .finished, and so to ha^e received 
the lords and ladies again ; but suddenly the rude 
people ran to the pageant, and rent, tore, and 
spoiled it, so that the lord steward nor the head 
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oiEcers could not cause them to abstain, except 
they should have fought and drawn blood ; and 
so was this pageant broken. 
. '^ After the king and his companions had danced, 
he appointed the ladies, gentlewomen, and the 
ambassadors, to take the letters of their garments, 
in token of liberality; which thing the common 
people perceiving, (they) ran to the king and 
stripped him to his hose and doublet, and all his 
companions in like wise. Sir Thomas Knevet 
stood on a stage, and for all his defence he lost 
his apparel. The ladies likewise were spoiled, 
wherefore the king's guard came suddenly and 
put the people back, or else, as it was supposed, 
more inconvenience had ensued. So the king, 
with the queen and the ladies, returned to his 
chamber, where they had a great banquet, and 
all these hurts were turned to laughing and game, 
and thought that all that was taken away was but 
for honour and largess (bounty): and so this 
triumph ended with mirth and gladness. 

^^ At this banquet, a shipman of London caught 
certain letters, which he sold to a goldsmith for 
3/. IBs, S(L by reason whereof it appeared that 
the garments were of great value." 
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CHAPTER X. 

The precise time when theatrical amufiemaits 
were introduced into England is unknown : they 
are mentioned vexj early in the Norman period, 
by William Fitz-^Stej^n, who flourished in the 
times of Henry IL and Richard L He says, << the 
interludes bcJos^ng to the theatre were plays of 
holy subjects, r^resenting the miracle^ wrought 
by the saints, with the acts and pious: sufferings 
of the blessed majrtyrs.'' And as these representa* 
tions are nojt spoken of as new or uncommon, we 
may justly conclude them to be of a date still 
more ancient. 

In the twelfth century, these exhibitions were 
called Jfirocfeff ; the cito'cA was usually the <Aea^« 
wherein they were performed; and the actors 
weee the ecclesiastics, or their scholars. The first 
piajf <^ this kind known to be specified by name is 
called jSatit^ Catharine; and, acccNrding to Matdiew 
Paris, was written by Geoffrey, a Norman, afi;er- 
wards Abbot of St AUian's, He at first taught 
at DunstaUe about A.D* 1110, where he caused 
his play to be performed, aad borrowed jfrom the 
sacrist of St. Alban's scnne of the ecclesiastical 
▼estments of the abbey, to adorn the actors. 

p 
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In these mysteries, the authors and actors hesw 
tated not to personate the most holy and sacred 
characters, not excepting the Persons of the 
Trinity. In a mystery, called GodPs PnmMeSi 
the principal character is PaJtet Cceksiis, the 
Heavenly Father ; and in the celebrated mystery, 
intitled. Corpus ChrUU^ or The Ccveniry Play^ 
God and Lucifer are the principal dramatis per- 
sonae. In the Harleian Library, is one of these 
mysteries, as ancient at least as the reign of 
Edward I. the subject of which is Chrigts De- 
$cent inio Hell; and the interlocutors are Christ, 
Satan, the Janitor or Gate-keeper (of Hell), 
Adam, Eve, Abraham, David, J(dm Baptist, and 
Moses. 

In 1378, the scholars of St. Paul's School pre- 
sented a petition to Richard II. praying his 
majesty to fM-ohibit some unexpert people from 
presenting the Hisiory of the (M Teatameni^ to 
the great prejudice of the said clergy, who had 
been at great expense, in order to represent H 
publicly at Christmas. 

In the year 1390, the fourteenth of Richard 11. 
the parish clerks of London performed imedndes 
at Skinner's Well, since called Clerk's Well, or 
Clerkenwell, near Smithfield ; which play con- 
tinued three days, the king, queen, and mai^ of 
the nobility, being present. In the succeeding 
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ragn, A.D. 1409, they performed another play, 
at the same place, which lasted eight days ; and, 
beginning with the creation of the. world, it con- 
tained the greater part of the history of the Old 
imd New Testament* It does not appear to have 
been honoured with the royal presence^ but was 
well attended by most of the nobility and gentry 
of the realnu 

The last of these perbrmances appears to 
have borne a <^ose analogy to the mystery, already 
noticed, oi Ccrpim ChfisH^ or JLudus Covenirue, 
the Covenir^ Ploy^ transcripts of which, nearly, if 
not altogetlier, coeval with the time of its repre- 
s^itadon, a»e yet in existence. The prologue to 
this curious drama is delivered by three persons, 
•wbo speak alternately, and are s^led VjmUaiior$ t 
it contains the ai^gument of the several pagamtSj 
or <Ki9, which constitute the piece, and amount 
to no less than forty, each consisting of a detached 
subject from holy writ, beginning with the crear 
lion of the universe, and ending with the general 
judgment. In the first pageant, or act, the Deity 
is represented seated on His throne by Himseli^ 
and declaring His self-existence and etemily, His 
omnipotence, and His tnune essence. This speech 
is of some length; and fit its conclusion the 
angels enter, chanting frcwn tiie church service, 
^^ To Thee ajl ai\gels ^ idoud; the heavens and 
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and aU the powa^ therein : To Thee ChendMm 
and Seraphim continaally do cry. Holy, holy, holy^ 
Lord God of Sabaoth/' Lucifer then makes his 
i^pearance, and desires to know if the hymn they 
had sung was in hoimur of God or of him ? Hie 
good angels readily r^ly, that it was in bommr 
of God^ but tlie einl axigels incline to worship 
Lucifer, and he presumes to seat himself in the 
throne jof ihe Deity. God immediately comnmnds 
him to fall from heaven to hell ; whidi dreadful 
sentence he is eompeUed to obey; and^ with his 
wicked assoriates, he descends to lite lovrer tegi(ms. 
The play liien goes on ; the next pn^eant beti^ 
the Creadon of the World ; ^md the others fot 
low in regular succea^on : ^as many pageants being 
played each dsy as the time would permit, till die 
whole drama was gone thronigh. This play was 
acted by the Friatis Minors, or Mendicant Friars^ 
of Coventry, and commenced on Corpus Chrkti 
Day, whence it received its title. 

Dugdale says, for the performance of these 
plays, theatres were erected for the several scenes^ 
very large and high, and moving upon wheels, 
by which iliey were drawn to all the eminent 
parts of the city, for the better advantage of the 
spectators. 

The stage at this time consisted of three sev«ra4 
phtibrms, or stages, <ine above the other^ Qh 
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the uppennost sat the Paiet CoelediSf surrounded 
with His angels ; on the second appeared the holy 
saints and glorified men; and the lowest was 
occupied by mere men, who had not yet passed 
from time into eternity. On one side of the 
lowest platform was the resemblance of a dark 
pitchy cavern, from whence issued the appear- 
aniQe of fire and flames; and, when it was neces* 
.sary, the>audience were treated with hideous yell- 
ings and noises, imitative x>f the bowlings and 
cries of wretched souls tormented by relentless 
«dflsmons. From this yawning cave, the devils 
thenjselves constantly ascended, to delight and in- 
struct the spectators; to 4ielight^ because they wera 
usually the greatest jesters and bufibons that then 
appeared; and to instruct by warning all men care- 
fully to avoid falling into the clutches of such 
hardened and remorseless spirits. In the more 
improved state of the theatre, when regular plays 
were introduced, all this mummery was abolished ; 
aod the cavern, with the devils, together with the 
upper platform, were taken away, two platforms 
only being left. These continued a considerable 
dme in use, the upper i^tage serving for chambers, 
or any devated situations, (as when some of the 
actors should, from the walls of a city, or the like, 
discourse with those who were standing on the 
lower platform :)> this appears from several entries 
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to be found in the old editions of the first plays^ 
where mention is often made of the upper and 
hwer stages. 

The mysteries often consisted of single subfeete^ 
making but one performance. In the Bodleian 
Library, at Oxford, are two mysteries of this kind ; 
the subject of one is the Qnwersion of St Pantf 
and of the other the Ca^nffimi qfihe Devihfi^em 
Mary Magdalene; they are both Very old andlm^ 
perfect, especially the latter, which seems to want 
several leaves. 

In the Harleian Library are two manuscript 
copies of a very ancient mjrstery, or rather ah 
assemblage of mysteries, called thei%^ ^Ckeafers 
the (^dest is dated 1000, and prefixed to the pre^ 
logue is the following entry : — 

** The Proclamation for Whitsun PUiys, made 
by Wm. Newal, Clerk of the Pendice, ann. 
24 Hen. VUL 
** Forasmuch as of old time, not only for the 
augmentation and increase of the holy andcatho^ 
lie faith of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and to exhort 
the minds of common people to good devotion 
and wholesome doctrine tiiereof, but also for the 
common wealtli and prosperity of this city, a play^ 
and declaration of divers stories of the Bible, be- 
ginning with the creation and iall of Lucifer, and 
ending with the generdl judgment of the world. 
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t6 be declared and played in the Wlutsun ii^eeki* 
tvias devised and made by one Sir Henry Frances, 
sometime monk of this monastery dissolved; who 
obtaining and gat of Clement then Bishop c£ 
Rome a ifmisandda^s qf pardon, and of the Bisdiop 
of Chester at that time /brtff dayif pardcn, granted 
from thenceforth to every person reaorting inpeaoei^ 
Me mafmer, wUh gooddevotkm, to hear and see the 
mid play9j from time to time, as oft as they shall 
be played wid!iin the said city ; and every person, 
or persons, disturbing the said plays, in any man- 
ner of wise, to be accursed by the authority of the 
said Pope Clement's bulls (until such time as he 
or diey be absolved thereof): which plays wene 
devised to the hammr of God, by John Amwaty, 
then Mayor of this city of Chester, his bredur^ 
and whole commonalty thereof, to be broi\gIit 
forth, dedared, and played, at the costs and 
eharges of the craftsmen and occupations of the 
said city, which hitherto, have from time to time 
used and performed the same accordingly: where- 
fore the Mayor, in the King's nante, straidy 
chargeth and commandeth that every person and 
persons, of what estate, degree, or condition soever 
they be, resorting to the said piays, do use iheni- 
selves peaceablys without making any assault, 
affray, or other disturbance, whereby the same 
plays shall be dkturbed; and that no manner of 
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parson or perisons, whosoever he or they be, do 
use or wear any unlawful weapons, within the 
precinct of the said city, during the time of the 
said p]ays ; not only upon pain of cursing by au* 
di<M'ity of the said Pope Clement's bulls, but also 
upon pain of imprisonment of thdr bodies, and 
making fine to the King at the Mayor's pleasure." 

Underneath this proclamation, the third Randal 
Holme hath written, ^^ Sir John Arnway, Mayor, 
1827 and 1328, at which time these plays were 
written by one Randall Higgenett, a monk of 
Chester Abbey, and played openly in the Whit- 
sun week." Then follow the baneSj or short ar<- 
guments of the pageants, by way of prologue^ 
with an explanation of the parts which each com* 
pany, to the number of twenty-four, should under- 
take to have performed. 

'^ In the days of ceremonial religion," says 
Lambarde, ^^ they used (at Witney, in Oxford- 
idiire) to set forth yearly, in manner of a show, or 
interlude, the resurrection of our Lord, &c« iox 
the which purposes, and the more lively hereby to 
exhibit to the eye the whole action of the resmv 
rection, tl^ priests garnished out certain small 
puppets, representing the pers<»i of Christy the 
watchmen, Mary, and others; amongst the which, 
<me bore the part of a waking watchman, who 
^spying Christ to arise, made a continual noise. 
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like to the sound that is caused by the megiting 
of two sticks; and was dttreis&i^coiniMonfy called 
Jack Smachar ^f WUn^. 

Notwithstanding the seriousness of the subject 
which constituted these mysteries, they were not 
without a portion of pantomimical fun, to make 
them palatable to the Tu^ar taste ; indeed, the 
length and dulness of the speedies required some 
sach assistance to enHyen them, and keep the 
auditory in good humoar ; and this may be the 
reason why the mysteries are in gen^-al mudh 
shorter than modem plays. Beelzebab se^as to 
have been the piindpal comic actcN*, assisted by 
his merry troop of under-^erils, who, with variety 
of noises, strange gesture and contortions of 
ibe body^ excited the laughter of the pc^ulace. 
Chaucer speaks of these performances as the 
nsoal xesort of the idle gossips in Lent; and in 
Puree Pkmmaria Creeds a piece perhaps prior 
to Chaucer, a friar mioorite mentions them as not 
less frequented than markets and taverns. 

These ecclesiastical plays^ as already observed, 
were usually perfbrmed in diurches or chapels, 
upon temporary scaffi)lds erected for the purpose; 
Imd sometimes, when a sufficient number of cleri- 
cal actors. w«re not to be procured, the churdi- 
wardens and chief parishicmers caused them to 
be acted by secular players, in order to collect 
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money for defraying the church expenses; and 
in many instances they borrowed the theatrical 
apparel from other parishes, when they had none 
of their own. 

The acting of plays in churches was much de* 
claimed against by the religious writers of the six* 
teenth century ; and Bonner, Bishop of London, 
in the thirty-third year of Henry VIII. issued a 
proclamation to the clergy of his diocese, pro* 
hibiting all manner of common plays, games, or 
interludes, to be played, set forth, or declared, 
within their churches or chapels. 

In Cornwall, the miracle plays, or mysteries, 
were differently represented : they were not per- 
formed in the churches, nor under cover, but in 
the open air. ^^ The guary rmracU^^ (in Englidi^ 
a miracle play,) says Carew, ^^ is a kind of inter* 
hide, compiled in Cornish, out of some scripture 
history. For representing it, they raise an earthen 
amphitheatre, in some open field, having the 
diameter of this enclosed plain some forty or fifiry 
feet The country people flock from all sides, 
many miles off, to see and hear it ; for they have 
therein devils and devices, to delight as well the 
eye as the ear. The players con (repeat) not 
their parts without book, but are pron^ted by 
one, called the ordinary^ who foUoweth at their 
backs with the book in his hand, and telleth them 
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'what to say/' A miracle play of this kind, pre* 
served in the Harleian Library, commences with 
the Creation, and ends with the Deluge. Noah 
himself concludes the play with an address to the 
spectators, desiring them ** to come to-morrow be- 
times," to see another play on the ^^ Redemption 
of Man ;" and then, srpeaking to the musicians, 
he says, '^ Musicians, play to us, that we may 
dance tc^ether, as is the manner of the sport." 
Such a ridiculous jumble of religion and buf- 
foonery might well excite the indignation of serious 
people: yet this species of entertainment continued 
•to be exhibited in Cornwall long, after the abo- 
lition of the Miracles and Moralities in other 
parts of the kingdom, and when the establish- 
ment of regular plays had taken place. Nor are 
the amusements of our modern Lents, a season 
set i^Nut by the church for humiliation and prayer, 
less exceptionable than were these miracle plays : 
what call be more preposterous than an association 
of ifae ^^ Hallelujah Chorus" with Italian love dit- 
ties; the trumpet of "Bright Seraphim" with the 
« Magic Flute," the " Te Deum kmdamusf^ with 
the buffoonery of " E Figaro^^ &c. performed in 
the same evening, by the same orchestra,, and be- 
fi>re the same audience ? To which may be added 
a multitude of minor exhibitions, as dancing mon-: 
keys, automatons, conjurors, people " At Home^"* 
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phantasmagoriae, &c. all of which are reserved 
for the amusement of the public at a time^ when, 
out of respect to the season, the regular and ra- 
tional entertainmeBts of the stage are suspended 
by the very same authority that ailowa of their 
performance ! 

Bat to return to ancient times : the Mysteries, 
&r Miracle Playss by degrees fell into disrepute, 
tiU at length they gave place to another species 
of entertainment, called Morceiitiesy consisting c£ 
mord reasomiHp in pi^aecif virtue, and oonctem. 
nadon of vice. These perfirnnances required 
some degree of invention, and laid the founda^ 
tioh for modem tragedies and comedies. The 
dialogues, which contained something of poetry, 
were carried oa by allegorical characters, as Good 
Doehrine^ Chaaritify FaiJthi Prudence^ DutreHan, 
DeqA^BXtd such like : and thdr discourses were of 
a serious cast. But die province of making the 
spectators merry, descended from the deMf in the 
Mystery, to Vice or /nijvafy, in the Morality, who 
usually personified some bad quality incident to 
human nature, as pHde, or luri, and was dressed in 
a peculiar habit^ with a \v^^ioden dagger, or long 
pole, in. his hand, with whidi, according to a stage 
direction still extant, he was ^^ to lay about him 
histily, and tumble the characters one over the 
other, widi great noise and livt, Jbr dy^part sakeJ* 
Even when regular tragedies and comedies were 
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introduced on the stage, the deiseendants of this 
facetious IniguUy may be traced in the clowns and 
the y&ofo, which too frequently disgrace them ; 
and in modem pantomimes, his family likenefss is 
still to be observed in Harlequin, Punch, aiid their 
extra-natural associates. 



CHAPTER XL 

The plays, hitherto spoken of, differed ma* 
terially from the secular pUxys and interludes, 
which were acted by strolling companies, com- 
posed of minstrels, jugglers, tumblers, dancers, 
haurdaurs, or jesters, and other performers^ pro- 
perly qualified for the different parts of the en- 
tertainment, which admitted of a viariety of exhi- 
bitions. These pastimes are of higher antiquity 
than the ecclesiastical plays, and were' mdch re- 
lished,* not only by the common people, but also 
by the nobility. The courts of the kings of Eng- 
land, and the castles of the great earls and barons, 
were crowded with performers of the SeCidar 
Plays, where they were well received, and hand- 
somely rewarded. The vast sums of money 
which were lavished upon these secuhir itinerants, 
induced the monks and other ecclesiastics to turn 
actors themselves, in order to obtain a share of 
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the public bounty. But, to give the best colour- 
ing to tteir undertaking) they toc^ the subjects 
of their dialogues from holy writ, and performed 
them in the churches. A ^^ mortal strife'* now 
eommenced between the two parties: the cle- 
rical sliowmen, finding their secular rivals re- 
tained their popularity, diligently endeavoured 
to bring them into disgrace, by preaching and 
writing against their exhibitions. On the other 
hand, the secular players made no scruple of imi- 
tating the churchmen, and performing their miys- 
teries, or others similar to them ; and hence the 
petition to Richard II. noticed in the preceding 
Chapter. 

Genially speaking, however, the secular plays 
had nothings to do widi reUgion, mid v^y little 
with ifiLorality; being calculated chiefly to pro- 
mote mirth, without any view to instruction. 
They consisted of comic tales, dialogues^ and 
stories^ iiVt^nnixed with coarse vulgar jests ; ' with 
the addition of instrumental music, singing, danc- 
ing, tumbling^ gesticulation, andmimickiy, to ex- 
cite laughter, iRtbout the least regard to decency ; 
and .&>t this reason, the clergy were prohibited 
from going to see them. 

These players often eKhibited their per- 
formances upon temporsyry sc&iTolds, even as 
late as the- reign of Queen £lizabethr In a 
treatise written at that time, " Against Dicing, 
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Dandng) Vain Play^ or Int^ludes," tlift author 
says^ *< th^y are called BuirumiB, or radier Hip- 
trices^ which play, upon scaffi>ld6 and stag«% 
iAtfMrltid€tt and com«di69;" he applies to them 
the opprobrioiis tenns^ of ^< jugglers, scoffigrs^ 
jei»ters, and plttyeilt f and rankis them with the 
lowest and tao$t vicious of mankinds 

Soon aAer the production of regular plays, 
when proper theatres were established, the modey 
exhibitions of the strolling actors were only re** 
lished by the vulgar ; the law set its face against 
them; the performers Were stigmatized with 
the names of rogues and vagaboikb) and^ so 
early as the sixth year of Edwfflrd Ill« it was 
ordained by parliament, that they should be 
whipped out of London, because they represented 
scandalous things in little alehouses, and other 
places where the populace assembled* 

When all access was denied to diese itinerants 
at^the houses of the opulent, they were forced to 
depend upon the precarious support of the lower 
clashes of the people^ which was insufficient to 
enable diem to appear with their former credit. 
Their companies were unavoidably divided, th^ 
performanees became less worthy ot notice, and/ 
evety one endeavouring to shift for himself in the' 
best manner he could; or, a few of them uniting 
their abilities, as occasion might serve, exhibited at 
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wakes and fiur^ living upon the contributions 
of rustics and children. The traffHaur now be- 
came a xaere juggler J or conjurer^ and played a few 
paltry tricks occasionally, assisted by the bourdour 
orjesUr^ transformed into a VM>A&tVL jack-pudding^ 
or merry-cmdrew. It is highly probable, that ne- 
cessity, the mother of invention, su^ested to him 
the idea of supplying the places of his former 
confederates by automaton figures, constructed of 
w4)od, which, by means of wires, properly attached 
to them, were moved, about, and n^ade to imitate 
many of the actions peculiar to mankind. These 
puppets, with the assistance of speeches made for 
them behind the scenery, produced that species of 
drama, commonly disjtinguished . by the title of. ft 
DrcU^ or Puppft^how. Here a facetious perfon^ler, 
well known by the name otPunchinellOy or Punchy 
as he is called in modern times, supplied the 
place of the /%€, or mirth-maker; and.as, in 
the Moralitie^^ the devil usually carried away the 
Iniquity y or Eml^ at the end of the drama, so Pun- 
chineUo, the genuine descendant of the Iniquity, 
after he has beaten all the other actors off the 
stage, is himself cairied aw;ay by the. mimic ^fl^nion. 
r Previous to the invention; of puppets, or rather 
the incorporation of them into companies, thei'e 
wete automatons, that performed a variety of mo- 
tions : the famous rood^ or crucifix, at Boxley, in 
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Kem, was a figure of this kind^ whick mbved its 
eyes, and Inrned its bead, whaiever the monkish 
miradle-workers required its assistance. The! 
Jack qfth€ch^4i€%tse^ often mentioned by.writetis 
of the sixteenth century, was also an antoihaton 
which either struck the hours upon the beD, 
in their proper rotation, or signified by its ges^ 
jtures that the clock was about to strike. 

The subjects of the puppet dramas were 
usoally taken fi*om some well-known popular 
stories, with the introduction of knights and 
giants ; sudi as Jack and the BeoHr Stalky Blue 
Beard, &c. In later times, these shows consisted 
of a wretched display of wooden figures, barbae* 
rously formed and decorated, without the least 
degree of taste or propriety; and the dialogues 
were mere jumbles of absurdity and nonsense, in-? 
tenanixed with low colloquies between Punch and 
the fiddler ; which last generally constituted the 
whole of the orchestra. 

The introduction, or revival, of pantomimes at 
the superior theatres, totally ruined the puppet- 
show men. In fact, all the absurdities of tHe 
puppet-show, except the discourses^ are retained 
in the pantomimes; the difference cottsisdng 
chiefly in the sufbstitution of living actors for 
wooden puppets. It has therefore happened, 
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Uiat in the present day, the puppet-show man 
travels about the streets, when the weather will 
permit, and carries his motions, with the theatre 
itself^ upon liis back ! The exhibition takes place 
in the open air; and the precarious income of 
the miserable itinerant depends entirely on the 
voluntary contributions of the spectators, which, 
from the squalid appearance he usually makes, 
may be considered as very trifling. 

Towards the close of the last century, a puppet* 
show was exhibited at the court end of the town, 
and at Ranelagh, under the Italian title of JPan- 
iocini, which greatly attracted the attention of the 
public; it was, however, no more than a puppet- 
show, with the motions constructed upon better 
principles, the figures dressed with more ele-> 
gance, and managed with greater art, than was 
the case with the exhibitions of their contempo* 
raries ^* the noted" Jobson, Flockton, Gyngell, 
&c. names which are not yet out of memory. 

As an improvement upon these, may be no- 
ticed Mr. Hammond's jhubvides, exhibited, about 
twenty-five years since, in Norfolk-street, Strand, 
and Maillardet's Mechanical ExhibUioUj at Spring 
Gardens; in both these, each puppet moved by 
meaQs of mechanism contained within, itself, with-- 
out the extraneous aid of wires; and after it had 
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been wound up, it would perform many surpris- 
ing acts, as drawing, writing, playing on the 
piano-forte, &c. 

Another species of scenic exhibition, with mov- 
ing figures, appeared at the commencement of 
the seventeenth century; and consisted of flat 
painted images moving upon a flat surface, like 
those . frequently seen upon the tops of clocks, 
where a carpenter's shop, a stone-mason's yard, a 
ship sailing, &c. are represented. This is usually 
denominated dockr-work, from the actuating 
power. Of this kind was the celebrated Moving 
Picture of the camp before Lisl^, exhibited in the 
reign of Queen Anne, and Pinkethman's Pan- 
theon^ mentioned in the Spectator. Imitations of 
these are still to be seen at every fair, for the small 
charge of a penny or two-pence. 
, Different from all these entertainments were 
the Jjudiy or plays exhibited at court during the 
Christmas holidays. These may be traced as far 
black as the reign of Edward III. and as the pre- 
parations then made for them are spoken of with- 
out the least intimation of novelty, it may be 
supposed that they were still more ancient. From 
the enumeration of the dresses appropriated to one 
of these entertainments, which consisted of va- 
rious kinds' of disguises, they seem to have me- 
rited rather the denomination of Mummeries^ than 
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of theatrical ditreitisementSb How far they were 
enlivened by dialogue or interlociitory eloquence^ 
is not known ; but probably they partook more of 
the feats of pantomime than of colloquial excel- 
lency, and were better calculated to amuse the 
sight than instruct the mind. In the wardrobe 
rolls of Edward III. A.D* 1348) is an account of 
the dresses for furnishing the plays, or sports, of 
the king, held in the castle of Guildford, at the 
fieast of Christmas, as follow : ^^ 80 tunics of buck- 
ram, of various colours; 42 vizors, of various 
similitudes, namely, 14 of faces of women, 14 -of 
faces of men, with beards, 14 of heads of angels, 
made with silver; 28 crests; 14 mantles, em- 
broidered with the heads of dragons; 14 white 
tunics, wrought with heads and wings of peacocks ; 
14 with heads of swans, with wings ; 14 tunics, 
painted with eyes (rf'peacocks; 14 tunics of English 
linen, painted ; and 14 tunics, embr(»dered with 
stars of gold and silver." 

In the wardrobe of Richard 11. A.D. 139 1^ is 
also an entry that seems to point out a sport of 
much the same nature, viz. ^ for linen coifs, for 
counterfeiting men of the law, in the king^s play 
at Christmas." 

These mummings were also the common holiday 
amusements among the young people, both ill 
town and country. In the year 137T, the citizens 
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cf London, at the feast of Christmas, made a 
mumminff to please the j6ung prince Richard, 
son of . Edward the Black Frince (afterwards 
Rkhard IL) in the following manner. " Qn the 
Sunday before Christni^, (A«Dw 18T7,) in the 
night, one hundred and thirty citizens, disguised 
and well horsed^ in a mummery, with sound of 
trumpets, sackbuts, comets, shalmes, and other 
ihinstrels, a^^d innumerable torch-lights of wax, 
rode from Newgate, through Cheapside,, over the 
bridge, throilgh Southwark, and so to Kenning- 
ton, beside Lambeth, where the young prince re- 
^mained with his mother and the duke of Lan* 
caster his uncl^, the earls of Cambridge, Hereford, 
Warwick, Suffolk, and divers other lords. In 
the first rank did ride forty-eight, in the likeness 
and habit of esquires, two and two together, 
clothed in red coats, and gowns of soay, or sendall, 
with comely vizors on their faces. After them 
came riding forty-eight knights, in the same livery 
of colour and stuff $ then followed one richly 
arrayed, like an emperor ; and after him, at some 
distance, one stately attired, like a pope, Who was 
followed by 24 cardinals ; and after them eight or 
ten with black vizors, not amiable, as if they had 
been legates from some foreign princes. These 
maskers, after they had entered the manor of 
Kennington, alighted from their horses, and en- 
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tered the hall on foot; which done, the prince, his 
mother, and the lords, came out of the chamber 
into the hall, whom the mummers did salute, 
shewing by a pair of dice upon the table, their 
desire to play with the young prince, which they 
so handled that the prince did always whi when 
he cast at them. Then the mummers set to the 
prince three jewels, one after another, which were 
a bowl of gold, a cup of gold, and a ring of gold, 
which the prince won at three cm^ llien tli^y 
set to the prince's mother, the duke, the earli^ 
and other lords, to every one a ring of g^lc^ 
which they did also win. After whitsh they we^ 
feasted, and the music sounded, the prince and 
lords danced on the one part with the mummers, 
who did also dance ; which jollity being ended, 
they were again made to drink, and then departed 
in order as they came/' 

A similar entertainment was git^n to Henry IV. 
in the second year of his r^gn. He then kept his 
Christmas at Eltham, whither ^^ twelve aldermen 
of London, and their sons^ rode in a mumming, 
and had great thanks/' 

The magnificent pageants and disguisings fre« 
quently exhibited at court in the succeeding reigns^ 
and especially during the reign of Henry VIII. 
without doubt originated from these Ludi, or 
Mummings, in which the chief aim was to sur- 
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prise the spectators ^^ by the ridiculous and ex- 
aggerated oddity of the visors, and by the singu* 
larity and splendour of the dresses ; and frequently 
the masque was accompanied with an exhibition 
of gorgeous machinery* resembling the wonders 
of a modern pantomime." < 

" In the fifth year of the reign of Henry VIII." ^ 
says Hall, ^^his majesty kept his Christm^'^at 
Greenwich ; and on Twelfth Night there^^ame 
into the great hall, a mount, called the rioU mount. 
This mount was set full of rich flo^d^ of silk, 
and especially of broom slips, fu^ of pods ; the 
branches were of green satin, ,and the flowers^ 
fiat gold of damask, which signi^ed Plantoffenet : 
on the top stood a goodly beac6n giving light ; 
rpund above the beacon sat tlT^ king and five 
others, all in coats and caps pf right crimson 
velvet, embroidered with flat gold of damask, 
their coats set full of spangles of gold ; and four 
woekhouses (men dressed up in skins, or rugs, so 
as to resemble savages) drew the mount, till it 
came before the queen, and then the king and his 
company descended and danced. Then suddenly 
the mount opened, and out came six ladies, all 
in crimson satin and plunket, embroidered with 
gold and pearl, with Fr^ich hoods on their heads,. 
Und they danced alone. Then the lords of the 
mount took the ladies, and danced together. The. 
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ladies then re-entered; the mount closed, and 
was conveyed out of the hall." 

•* In the tenth year of the same king's reign/' 
says the same writer, '* in honour of his sister the 
princess Mary's marriage with the king of France, 
►♦here was exhibited in the great hall at Green- 
wich, a rock full of all manner of stones, very 
^rnfe^ially made, and on the top stxK>d five trees : 
the fin^ was an olive tree, on which hung a shield 
of the al«is of the church of Rome ; the second 
was a pineapple tree, with the arms of the Em- 
peror; the thirds was a rose-tree, with the arms 
of England ; the Ifourth a branch of lilies, bearing 
the arms of Ffaqce ; and the fifth was a pome- 
granfite-tree, bea^ng the arms of Spain ; in token 
that all these five potentates were joined together 
in one league agaif.jt the enemies of the Christian 
faith. In and upon the middle of the rock sat a 
fair lady, richly apparelled, with a dolphin in her 
lap ; and within the rock were ladies and gentle- 
men habited in crimson satin, covered over with 
flowers of purple satin, embroidered with wreaths 
of gold, knit together with golden laces, and on 
every flowier a hart of gold, moving. The ladies' 
head-dress was' after the fashion of India, with 
kerchiefs otpteasaunce (a fine thin kind of gauze), 
striped with 'fine gold, and set with letters of 
Greek in gold of bullion, and the edges of their 
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kerchie& were garnished with hanging pear}. 
These gentlemen and ladies sat on the nether part 
of the rock ; and out of a cave in the' same rock 
came ten knights, armed at all points, who fought 
together a fair tournay. When they were severed 
and departed, the disguisers (markers) descended 
from the rock and danced for a long time, when 
suddenly the rock moved and received the dis- 
guisers, and immediately closed again. Then 
entered a person, called Iteport, apparelled iii 
crimson satin, full of tongues, sitting on a flying 
horse, with wings and feet of gold, called Pegasus ; 
this person, in French, declared the meaning of 
the rock, the trees, and the tournament." 

It was about this time, or rather earlier, that 
plays, consisting of dialogues, became the fashion- 
able diversion at court. Leland, speaking of 
Henry the Seventh's Christmas, A. D. 1489, says, 
** I saw no disguisings, and but right few plays ; 
but there was an Abbot of Misrule that made much 

m 

sport," &c. And again: "At night the king, 
the queen, and my lady the king's mother, came 
into the White Hall, and there heard a play." 

H^ry VIII. in the 13th year of his reign, en- 
tertained the emperor at Windsor, with a dis- 
guising, or play, on Sunday evening. The pur- 
port of this play was, that " there was a proud 
horse, which would not be tamed nor bridled; 
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but Friendship sent Prudence and Policy, who 
tamed himi and Force and Power bridled him* 
By this horse was intended the French king ; by 
Friendship^ the king of England and the Emperor; 
and the other persons were their counsel and 
power. After this play was ended) there was a 
sumptuous mask of twelve men and twelve, 
women." In the following year, "Two persons 
played a dii^logue before the king, the^ effect 
whereof was, whether riches were better than, 
love?" And when they cou^d not agree, each 
called in three knights, all armed; three of them 
would have entered the gate of the arch in the 
middle of the chamber, but, the other three re^. 
sisted; and suddenly, between the six knights, out 
of the arch fell down a bar, all gilt, at the which 
bar the six knights fought a fair battle, and then 
departed. Then came in ^ old man, with a 
silver beard, and he concluded that love and riches 
both be necessary for a prince ; that is to say, by 
love to be obeyed and served, and with riches to 
reward his lovers and friends : and with this cour 
elusion the dialogue ended." Hence it appears 
that these dialogues were not only. part of the 
entertainment, but also ingeniously made the' 
vehicle for the introduction of other sports. 

This kind of dialogue, interlude, or masque, 
wa$ continued even after the introduction of the 
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regular pkysy the most ancient of which, intitled 
<* Gammer Gnrton's Needle,'* is said to have 
been written A.D. 1517. They were generally 
composed by the chief poets, and played by the 
courtiers tliems<$Ive>s with as little sense of inde- 
corum as thcfy now experience from mixing in 
the merry dance. Ben Jonson wrote several of 
these mai^ues, as well for the diversion of the 
king and queen, as for the entertainment of ^ the 
nobility at their marriages, or s6me other particu- 
liu* occasion* A representation ' of one of these 
masques is given in the annexed engraving: it 
wias made at the marriage of nSir Henry Ut^>& 
Here the miiricens march in order round the 
tsiAe, where the musicians are seated, going up 
the flight <yf steps to the left into the chamber, 
where th<d i^onfi^any sat at dinner^ and returning 
by the flight to the right hand. The chief ma^er 
is Diana, Vho is preceded by 'Mercury ; before 
him stand two cupids, one black, the other white f 
and a messenger is bearing a paper (perhaps con- 
taining the intention of the masque) to present to 
one of die chief personages at the feast. . Diana 
is followed alternately by two of her nymphs and 
two cupids, each of them bearing a torch, one in 
white, the other disguised as a black : each of the 
nymphs, who walk two and two, bears in Okie 
hand a bow, and in the other a wreath, or gar- 

R 2 
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land; which last ^ems to be intended for distri* 
butipn among the guests. 

Among the pastimes, exhibited for the enter- 
tainment of Queen Elizabeth, during her stay at 
Kenilworth Castle, Warwickshire, was a kind of 
historical play, performed by certain persons who 
came for the purpose from Coventry, The sub-, 
ject was the Massacre of the Danes, a memorable 
event in English history, and expressed in action 
and in rhymes. It is said to have been annually 
acted in the town of Coventry on Hock Thursday,, 
according to ancient custom, till the time, of the 
Reformation, when it was suppressed at the in* 
stance of some of the preachers, whose good inr 
tention the townspeople did not deny, though they 
complained of their severity in this instance, be? 
cause, said they, "the show. was. without ill ex- 
ample of manners, papistry, or any superstition,'^ 
When perfornied before Elizabeth, the rhymes 
seem to have been omitted, and the exhibition 
consisted of hot skirmishes and furious encoun- 
ters between die English and Danish forces? first> 
by the lance knights on horseback, armed with 
spears and shields, many of whom being dis- 
mounted, fought also with swords and targets.. 
Then followed two hosts of footmen, one after 
the other, first marching in ranks ; then, turning 
about in a warlike manner, they changed their 
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form from ranks into squadrons, then into tri- 
angles, then into rings, and then ^^ winding out 
again they joined in battle. ' Twice the Danes 
had the better ; but at the last conflict they were 
beaten down, overcome, and many of them led 
captire for triumph by our English women/' Her 
niajesty was much pleased with this performance, 
and rewarded the actors with two bucks and five 
marks in money ; and with this munificence they 
were highly satisfied. 



CHAPTER XII. 

When dialogue plays came first into general 
use, many of them were written by schoolmasters, 
to be performedl)y their scholars ; and some were 
composed and played at the universities, by the 
students of the severid o(^leges : of the latter sort 
are the curious performances of one Thomas Gofi^ 
of Christchurch, OxforiJ, who, in his day, was 
esteemed an exodlent poet, though his composi- 
tions are full of bombast and unnatural images. 
As a specimen of the former, take the following 
speech firom ^^ The Raging Turk, or Bajazet the 
Second.'' 

Am I not Emperor?— He that breathes a No, 
D——a in that negative lyllable his soul ! 

r3 
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Durst any god gainsay it, he should feel 
The strength of fiercest giants in my arms ! 
My anger *s at the highest ! And I could shake 
The firm foundation of the earthly globe ! 
Could I but grasp the poles in these two hands, 
I *d pluck the world asunder ! &c. 

. And this character of a great hero is completed 
by a dedaration that he will scale heaven, and 
would, when he had 



■got beyond the utmost sphere, 
Besiege the concave of this universe. 
And hunger-starve the gcds, till they confessed 
What furies [did] oppress [his] sleeping soul ! 

Of his imagery, a pretty just idea may be 
formed from the following speech of " Amureth, 
or the Courageous Turk," who, coming upon the 
stage, and seeing an appearance of ^^ the heavens 
being on fire, comets, and blazing stars," thus 
makes his address to the sky : 



How now, ye heavens? grow you 



So proud that you must needs put on curled locks. 

And clothe yourselves in periwigt ofjiref 

-• • 

The whole play abounds in passages of equal 
/force and absurdity : yet these compositions went 
through two editions, the last of which was printed 
at London A.D. 1656. As a burlesque upon 
these and similar performances, in which nature 
and conmion sense were outraged, the mock trage- 
dies of << Chrononliotonthologos," and the ^* Life 
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end Death of Tom Thumb the Great," were 
written; which still continue to be favourites 
with juvenile play-goers. 

At this period, not only in comedies, but in the 
deepest tragedies, a fool, or clown, was deemed 
absolutely necessary, to divert the audience jrith 
his buffoonery. Even Shakspeare himself, in 
compliance with the false taste of the age in 
which he lived, has admitted this motly character 
into the most serious parts of one of his best 
tragedies. This propensity to laugh, at the ex- 
pense of good sense and propriety, is well ridiculed 
by Ben Jonson in the Intermtan/t^ at the end of 
the first act of the " Staple of News ;" and again 
in the Preludium to the *' Careless Shepherdess," 
where several characters are introduced upon the 
stage, as spectators, waiting for the commencement 
of the performance. One of them says : 

Why, I would have a fool in every act. 

Be *t comedy or tragedy. I 've laughed 

Until I cry*d again, to see what faces 

The rogue will make ! , Oh it does me good 

To see him hold out 's chin, hang down bis hands, 

And twirl his bawble ! There is ne*er a part 

About him but breaks jests. I heard a fellow 

Once on the stage, cry Doodle doodle doo 

Beyond compare ! I *d give th' other shilling 

To see him act the Changling once again. 

To this another character replies : 
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And io would I* His pmt has all the mt ; 
For none speaks, carps, and quibbles, bies^des him. 
I 'd rather see him leap, or laugh, or cry. 
Than hear the gravest speech in all the play. 
I ne'er saw Rheade* peeping through the curtafd. 
But ravishing joy entered into my heart ! 

A boy then comes upon the stage, and the first 
speaker inquires for the Jbol^ ^^^ ^^ being told 
he is not to perform that night, he exclaims—*- 

Welly since there will be ne*er a fool i' th* -pky, 
1 11 have my money again ! The comedy 
Will be as tedious to me as a sermon ! 

To the honour of the good sense of the pre^nt 
age, this motley mixture of folly with genuine 
dramatic entertainment is now entirely exploded. 

Before the Restoration, the. stage decorations 
and ornaments were very few, and even those ex- 
tremely plain and homely. An old tapestry served 
for the scenery, the stage was strewed with rushes, 
and the dresses were of correspondent meanness. 
The actors made their entries and eidts through 
the curtains or tapestry which constituted the back 
scene, and which were^ divided into three or four 
compartments by the interposition of the pillars 
which supported the beam on which the curtains 
hung. No passages were made on the sides of the 
stage, till the introduction of the flat fix)nt scene, and 
then the side entrances took place. By degrees, as 

* A celebrated buffoon of those times.. 
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the players were .mare encouraged, the houses 
were' more ornamented, and tlie scenes, with the 
decorations augmented, till they arrived at the 
splendour and magnificence of the present age. 
. The actors themselves made but slow improves 
ment till the reign of Elizabeth; about which time, 
many of the nobility had servants and retainers, 
who were players, and went about getting their 
livelihood by their profession. Out of these com- 
panies twelve of the best men wer^ selected, and, 
^t the request oi Sir Francis Walsingham, were 
sworn the queen's servants, and were allowed 
w[ages and liveries, as grooms of the chamber. 
From this time, players of celebrity obtainedfavour 
and reputation with the public. 

Prior to the Restoration, no women appeared 
on the stage, except at the court masques and 
similar entertainments, where the chief ladies of 
the realm made no scruple of acting such parts 
as suited their fancies. On the public stage, the 
female characters were performed by men. Some 
time after the aera above mentioned. Sir William 
Davenantset aside the plain front curtains, already 
alluded to, and caused painted scenes to be sub- 
stituted in their stead ; and, by way of completing 
the theatrical improvements, he introduced women 
upon the stage, to sustain their proper characters. 

One reason why the ornaments of the stage 
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were foimerly so plain and few, was the low price 
of admission into the theatres* In the prologue 
to the " Woman Hater," by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, mention is made of the twqpennp gaUerfi 
The playhouse, called the Hape, had seats at five 
several prices, from sixpence to half-arcrown 5 
and, that the admission to other theatres was 
equally low, may be deduced from the following 
passage : ^^ How many are there, who, according 
to their several qualities, spend two-pence, three- 
pence, four*pence, six-pence, twelve-pence, eigh-^ 
teen-pence, two shillings, and sometimes four or- 
five shillings, at a play-house, day by day, if coach- 
hire, boat-hire, tobacco^ wine, beer, and such like 
vain expenses, which' plays usually occasipn, be 
cast into the reckoning ?" The price of the pit 
was constantly one shilling* 

It wais common for the audience, while they 
sat at the pk^y^ to drink wine, or beer, as well as 
smoke tobacco: a Ssushion which was continued 
till the latter end of the reign of Charles I. 

The practice of performing common . plays, 
games, or interludes, in churches, and . chapels, 
was abolished in the reign of Henry VIIL A«D. 
1542; but the acting of plays on the sabbath day 
continued till the reign of Charles I. and then 
they were performed by the choristers, or sing- 
ing boys of St Paul's Cathedral and the Chapel 
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Royal. The usual time of acting, was early in 
the afternoon. In the reign of Charles I. they 
generally began at three, so that the whole of the 
play might be performed by day-light. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



In the middle ages, Mwnmings were very com- 
mon ; and at court, as well as in the mansions of 
the nobility, on occasions of festivity, it frequently 
happened that the whole company appeared in 
borrowed characters; and, as full licence of 
speech was granted, the discourses were not 
always kept within the bounds of decency. 
These spectacles were exhibited with great splen- 
dour, particularly during the reign of Henry 
VIII. and from them arose the modem masque- 
rade. 

The mummeries practised by the lower classes, 
usually took place during the Christmas holidays; 
and such as could not procure masks, rubbed 
their faces over with soot, or painted them» The 
numerous abuses, however, that were committed 
under the sanction of these disguisements, occar 
sioned an ordinance to be established in the 
third year of Henry VIII. by which all persons 
were* proMbited from appearing abroad like 
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mummers, with their faces covered with vizors, 
and in disguised apparel, under pain of three 
months' imprisonment; and a penalty of twenty 
shillings was inflicted upon such as kept vizors in 
their houses, for the purpose of mumming* The 
only traces we have left of this kind of amusement 
are to be found among the chimney-sweepers on 
May-day. 

A kind of mumming was long practised in the 
North, about Christmas time, which consisted in 
the interchange of dress between men and wo- 
men, who " when dressed in each others' clothes, 
went from one neighbour's • house to another, to 
partake of their Christmas cheer, and make 
merry with them in disguise, by dancing and 
singing, and such like merriments." This was 
probably a relic of the old Satumaiioj celebrated 
towards the close of December, when masters and 
slaves exchanged places, the latter assuming the 
dress of the former, and sitting down to table, 
while their masters, habited as slaves, waited 
upon them, and obeyed their commands. 

Of the same character with these mummers 
was the Mock Prince^ or Lord of MishUe, whose 
reign extended through the greater part of the 
Christmas holidays, and whose province it was to 
be foremost in contriving mirth and delight, for ' 
the pastime of the guests; while the loin of beef» 
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and other large joints, with huge puddings, 
smoked, upon the table. This important per- 
sonage, who is sometimes called the Albot (^Mis^ 
rttfe,and is considered by foreign writers as almost 
peculiar to England, had the sanction of royal 
authority; but his government has been extinct 
for many years, and his name and offices are 
now.ne«:ly forgotten. " At the feast of Christ- 
mas," says Stow, " in the king's court, wherever 
he chanced to reside, there was appointed a Lord 
qfMisrtde^ or Master of merry disports : the same 
merry fellow made his appearance at the house of 
every nobleman and person of distinction ; and, 
among the rest, the Lord Mayor of London and 
the sheriffs had severally- their Lord of Misrule 
(afterwards called the Lord Mayor^s ■Fool)^ ever 
contending, without quarrel or offence, who 
should make the rarest pastime to delight the 
beholders. This pageant potentate began his 
rule at Allhallow eve (3 1st October), and conti- 
nued the same till the morrow after the feast of 
the Purification (3d February) ; in which space 
there were fine and subtle disguisings, masks, and 



mummeries." 



In the fifth year of Edward VI. at Christmas 
time^ a gentleman named George Ferrers, a 
lawyer, poet, and historian, was appointed by the 
council to bear this office ; and he, says Holings- 
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l^ed, '^ being of better cfUling than commonly 
predecessors had been, received all his comiBt^ 
sloas and warrants by ihe name of Master ^ 
the Kifi^s Pastknea;'^ and he so well supplied 
bis oiBce^ ^^ both of show of sandry sights, and 
devices of rare invention^ and in acts of dii^ers 
interludes, and matters of pastimes, played by 
persons, as not only satisfied the common 
sort^ but 9IS0 were very- well liked and allowed 
by the council aad others of skill in like paatimes; 
but best by the young king himself, as ap* 
peared by his princely liberality in rewardmg 
that serviee." 

This ^' master of merry disports'^ was not ooa- 
fined to the court, nor to the houses of the opu- 
lent; he was also elected in various parishes. 
Philip £(iubs, author of the ^< Jnatomy ofAbme^* 
^inted A, D. Id9£^ places him and his followers 
in a very degrading point of view, and shews that 
he was sometimes president over the summer sports 
as well asof the Christmas gambols. ^ The wild-i^ 
heads of the parish)" says this writer, ^^ flocking toi- 
gether, ^Sbsxm them a grand captain of miscbieff 
whom they ennoble with the title of Lard qfMm- 
ruk ; and after crowning him widi great solem- 
nity, adopt him for Adr king. This Mng a»omkd 
ohooseth forth, twenty, forty, threescore,, or a 
hundred^ like to' himself, to wait upon his lordly 
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majesty) and to guard his noble person. Evei^ 
ojie of these men he investeth with his liveries of 
green, yellow, or some other gay colour; and, sA 
though they were not gaudy enough, they bedeck 
themselves with scarfs, ribands, and laces, hung 
all over with gold rings, pirecious stones, and 
other jewels. They also tie about eadi leg 
twenty cnr forQr bells, and have rich handkerchiefs 
in their hands, or lay them across their shoulders 
and necks- When all things are set in order, 
they haye their hobby-horses, their dragons, and 
other antiques, together with their pipers and 
thundering drummers, ^ to strike up the devil's 
dance withaL' This heathen company then 
march towards the church, their pipers piping, 
their drummers thundering, their stumps danc* 
ing, their bells jingling, their handkerchiefs flut'* 
tering about their heads like madmen, their 
hobby-*horses and other monsters skirmishing 
amongst the throng: and in this sort they go to 
the church, though the minister be at prayer or 
preaching, dancing and singing with such a con* 
fused noise that no man can hear his own voice* 
* Then the foolish people they look, they stare, 
they lau^ they fleer^ and mount upon the forms 
and pews^ to see these goodly pageants so* 
lemnised' After going, several time» round 

s2 
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the church, they issue into the church-yard, 
where they have commonly their summer-halls, 
their bowers, arbours, and banqueting-houses, 
set up; and there they feast, banquet, and dance, 
all that day, and peradventure^ all that night too : 
and thus these terrestrial furies spend the sab- 
bath day. Then, for the farther ennobling of 
this honourable larcUme^ lord I should say, they 
have certain papers, wherein is painted some 6a- 
belerie (childish trifling) or other of imagery work, 
and these they call My Lord of Misrule's badges, 
or cognizances. These they give to every one 
who will give them money to maintain them in 
this their heathenish licentiousness; and -whoever 
will hot shew himself buxom to them and give 
them money, are mocked and flouted shamefully, 
yea, and frequently carried upon a cowlstafi^, and 
dived over head and ears in water, or otherwise 
most horribly abused* And so besotted are some, 
that they not only give them money, but wear 
their badges, or cognizances, in their hats, or 
caps, openly* Others are so foolish as to bring 
to this Lord of Misrule and his accomplices, 
some bread, some good ale, some new cheese, 
some old cheese, some custards, some cracknels, 
some cakes^ some flauns, some tarts, some cream, 
$Qme meat^ some one thing, and some Another/' 
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No wonder thttt obseryonces atte&ded with such 
irregidaritieBf should be kdd aside^ fts society im* 
provedT "^ 

The society bdkmging to LincolnVIim had an- 
ciently an offieeF^ chosen at thss seasoil'^ who was 
honoured with the title of King qf Chridmas 
Dapy because he presided in the haU on that day. 
This temporary potentate had a marshal and a 
sDrward to attend upon hkn. The marshal, in 
the absence of the monarchy was permitted to as- 
sume his state; and upon New«year^s day he sat 
^ king in the hall, when the Master oftht Seveb, 
during the dinner-time, supplied the marsh al's 
place. Upon Childermas day, they had another 
officer, denominated Khig qf the Cockneyt^ who 
ako presided on the day of his appointment, and 
bed his inferior officers to wait upon him» 

A pageant was exhibited at Norwich, on 
Shrove Tuesday, in which a man rode through 
the streets on a horse ^ trapped with tin foil and 
other nice dLsguinngs, crowned as King qf Christ" 
mas, in tdcen that the seasam should end with the 
twelve months of the year; and before him went 
each month disguised as the season required." 

Of equal importance with the dignified per- 
sonages above spoken of, was the King qf the 
Bean, whose reign commenced up<m the vigil of 
the Epiphany, or upon the day itself, commonly 

s3 
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called Twe^thrday, It was a common Christmas 
gambol, in both our universities, as w^ll as in other 
places, to give the name of King or Queen to the 
person who happened to hit upon that part of a 
divided cake, in which a bean was concealed. In 
an old Romish calendar, it is directed, that on 
the fifth of January, the. vigil of the Epiphcmyj the 
kings of the bean shall be created; and on the 
sixth, the feast of the kings shall be held, axul 
also of the queens ; and the banqueting shall be 
continued many days. At court, in the eighth 
year of Edward III. this mock title was conferred 
on one of the king's minstrels, and an entry in a 
computus of that date states that " sixty shillings 
were given by the king, upon the day of the Epi- 
phany, to Regan the trumpeter and his associates, 
the court minstrels, in the name of the king of the 
bean/' The reader will readily trace the vestige of 
thiscustom, though somewhat differently managed, 
and without the bean, in the modern custom of 
drawing for king and queen upon Twelfth night. 
But of all the mummeries which branched out 
of the original stock of the heathen Saturnalia^ 
and were grafted upon the stem of Christianity, 
none was more daringly impious and outrageous 
to common sense, than the Festival ofFocis^ in 
which the most sacred rites and ceremonies of 
the church were turned into ridicule ; the eccle- 
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siastics themselves participating in the abomi-^ 
nable profanations. In each of the cathedral 
churches, 9l Bishop^ or an Archbishop^ of Fools vfBS 
elected; and in the churches immediately de- 
pendent upon the papal see, a Pope of Fools^ 
These mock pontiffs had usually a proper suite 
of ecclesiastics, who attended upon them, and as- 
sisted at the divine service, most of them attired 
in dresses resembling pantomimical players and 
buffoons. They were accompanied by large 
crowds of laity, some disguised with masks of a 
monstrous fashion, to fidghten the beholders; 
others having their faces smutted, to excite laugh- 
ter j and some, in the habits of females, practising 
all the wanton airs of the most abandoned of the 
sex. During the celebration of divine service, 
this motley crowd were not content with singing 
indecent songs in the choir, but some of them 
ate, drank, and played at dice, upon the altar, 
by the side of the priest who celebrated the mass. 
After the service, they put filth into the censors, 
and ran about the church, leaping, dancing, 
laughing, singing, breaking obscene jests, and 
exposing themselves in the most unseemly atti- 
tudes, with shameless impudence. Another part 
of these impious and ridiculous ceremonies W:as 
that of shaving the Precentor of Fools upon a 
stage erected before the church, in the presence 
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of the populace; and during tl^ operation, he 
amused them with lewd and vulgar discourses, 
accompanied by acticms equally reprehensible. 
The Pope, ArdUn^kopy or Bishcp of FoolSf per* 
formed the divine service, habited in the poaatifi^ 
cal garments, and gave his benediction to the peo- 
pie before they quitted the church. He was 
afterwards seated in an open carriage, and drawn 
about to the difEerent parts of the toMm, attended 
by a large train of ecclesiastics and laymen, pro^ 
miscuously mingled t<^ether; and many of the 
most profligate of the latter assumed clerical ha^ 
bits, in order to give dieir fooleries the greater 
eSecU They had also with them carts filled with 
ordure, which they threw occasionally upon the 
populace ass^nbled to witness the procession. 
These spectacles were always exhibited at Christ- 
mas time, or near to it; thou^ they were not 
confin^ to one particular day.. When the cere- 
mony took place on St. Stephen's day, they sang, 
as part of the mass, a burlesque composition^ 
called the Prose of the Assy or the FooTs Prose; 
it was performed by a double choir, and at inta> 
vals, by way of burden, the braying of an ass was 
imitated. On the festival of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, they used another arrangement erf* lu- 
dictx)us sentences, denominated the Prose of the 
Ox, but not a whit better than the other. 
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These ceremonies, so offensive to decency, and 
outrageous to every pioiis mind, were suppressed 
in England at so early a period, that it is uncer- 
tain whether they ever reached that climax of 
profaneness which they attained on the Continent) 
where they were longer in use. The o£Bce of 
King of the Fools was likewise prohibited in 
England in the reign of Richard II. A.D. 1891, 
but the election and investment of a Boy Bishop^ 
which was derived from the Festival of Fools, was 
continued till the time of Henry VIII. or rather 
till the reign of his daughter Elizabeth. In all 
the collegiate churches, at the feast of St. Nicho- 
las, or of the Holy Innocents, and frequently at 
both, it was customary for one of the children of 
the choir, completely apparelled in the episcopal 
vestments, with a mitre and crosier, to bear the 
title and state of a bishop. He exacted a cere- 
monial obedience from his fellows, who, dressed 
as priests, took possession of the church, and per- 
formed all the ceremonies and offices, which might 
have been celebrated by a bishop and his preben- 
daries. After performing divine service, this boy 
bishop and his associates went about to different 
parts of the town, and visited reh'gious houses, 
collecting money* These ceremonies and proces- 
sions were formally abrogated by proclamation 
from the king and council^ ia the thirty-third 
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year of Henry VIU. A.D. 1542: but were re- 
vived by his dftughter Mary, in the second year 
of whose reign an edict was issued from the 
bishop of London to all the dex^ of his diocesei 
to have a " boy bishop" in procession. The year 
foUowing) ''^the child bishop of Paul's church, 
with his company," were admitted into the queen's 
privy chamber, where he sang before her, on St 
Nicholas' day and upon Holy Innocents' day» 
In the next year, says Strype, ^' on St. Nicholas' 
even. Saint Nicholas^ that is, a boy habited like a 
bishop, went abroad in most parts oi London, 
unging after the old fashion ; and was received 
by many ignorant but well-disposed persons into 
thdbr houses, and had bs much good cheer as ever 
was w<mt to be had before." After the death of 
Mary^ this silly mummery was totally disp(»)* 
tinned* 

Cards, dice, tables, and most other games pro- 
hibited by the public statutes at other seasons of 
the year, were tiderated during the Christmas 
holidays, as well as disguisements and mummings; 
and in some parts of the kii^dom vestiges of these 
customs are still to be met with. In the north, 
at Christmas time, the Fool Pkmgh still goes 
about ; a pageant, consisting of a number of sword 
dancers dr^ging a plough, with music, and one* 
or sometimes two, attired in a very antic dress, as 
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the Bess^y in the grotesque habit ct an old woman, 
and the Fool, ahnost covered with skins, with a 
hairy cap on his head, and the tail of some ani- 
mal hanging down his back. The office of one of 
ihese characters is to go about rattling a box 
among the spectators of the dance, to collect their 
donations. The term Fool Plough seems to be a 
oorruption of Ytde Plough ; Yule being an ancient 
name among the Saxons for Christmas, derived 
from the Greek; hence Yule Gamesy or, by con<- 
traction Yu Games, tor Christmas.gaxahoh; Yule- 
day for Christmas day; Yuk'-blockf or Yufe-fo^r, 
for a Christmas log, &c. From the same origin 
may also be derived the Pc^ Bishop^ Kingy &c. 
of JPoofe, otherwise YvJes, or Christmas; and the 
Festival of Fools resolves itself into the more 
rational designation of the Feast of Yules, or 
Christmas festivity. 

The Fool, or Yule Plough is sometimes called 
the White Plough; because the young men who 
compose the pageant, are dressed in white shirts, 
with a great number of ribands, folded into roses 
and other devices, loosely stitched upon them. 
These shirts, on account of the coldness of the 
season, are put on over };he waistcoat and jacket. 
In scmie places, where the pageant is retained, 
they plough up the ground before any house 
wliere they receive no contribution. This pageant 
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gives name to the first Monday after the Epiphany^ 
which is called Plough Monday; and even in 
places where the pageant is not kept up, the day 
is considered as the ploughman's holiday, and 
they collect fi-om their neighbours what is called 
the pl(yugh-money^ for the purchase of drink. 

The wassail bawl, filled with spiced ale, was 
formerly carried about by young women, on New 
Year's eve : they went from door to door, in their 
several parishes, singing a few couplets of homely 
verses, composed for the purpose, and presented 
the liquor to the inmates, expecting a small gra- 
tuity in return, called the New Yearns Gifi. The 
wassail is said to have originated from the words 
of Rowena, daughter of Hengist, the Saxon, who, 
presenting a bowl of wine to Vortigern, king of 
the Britons, said w^s hjel, or Health to you, my 
lord the king. Some vestiges of the wassails are 
still remaining in Cornwall, but the time of their 
performance is changed to Twelfth-day. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The first of May was consecrated by the hea- 
thens, and kept in honour of the goddess Flora. 
The Romans on this day used to go out and 
fetch laurel, green boughs, branches of trees, and 
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flowers, with singing and rejoicing, and with 
them they adorned their houses. This ciistotn, 
continued by the Christians, Was condemned by 
the council of Tokdo, on account of its origin ; 
yet it has been constantly kept up in England. 
^^ On the kalehd, or flrist of May,** says Bourne, 
" commonly called MaynJay, the juvenile part of 
both sexes were wont to rise a little after mid- 
night, and walk to some neighbouring wood, ac- 
companied with music and blowing of horns, 
where they break down branches of trees, and 
adorn them with nosegays and crowns of flowers : 
when this is done, they return with their booty 
homewards, about the rising of the sun, and make 
their doors and windows to triumph with their 
flowery spoils ; and the after-part of the day is 
chiefly spent in dancing round a tall pole, called 
a Ma^poie^ which, being placed in a oonvenient 
part of the village, stands there, as it were con-' 
secrated to the goddess of flowers, without the 
least violation being offered to it in the whole 
circle of the year." These games are now con- 
fined to country towns and villages ; but formerly, 
London itself was not without them. ^^ In the 
month of May,** says Stow, ",the citizens of 
London, of all estates, generally in every parish, 
andin some instances, two or three parishes joining 
together, had their several Mayings^ and fetched 
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their May-poles, with divers warlike shows, with 
good archers, morrice-dancers, and other devices 
for pastime, all day long ; and towards evening 
they had stage-plays and bonfires in the streets. 
These great Mayings and May-games were made 
by the governors and masters of the city, together 
with the triumphant setting up of the great shoifty 
or principal May-pole, in Cornhill, before the 
parish church of St. Andrew." 

Philip Stubs, in his " Anatomie of Abuses," 
printedA,D. 1595, writes, "against May-day, Whit- 
sunday, or some other Hme of the year," from which 
it is evident that the Mayings were not confined 
always to the first of May, " every parish, town, 
or village, assemble themselves, both men, women, 
and children, and, either altogether, or dividing 
themselves into companies, they go, some to one 
place, some to another, where they spend all the 
night in pleasant pastimes, and in the morning 
they i*eturn, bringing with them birch boughs, and 
branches of trees, to deck their assemblies withal. 
But the (Ai\Q{ jewel they bring from thence is the 
May-'poki which they bring home with great vene- 
ration;" having "twenty or forty yoke of oxen, 
every ox with a sweet nosegay of flowers tied to 
the top of his horns," to draw it. The May-pole 
itself, (called by the critic a stinking idolj, was 
" covered all over with flowers and herbs, bound 
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round with strings from top to bottom, and some- 
times it was painted with various colours; and 
two or three hundred men, women, and children, 
followed it with great devotion. Thus equipped, 
it was reared, with handkerchiefs and flags stream- 
ing on the top; they straw the ground round 
about it, they bind green boughs about it, they 
set up summer halls, bowers, and arbours, 
hard by it, and then they fall to banqueting and 
feasting, to leaping and dancing," &c. 

It seems to have been the constant custom, at 
the celebration of the May-games, to elect a Lord 
and Lady, or King and Queen, of the May, who 
probably presided over the sports. Thus Strype 
relates, that on the 30th of May, in the fourth 
year of Queen Mary, A.D. 1557, " was a goodly 
May-game in Fenchurch Street, with drums, and 
guns, and pikes ; and with the nine worthies, who 
rode; and each of them made his speech : there 
was also a morrice-dance, and an elephant and 
castle, and the Lord and Lady of the May ap- 
pearing, to make up the show." The Lord of 
the May, and without doubt his Lady also, was 
decorated with scarfs, ribands, and other fine- 
ries : hence a citizen, in the old comedy of " The 
Knights of the Burning Pestle," says, "Let Ralph 
come out on May-day, in the morning, and speak 
- upon a conduit, with all his scarfs about him, 
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and hi^ feathers^ and his ringSy and his knacksy bs 
Ij/brd o£ the May." Soon after, Ralph enterSf 
properly habited, and makes a speech, beginning 
in this manner : 

Witb gilded staff and erossed scaif^ the May Lcid here I 
stand. 

At the commencement of the sixteenth centiiry, 
or perhaps still earlier, the ancient stories o£ 
Robin Hood and his frolicsome oompanions, seem 
to have been new modelled, and divided intct 
separate ballads, which much increased their po- 
pularity ; for this reason it was cnstomary to per- 
sonify this famous outlaw, with several of his mo$t. 
noted associates, and add them to the pageantry 
of the May-games. He presided as Lord of the 
May ; and a female, or a youth in a female habits 
in the d^racter of his faithful mistress, the Maid 
Marian, was the Lady of the May.. His com- 
panions were also equipped in appropriate dresses, 
and distinguished by the tide of Robin Hood's 
M^i. 

Henry VIH. when young, delighted much in 
pageantry; and the early part of his rdgn abound- 
ed in gaudy shows, some of his own devising, 
others contrived for his amusement. Among the 
latter may be reckoned a May-game at Shooter** 
Hill, exhibited by the oflScers of his guards, abput, 
two hundred in number, clothed in green? and 
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^^fUedi by their captain, who personated Robin 
ood. They met the king, on May-day morning, 
in the seventh year of his reign, as he was riding out 
on a maying, from Greenwich to the high ground of 
Shooter's-hill, accompanied by the queen and a 
large retinue of nobility, of both sexes. The fic- 
titious foresters arrested the progress of the royal 
party, and their chieftain required of the king that 
he should stay and see his men shoot. The king 
gave his assent; and, on a whistle from Robin Hood, 
all the two hundred archers shot off at once. This 
was repeated, on a second whistle from the captain; 
and, by a contrivance in the heads of the arrows, 
they made a loud and strange noise, which greatly 
delighted the king and his party. Robin Hood 
then approached his majesty, and invited him to 
see the manner in which he and his companions 
lived : the royal party accordingly suffered them- 
selves to be conducted into the wood under the 
hill, where, in arbours made with boughs and 
decked with flowers, they were served with venison 
and wine, the archers in the mean time blowing 
their horns. After the entertainment, with which 
the king and queen were much pleased, the royal 
party returned towards Greenwich, and were met 
on their way by two ladies, riding in a rich open 
chariot, drawn by five horses, each horse having 
his name upon his head, and upon every hofse sat 
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a lady \^ith her nam^ written. Th^ two ladieik in 
the chariot were $plendid]y attired, one of thenij^ 
perMMiifying the Lady May, the other the Lady 
Flora; and ^* they aduted the king with divers 
goodly songs, apd so brought him tp Greenwich." 

Mayings and May^ames hadattra<;ted the atten- 
tion of the nolnlity and gentry long before the, 
time of Henry VIIL In the old romance of" The 
Death of Arthur," Queen Guenever is represented 
as announcing to the knights of the round table 
her intention to ride a-maying, early in the m<N*n- 
ing in ^^ the woods and fields beside Westminster;" 
and they are directed to be clothed in green, to 
be well horsed, and have each a lady behind him, 
followed by an esquire, two yeomen, 3tc. 

May-day is stall observed in the diderent parts 
of the kingdom, with somewhat pf mirth and jol** 
lity, but nothing like what took plaqe in the days 
of our forefathers. Tlie Maypole is kept up 
in many country villages, and sSt^t it has b^n 
dressed with ribands and garlaiids, a dance takes 
jdace among the youtlis and girls of the place. In 
some parts of £lomer$et and Gloucester, children 
deck themselves with ehapl^ts <^ cowslips and wild, 
hyacinths, and in this manner go about begging 
halfpence for the purchase of toys and gingerbread... 
In Dorsetshire, the bojrs, at an early hour of the 
fnoming, come forth^ sofn^ with giirlands, com^ 
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The Whitsuntide holidays were celebrated by 
various pastimes, commonly practised upon other 
festivals,' but on the Monday after the Whitsu[n«« 
week, at Kidlington, in Qxfordshi]:^ a fat lamb 
was provided, and the maidens of the town having, 
their thinnbs tied behind them, were permitted, 
to run after it, and she who with her mouth took 
hold of the lamb^ was declared the Ladu of thfi 
Lamb^ which, being killed and cleaned, but witl^ 
the skin hanging on it» was carried on a long pole 
before the lady and her companions to the Gree% 
attended with mi^ic, a morrice-^lance of men and 
another of wcnnen. The rest of the day was spent 
in mirth and merry glee* On the following day,, 
the lamb, partly baked, partly boiled, a|id partly 
roasted^ was served up for the Lady's feast, at 
which she presided, the music playing during th& 
repast, which closed the solemnity. 

On the vigil of St John the Baptist, commonly 
called Midsummer Eve^ it was usual, in most 
country places, and also in towns and cities, for 
the inhabitants, both old and young, and of both 
sexes, to meet togetfier, and make merry, by th^ 
side of a large bonfire in the middle of the street, 
or in some other open and convenient place. Over 
this fire the youths frequently leaped, and also 
exercised them^lves with various sports and 
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pastimes, more especially with running, wrestling, 
and dancing. These diversions they continued 
till midnight, and sometimes till cock-crowing. 
At London, in addition to the bonfires, on the eve 
of this saint, as well as upon that of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, every man's door was shaded with green 
birch, long fennel, St. John's wort, orpin, white 
lilies, &c. and ornamented with garlands of 
beautiful flowers. The citizens also had lamps of 
glass with oil burning in them all night ; and some 
of them hung out branches of iron, curiously 
wrought, containing hundreds of lamps lighted at 
once, which made a very splendid appearance. 
Several of the superstitious ceremonies practised 
upon this occasion are contained in the following 
verses, as they are translated by Barnaby Googe, 
from the fourth book of " The Pope's Kingdom," 
written in Latin by Tho. Neogeorgius. The 
translation (of which the orthography is here 
modernized) was dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, 
and appeared A. D. 1570. 

Then doth the joyful feast of John the Baptist take his turn, 
When bonfires great, with lofty flame, in every town do burn. 
And young men round about with maids do dance in every street, 
With garlands wrought of mother- wort, or else of vervain sweet, 
And many other flowers fair, with violets in their hands ; 
Whereas they all do fondly think tliat whosoever stands, 
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And thnmgh thejlowers behold the garnet his et/es shall feel no pam ; 
When thus till night they danced have, they through thejire amain 
With striving minds do run, and all their Iierbs they cast therein ; 
And then, with words devout and jyrai/ers, they solemnly begin, 
Desiring God that all their ills may there confounded be — 
Whereby they think, through all that yeatf from agues to be free. 

The reasons given for making bonfires on St. 
John's eve, are various, among which are the fol- 
lowing: " they made large fires, which might be 
seen at a great distance, upon the vigil of this 
saint, in token that he was said, in holy writ, to 
be a shining light.*' Also, these fires were made 
to drive away the dragons and evil spirits hovering 
in the air. In some countries, bones were used 
for fuel, whence they were called homerfires (by 
contraction, bonfires) because the dragons hated 
nothing more than the stench of brenyng (burning) 
bones /" 

It was customary in London, and other large 
cities, to set the Midsummer Watch on the eve of 
St. John the Baptist, with a considerable display 
of pomp and pageantry. Stow, from whom the 
following account is taken, says, this institution 
had been appointed " time out of mind." The 
standing watches (watchmen who stood at particu- 
lar stations) in every ward and street of the city 
and suburbs, were habited in " bright Aam€««'* (ar- 
mour) ; and there was also a marching watch that 
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paraded through all the principal streets* To 
furnish the latter watch with lights, seven hundred 
cressets (large lanterns, fixed at the end of long 
poles, and carried upon men's shoulders) were pro- 
vided, at the expense of two shillings, and she* 
pence for each cresset. Every cresset required 
two men, one to bear it, the other to carry a bag 
with light to serve it Every one of these was 
paid for his trouble ; and he had also given him, 
that evening, a straw hat and a painted badge, 
besides the donation of his breakfast on the fol* 
lowing morning. The marching watch consisted 
of two thousand meti, most of them being old sol- 
diers, of every denomination. They appeared in 
appropriate habits, with their arms in their hands, 
and many of them, especially the musicians and 
standard-bearers, rode upon large horses. Tliere 
were also divers pageants, and morrice-dancers, 
with the constables^ one half of whidi, to the 
amount of one hundred and twenty, went Out on 
the eve of St. John, and the other half on the eve 
of St. Peter. The constables were dressed in 
" bright harness, some over gilt, and every one 
had a jornet of scarlet thereon and a chain of 
gold, his henchman following him, his minstrels 
before him, and his cresset light at his side. The 
mayor himself came after them, well mounted, 
with his sword-bearer before him, in fair armour. 
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on horseback, preceded by the waits, or city 
minstrels, and the major's officers in liveries of 
worsted or say jackets, party-coloured. The 
mayor was surrounded by, his footmen and torch- 
bearers, and followed by two henchmen on large 
horses. The sheriffs' watches came, one after the 
other, in like order, but not so numerous; for the 
mayor hadj besides his giants^ three pageants ; 
whereas the sherifis had only two, besides their 
giants, each with their morrice-dance, and one 
henchman ; their officers were clothed in jackets 
of worsted, or say, party-coloured, but differing 
from those belonging to the mayor and from each 
other : they had also a great number of harnessed 
(armed) men." This pageant was continued till 
the 31st year of Henry VIIL A. D. 1539, when it 
was discontinued on account of the expense. It 
was revived in the second year of Edward VI. A.D. 
1548,. but soon afterwards was totally laid aside. 

At Chester, the annual show at setting the 
Midsummer watch was continued to a much later 
period. The pageant used on this occasion is 
said to have consisted of " four giants^ one unicorn, 
one dromedary, one luce, one camel, one ass, one 
dragon, six hobby-horses, and sixteen naked boysj" 
all manufactured with hoops, boards, pasteboard, 
paper, buckram, size-cloth, old linen, &c. and 
bedizened with tinsel, tin foil, gold and silver leaf, 
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and colours of various kinds. In the time of the 
Commonwealth this spectacle was discontinued, 
and the giants, with the beasts, were destroyed. 
But at the restoration of Charles II. the citizens 
agreed to restore the pageant. 

At Burford, in Oxfordshire, it was customary, 
on Midsummer Eve, to carry a dragon about the 
town, with mirth and rejoicing, to which was also 
added the picture, or image, of a giant. This 
pageant is said to have been established in memory 
of a great victory, obtained near that place about 
A. D. 750, by Cuthred, king of the West Saxons; 
over Ethebald, king of Mercia, who lost his stand* 
ard, surmounted by a golden dragon, in the action^ 

The anniversary of St. Clement, and that of St. 
Catherine, were also solemnized by religious pro- 
cessions; which were disused after the Reformation, 
but again established by Queen Mary. In the 
year that she ascended the throne, on the eve of 
St. Catherine, this saint's procession was cele- 
brated at London with five hundred great lights, 
which were carried round St. Paul's steeple ; and, 
three years afterwards, her image was taken about 
the battlements of the same church, " with fine 
singing and many great lights." But the most 
splendid show of this kind in Mary's time, was the 
procession on St Clement's day, exhibited in the 
streets of J^iQfxihn; it consisted of " sixty priests 
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and clerks, in their copes, attended by divers of 
the inns of court, who went next the priests, pre- 
ceded by eighty banners and streamers, with the 
waits, or minstrels, of the city, playing upon dif- 
ferent instruments." 

The sports exhibited on these occasions did not 
terminate with the pageants and processions ; for 
the evening was generally concluded with festi- 
vity and diversions of various kinds. 

Hoke-dapi or Hock-dayj was apopular holiday in 
ancient times. It was usually kept on the Tuesday 
following the second Sunday after Easter, though 
in many places two days, namely, the Monday and 
Tuesday, were appropriated to this pastime, in 
which the townspeople, divided into parties, were 
accustomed to drag each other about with ropes, 
or rather the men and women bound each other; 
*< especially the women the men;" whence it wa^ 
also called Binding Tuesday, In several manors 
in Hampshire, it was ^^ customary for the men to 
hock (bind) the women on the Monday, and the 
women the men upon the Tuesday; that is, on 
that day the women, in merriment, stop the ways 
with ropes, and pull the passengers to them, de- 
siring something to be laid out in pious uses, in 
order to obtain their freedom." The origin of 
this custom is, by some, derived from the massacre 
of the Danes, in the reign of Ethelred; aQd by 
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otbersirom the rejoicings made by the. English on 
the death of Hardicanute, which delivered them 
from the intolerable government of die Danes. 
Some vestiges of this custom are yet to be met 
with in the West of England. In some parts of 
Wiltshire, the men, on Hock Monday, seize a 
woman, and binding her in a chair, carry her 
about the town; and on the following day, the 
women retaliate, by binding and chairing a man 
in a similar way. This, sport is carried on with 
so much rigour, pr rather barbarity, by both sexes, 
that on their respective days for suiFering, neither 
man nor woman. will venture abroad, unless com- 
pelled to it by absolute necessity. 

Two feasts are annually made by the farmers of 
England, one in the spring, the other at the end 
of the summer, or beginning of autumn ; but they 
are not confined to any particular day. The_ fir^t 
is the Sheejh^shearing^ die second the Harvest- 
home, Both were celebrated in ancient times 
with feasting and variety of rustic pastimes: at 
present, excepting a dinner, or more fi'equently a 
supper, at the conclusion of the sheep-shearing 
•and the harvest, little or nothing remains of the 
former customs. 

The particular manner in which the dieep- 
shearing was celebrated in old times is not re- 
corded ; : but respecting the harvestrhome several 
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curious remains are extant. A foreign gentle- 
man, who was in England at the dose of the six- 
teenth century, and wrote an account of what he 
saw here, says, " As we were returning to our inn, 
(in or near Windsor) we happened to meet some 
country people celebrating their haroest'-hxnm : 
their last load of com they crown with flowers, 
having besides an image richly dressed, by which, 
perhaps, they signify Ceres : this they keep mov- 
ing about, while the men and women, and. men 
and maid servants, riding through the streets in 
the cart, shout as loud as they can, till they ar- 
rive at the barn." Another foreign writer says, 
he saw in England " the country people bring 
liome a figure made with corn, round which the 
men and the women were promiscuously singing, 
and preceded by a piper and a drum." This 
practice of placing a com image upon the last cart 
•that leaves the field, and shouting loudly as they 
return, is still in practice in Dorsetshire. " In 
the north," says Brand, " not half a century ago, 
they used every where to dress up a figure some- 
thing similar to that just described, at the end of 
the harvest^ which they called a hem babyy plainly 
SL corruption of com haby^ 

He harvest supper is in some places caUed a 
mdl supper y and a chum supper. The former from 
the old French meskr, to mingle together, because 
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on this occasion the master and servants sit pro- 
miscuously at the same table ; the latter a corrup- 
tion oikem or com. At these feasts, the servants 
und master are alike, and every thing is done and 
said with the utmost freedom. They sit at the 
«ame table, converse together without restraint, 
and spend the remainder of the day, or night, in 
.dancing and singing, without the least difference 
or distinction. 

In the north of England, the inhabitants of 
most country villages observe some Sunday in a 
-more particular manner than the other Sundays 
of the year, namely, the Sunday after the day of 
the dedication of their churches. Then the peo^ 
pie deck themselves in their gaudiest clothes, and 
have open doors, and splendid entertainments £or 
the reception and treating of their relations and 
iHends, who. visit them on that occasion from each 
neighbouring town. The morning is spent, for 
: the most part, at church; ^' though not. as that 
morning was wont- to be spent, with the comme- 
moration of the saint, or martyr, nor the grateful 
remembrance of the builder and endower/' Being 
come from church, the remainder of the day is de- 
voted to eating and drinking : and the day or two 
succeeding are occupied in a similar manner, the 
intervals being filled up with rural pastimes and 
exercises, as dancing on the green, wrestling. 
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cudgelling, and the like. In some parts, indeed, 
the Sunday's feasting is nearly laid aside, and 
x)ne day only is observed for the whole, which k 
ealled Mopping, either from the dancing and other 
-exercises then practised, or from the festival top- 
ping, as it were, over the Sunday. On these occa- 
45ions many quarrels between neighbours used to 
be made up; " and hither came the wives, in 
comely manner; and they which were of the bet- 
ter sort, had their mantles carried with them, as 
well for show as to keep them from cold at the 
table. These mantles also did many use at the 
churches, at the morrow masses,' and atother times." 
The origin of these feasts has been already ex- 
plained;* but we have yet to state, that they gave 
rise to the Church Aies^ called also Easter Ales^ 
and Whitsvn Ales, from their beings frequently 
'held at those seasons. The churchwardens and 
other chief parish officers, observing the feasts, 
or .wakes^ to be more popular than any other holi- 
-days, conceived, that by establishing other insti- 
tutions, somewhat similar to them, they might at- 
tract a large company of people, and annually col- 
lect from them such sums of money, for the sup- 
port and repairs of ike church, as would be a great 
easement of the parish rates. By way of entice- 



♦ See before, p. 9, et seq- 
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ment, they brewed a certain portion of strong ale, 
to be ready on the day appointed for the festival, 
which they sold to the populace : and most of the 
better sort, in addition to what they paid for the 
drink, contributed something towards the collec- 
tion. No wonder if such an institution should 
speedily run into licentiousness ; on which account 
they have long since been discontinued. 

'' And here, I perceive," said Thomas, " we 
are come to the end of our ];nanuscript !" 

" What!" cried Charles, " have we no 
more left? — Then let us begin it again, and read 
it through a second or a third time. I am sure 
there are many things in it, which I should like to 
read or hear again, and some, perhaps, I may have 
forgotten. It was very kind of my godfather to 
take so much trouble ; but I wish he could have 
stopped here till we finished; for there are several 
matters, which I think he would have explained 
to us more fully, if we had asked him. But, if 
we read it all over again, I will take notes of 
what I wish to inquire about ; and when he comes 
again, he will tell me what I want to know." 

** Very well said !" observed the father. " A 
book of this kind cannot always be thoroughly 
understood on a .first reading; it must be 
studied ; and, by degrees, what we do not under- 
stand originally will become familiar to us." 
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" Oh ! then we will begin again to-morrow 
evening," exclaimed the whole of the party. 

" Not quite so hastily !" rejoined the father. 
^^ You shall read this manuscript as frequently as 
you like at other times ; but for to-morrow and 
the succeeding evenings, I think I have some 
other amusement for you." . 

" Oh ! that's brave ! That's brave indeed !" 
cried the young folks. ^^ Do^ father, let us 
know what it is !" 

" You mu3t learn to bepatient," replied the 
father. '^ I am afraid your present ecstacies will 
banish from your recollection what you have 
been reading about. It is now late ; go, for the 
present, and reflect upon what you have already 
learned ; and by to-morrow evening, you will be 
better prepared for that which I have in store." 

While the father was thus speaking, Dorothy 
and Mary had been whispering their mother, to 
know if they . guiessed rightly, that their cousin 
•had sent some fresh stories ? And finding it was 
so, they gave a significant nod to their brothers, 
who immediately followed them out of the room, 
to inquire what was meant by all this apparent 
mystery. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

«< I HAVE been reflecting,*' said Charles, as 
the tea equipage was removed, ^' that our feast 
was the cause of my godfather undertaking to 
give us an account of the manners and customs 
of our ancestors. I had almost forgotten this ; 
but he has taken care to keep it in mind, for he 
ends his manuscript with that very subject'' 

*^ You are certainly all under great obligations 
to your cousin," replied the father; " for he has 
tfdcen the pains to compress into a very small 
compass a variety of particulars, which are not 
only amusing in themselves, but essential to be 
known by every one who would study the history 
of his country; but which you must have been a 
long time in collectingfrom the writings of various 
authors, who have noticed them incidentally in 
the course of extensive treatises. It was very 
kind in him, I am sure, to undertake this task, 
which I believe I should never have thought of; 
and I wish he could have staid with us till you 
had gone through the reading. It would have 
given him great pleasure to hear your observa^ 
tions, and to answer your inquiries as you went 
on. He has not, however, though at a great 
distance, forgotten you; but has shewn himself 
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as anxious to contribute to your pleasure and 
improvement, as if he were present, A few days 
ago, you know, I received a packet frdm him, 
which, besides letters to myself and our friends, 
contained a parcel of manuscript, for you to read, 
when you had finished what he left with you." 

** And is that what you alluded to last night?" 
exclaimed the young folks. 

" It is. — And, in putting it into your hands, he 
requests me to explain, that what you have already 
perused, related principally to the Maxmers cmd 
Customs of former times ; but what he now pre- 
sents, refers chiefly to Pastimes and Games. This, 
of course, the narrative itself will explain i and 
as I see you are impatient to begin, I shall not 
retard your pleasure by farther observations." 

Thomas received the manuscript; and, as soon 
as his brother and sisters were seated, thus be> 
gan: 

The art of Slingingy or of casting stones with 
a sling, is of high antiquity, and was carried to 
a great d^^ee of perfection among the Asiatic 
nations. It was well known and practised at a 
very early period in Europe; and our Saxon 
ancestors appear to have been very expert in the 
use of this missile kind of warfare. The sling 
consisted of a thong of leather, one end of which 
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was attached to the middle finger of the right 
hand, and the other end was held between the 
ibrefinger and thumb. When a stone was placed* 
upon the bend of the sling, it was whirled briskly 
round, till it had acquired a sufficient impetus, and 
then the slinger suddenly let go his Hold of the 
end of the sling, by which the stone was cast to 
a considerable distance, and with great force* 
Sometimes the sling was attached to a staff or 
truncheon,* three or four feet in length,- and 
wielded with both hands : it was then used for 
throwing stones of more than ordinary magnitude. 
As a weapon of war, the sling has long been out 
of use ; biit rustics in the country still amuse 
diemselves with it, as a sportive exercise, and to 
shew their dexterity in hitting a mark. Some- 
times, instead of the leather thong, or a garter, 
which is a common substitute for it, they use a 
stick of ash, or hazel, a yard or more in length, 
and about an inch in diameter : it is split at the 
top, so as to make an opening wide enough to 
receive a stone, which is confined by the re-action 
of the stick on both sides, but not so strongly as 
to resist the impulse of the slinger. It requires 
much practice to handle this instrument with any 
degree of certainty ; for if, in the act of throw- 
ing, tlie stone quit the stick either sooner or later 
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than it ought, the desired effect is sure to fail. 
But those, who ji^e it properly, ci^t sjtoiies to a 
great-'^isljance and ^lyith iD^uch {urec^ion. 

Tlirowing >Qf jbL^eavy weights ai^d stones with 
t^ie Iband was m\ich practised in forj;ner times. 
The* Greeks apiused thei^selyes with casting the 
diseuSi which W9S a round flat plate of nietal, 
of cGp$iderable magnitude, very heayy, and so 
bevelled and polished at the edges, as to require 
^r«at skill in the player to -t^e a firm h^d pf it. 
In SQQie respects, it resembled t^e modern quoU; 
" birt with this difFere,nce," says Pr. Johnson ; 
^^ the g^me of quoits is a game of sk^ll ; the ^cus 
was Qiily a Uipl of strength, as a^p^oog ^us to th?*ow 
the hammer." 

Among the amusements pr^^ctised in t^ 
twelfth centuiy, by the young Londoner^;, jwas 
the casing of stpnes, d^rts, and other missije 
weapons. Bars of wood and iron were afterrwards 
used for .-the siW^e |)urpose ; and ^e attention of 
the populoice o^as so much engaged m this kind 
of exercise, that they neglected in a great measure 
the practice .of archery; this occasioned an 
edict to be paissied, in the 39th year of Edward JII. 
(A.D. 1S45) prohibiting the pastimes of "throw- 
ing stones, wood, and iron," and recommending 
she use of the long bow upon all coQveiil^Eit 
opportunities. 

X 
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Cagtrng of the bar was formerly a part of a 
hero's education; and kings and princes were 
admired for their agility and grace in throwing 
" the stone, the bar, or the plummet," Henry 
VIIL even after his accession to the throne, re- 
tained the casting of the bar among his favourite 
amusements. The sledge hammer, and, among 
rustics, an axle-tree, were also used for the same 
purpose as the bar and the stone. 

At the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, these pastimes had lost their attraction 
among the higher classes, and were considered as 
exercises fit only for soldiers in camp, &c. 

In the reign of Henry 11. the throwing of spears 
and javelins was much in use, as a holiday sport 
among the young Londoners. Though in itself 
a military exercise, it was frequently practised as 
a trial of strength and of skill. Of the former, 
when the attempt was to throw beyond a certain 
boundary, or to exceed a competitor in distance ; 
and of the latter, when the spear was cast at a 
quintain, or other determined mark. 
^ The game of Quoits^ or Coits (for it is written 
both ways) is still in use, and is deemed superior 
to any of the foregoing pastimes, on account of 
its depending less on mere strength, and more 
vpbn superior skill. The quoit is a circular plate 
of iron, perforated in the middle, and made l£u:g«r 
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or smairer, to suit the convietiience or strength of 
the players; To play at this game, an iron pin, 
called a hob^ is driven into the ground ; and at the 
distance of eighteen or twenty yards another simi- 
lar pin is also fixed. The players stand at one of 
these pins, and throw an equal number of quoits 
at the other; the nearest of them to the hob are 
reckoned towards the game. When they have 
cast all their quoits, the candidates go ever to the 
point, at which they have been throwing, and when 
they have determined the state of the game, they 
throw their quoits back again at the hob where 
they had before stood; and thus continue to act on , 
alternate sides till the game is ended. Rustics in 
the country, for want of proper quoits, frequently 
play with horse-shoes ; and hence^ in many places, 
the quoit is called a shoe. 

Foot-racing has, in all ages, been an approved 
exercise, and was long considered as an essential 
part of a young man's education, especially if he 
were of rank and brought up to a military profes- 
sion. Originally it had no other incitement, than 
emulation; but in process of time, races of this 
kind were instituted as public amusements, and 
large or honourable rewards were conferred upon 
the idctor. Two centuries back, running was 
deemed by no means derogatory to the rank of 
nobility; but at present, such is the caprice of pub- 

X 2 



lid tadte^ fobt^tai^e^ seldom^ oeetjr but for the por<^ 
pbKse (VT be^^gy' and the i^ace^ are paid for their 
peifoi^masSce i in ihany iiistaftces H^ distance doer 
not exceed ii faMdr^ jrards«^ At fairsj wakes, 
retefe, and o&ief eeeasiohs^ wheVfe^ many pecrple 
ate o^niUed leather, this species of amusemeBt 
isrsometimespromoted, butmfost fr^^ently theoon- 
testis coiifinedto they^i^ngierpart of tlie (Concourse. 
The rtEstic gkitke of PfUmet^ BafBj or Bd9$j 
nhis ihucfi practised M {it>i^fiiet times ; and in the 
r6ig^ of Edward ill; was, by proclamation, pro- 
hibited to be played in th^ atenues of the palace 
of Westriiinster, during the Ses^on of Psorliamem^ 
ctii adccmiit of the iAterrtf|>tioh if occasiooaed tb 
thef members and efthers passing to said fra^ a^ 
their business reqtiire^. The p^onnanee of this 
pastime requires two par^es^ ^f equal number, 
esich of which has a baae^ ^home^ at llie instance 
of About twenty or thiity y^da from tliat of the 
o^osiiig party. The players then, on eitheif side^ 
taking hold of haiid^ extend themselves in length 
as far as they conveniently cm^ always taking 
(istti^ tfmt one oS them may t)6uch the base. When 
anyone of them quits the hand of his fellow, and 
runs into the fields which is called givifig the 
chaisey he is imifie^ately followed by one of his 
opporients, Who i^ain is followed by d second from 
the fbfihef Aifei alid he by a sec<^rid opponem ^ 
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and thus alternately, until as many are out as 
choose to run, every one pursuing the man he 
first followed, and no other; and if he overtake 
him sufficiently near to touch him, his party 
claims one towards the game, and both return 
home. They then run forth again and again, in 
like manner, till the number is completed whidi 
is to decide the game. In Essex, this game is 
played with the addition of two prisons, which are 
denoted by two stakes driven into the ground 
parallel with the home boundaries, and about 
thirty yards from them. Every person touched, 
on either side, in the chase, is sent to one or other 
of these prisons, where he must remain till the 
conclusion of the game, if not previously delivered 
by one of his associates; and this can only be ac- 
complished by touching him, which is a difficult 
task, requiring the interference of the most skilful 
players, because the prison belonging to either 
party is always much nearer the base of their op- 
ponents than to their own ; and if the person sent 
to relieve his confederate be touched by an anta- 
gonist before he reaches him, he also becomes a 
prisoner, and stands in equal need of deliverance. 
This addition of the prisons occasions a consider- 
able degree of variety in the pastime, and is fre- 
quently productive of much pleasantry. 

The art of Wrestling^ though now chiefly con^ 
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fined to the lowest class of people, was highly es^ 
teemed among the ancients, and constituted a con-* 
sidetaUd feiature of the Olympic games. In the - 
ages of chivalry, alsoj it was accounted an indis-> 
peiisabl^ accomplishment for a hero. Ift Britain) 
it was probably in use long before the introdtky 
tl6n df foreign niatmers ; and the hihabitants of 
Cornwall and Deroii, who, from time immemorial^ 
hare been celebrated for fheir eltpertliess in this 
pastime, are teput^ to be the best wrestlers in 
the kingddnK 

Thd citizens of London alsd, itt (otfhct iiine^ 
had the credit of being expert Wrestlers; ktidf stth 
nualty, on St James's Day,- they were adcustomed 
td tnkke a ptiblic trial of* their skill. lii the iritth 
year of tlenty III. (A. D. 1219) they held fh6it 
anniVei*sary for this purpdse hedr ihe hospitfd df 
St Matilda, dt St Gileses in the Fields ^heH 
they wei^e met by th^ itih&bitailtsi of thd city and 
ilubutbs of Westminster | and a r&m ^snA the prlisi 
wr^tled fdi". Thcf LohddHei^ We^e Vastly supe- 
rior, and carried off the prii^, which produced A 
diallehge from the cdiMjuered party td reiiew th* 
contest upon the Lammas Day foUowing, dt Weilt«- 
minst^h The citizens o( LMdcm reiwlily cdA- 
sented^ and met them ^cordingly; bttt in th^ 
midst of the diversion^ the bailiff of Westminster 
Md his associates took occasion to qumrrel with 



the Londonerd^ i^ a battle ensued, in which 
maiiy of the Idttef^ were severely wounded, ai 
th^ made their retreat to the city. 

Stow, who wrote at the commencement of tM 
seventeenth century, says, that formerly, m the 
month of August, about the fea»t of St Bartholo- 
mew, several days were spent in wrestling Ae^r 
Clerkeriwell (or Skinner's Well), the lord mayor, 
ftldermen, 4nd sheriffs, being present in a largtt 
tent, pitched for the purpose. Upon this occasion, 
the city officers gave a general challenge to such 
as thcmght themselves expert in this escercise; 
^* but of late years," adds he, *' the wrestling is only 
practised on the afternoon of St. Bartholomew's 
day.'* A foreigner (Hentener), who was an eye- 
witness of the ceremony, thus describes it : ^^ When 
the mayor goes out of the precincts of the ci^, 
a sceptre (the mace), a sword, and a cap are borne 
before him ; and he is followed by the principal 
aldermen, in scarlet gowns with golden chains ; 
himself and they on horsebadi:. Upon thdr arri*' 
val at a place appointed for the purpose, wh^e a 
tent is pitched for their reception, the mob begin 
to wrestle before them, two at a time. After this 
is over, a parcel of live rabbits are turned looM 
among the crowd, which are pursued by a number 
of boys, who endeavour to catch them with All the 
noise they can make." 
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From the time that wrestling became unfashion- 
able, and was rarely practised by persons of opur 
lence, it declined ialso among the populace, and at 
present is seldom resorted to, except at wakes and 
fairs. 

'Besides the ram, already mentioned as the 
prize for wrestling, other rewards were sometimes 
proposed, as a cock, a white bull, a courser with 
bridle and saddle, a pair of gloves, a gold ring, a 
pipe of wine, a beaver hat, &c. 

Wrestling was performed either by the parties 
grappling with each other about the shoulders and 
parts of the body above the girdle; or, they wore 
a girdle, by which they laid hold of each other. 
He who overthrew his opponent so that his back, 
or one shoulder and the contrary heel, touched 
the ground, was accounted to give the/all; but if 
the latter were only endangered and made a nar- 
row escape, it was called Sifoyk. The fall-giver 
was exempted from playing again with him who 
received it, but was bound to answer his successor. 

At the commencement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury a species of wrestling was much in use, 
which was performed by two competitors, each 
mounted on the shoulders of another, and he who 
could pull his antagonist from' his seat was ac- 
counted the victor. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

TtiE BaU^ which hius given ris^ Xi& m«fi>y popular 
pftstimeSy is of high antiquity. Fitzstephen, wfeo 
TfTote in the thirteenth century, says, the London 
schoolboys, annually upon Shrove Tuesday, went 
ihto the fields, immediately after dinner, and 
played at " the celebrated game of ball ;" but of 
the nature of this game we swre now ignorant. 

The gf^e of HandrbaUi called by the Fren<;h 
palm-pkiy^ ^ because the exercise consisted oi'igi- 
nally in receiving the ball and driving it back agaiii 
with the palm of the hand^^ was formerly afavouritc 
pastinie amoilg the youth of both sexes; and in 
many p^rts of the kingdom it was customary for 
thefti to iplay at this game during the Easter holi* 
days for tan»y cahes. Iii ancient time% the inayor^ 
aldcir&ien, and sheriff of Newcastle, accompanied 
by a great number of bttrgessesj used to go in 
state every year, at the leasts of Easter and Whil* 
sttntide, to a little mall of the town, called the 
JFarthj to witness this game. And the young 
people still continue to assemble there at those 
seasons, and play at hand-^^ball, or to dance, but 
are no longer countenanced by die presence of the 
magistracy. 
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Originally, this game was played with the 
naked hand; then with a glove, which in some in- 
stances was lined ; afterwards, cords and tendons 
(catgut) were bound upon the hand, to make the 
ball rebound more forcibly ; and hence the racket 
derived its origin. The places where this game 
was played were called tennis-courts^ and the game 
itself obtained the name of termis^ from the French 
term temez^ " take it — ^hold it," or, " there it 
goes," frequently used during the exercise. These 
courts were set out in different compartments, 
each of which had its particular name, and gave 
certain advantages to the player who struck the 
ball into it. 

The game oiFives^ so called from its having iive 
competitors on each side, is but a modification of 
the ancient sport of hand-ball, or tennis, and is 
still much in use. The ball is sometimes struck 
with the hand, and sometimes the racket is used. 

The BaUooHj or Wind-bally was a large ball made 
of double leather, filled with wind, and driven to 
and fro with the hands ; for which purpose each 
of the players had a round hollow bracer of wood, 
to cover the hand and lower part of the arm, with 
which he struck the ball. The sport consisted in 
the players driving the ball from one to another, 
without suffering it to fall to the ground. This 
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pastime, in which both sexes engaged, was usually 
practised in the open fields, and is much com- 
mended for the healthiness of the exercise it af- 
forded. 

StoMndl is frequently mentioned by writers of 
the three last centuries, but without any proper 
definition of the game. In the North of England, 
a pastime, thus denominated, is still in use, and 
consists in setting a stool upon the ground, before 
which one of the players takes his station, and 
beats off with his hand a ball tossed at it by his 
antagonist Every time he strikes away the ball 
he counts one towards the game ; but if he mtss, 
and the ball touch the stool, the players change 
places: which also is the case if the one who 
throws the ball can catch it in his hands before it 
has touched the ground, when it has been beaten 
back by the other. This game seems to be ana- 
lagous to cricket, except that the hand is used 
instead of a bat, and a stool is substituted for a 
wicket. In other parts of the country, a certain 
number of stools are set up in a circular form, at 
a distance fi'om each other, and every one of them 
is occupied by a single player. When the ball is 
struck, which, as before, is with the hand, the 
players all run in succession from stool to stool ; 
and if he who threw the ball can regain it in time 
to strike any one of the players before he reaches 
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dieslool to which he is running, he takes his 
plaoe, and the person touched mu9t i^ow the 
ball* till) l^ a amilar proceeding, he can recover 
his place in the circle. Stool-ball seems to haye 
been a game more appropriated to £^nales than 
tp males; but occasionally it was played by bojth 
sMSs indiscruninately. 

HurUngj an ancient e^ercise^ but still much in 
use in the West of England^ seems originally V> 
have been a species of hand-ball. Two methods 
of hurling were in use in Ck>rnwall at the pom- 
meneement of the, seventeenth century. In the 
eaat of diat coi^ty, the ball was htirkd to certain 
§uaki in die west, it was hurled to the comtry. 
In the former method, jthere are fifteen,. twenty, 
or thiity players, on each side, who, stripped al- 
most naked, join hands in ranks, one against ai^ 
Aliher; out ^ihese ranks they match thema^ves by 
pairs, and every couple are to watch each odier's 
motions, during the game. Two bushes are til)e^ 
atuck up, about eight or .ten feet ssunder ; aod 
.dii»ctly o{^x>site to them? ten .or twelve soqre 
paces off, two others ^ce pitched: these are the 
goals, fix>m one of which a ball is thrown itp, 
and whoever ean catch it, and <carry it to the goal 
of his adversary, wins the game. Hiis, however, 
is not easily done; for he is beset by his mate, sAo 
endeavours to drive him back, and obliges him to 
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defend himself, by thrusting him in the breast 
widi his clenched fist, which is called butting. By 
jthe laws of the game, '^ they must hurl man to 
man, and not two set upon one man at once. 
The hurler against the ball must not but nor hand' 
fast under the girdle ; he who hath the ball must 
but only in the other's breast, and deal no fore- 
ball ; that is, he may not throw it to any of his 
mates standing nearer to the goal than himself." 

In hurling to the countryy two, three, or more 
parishes agree to hurl against an equal number of 
jother parishes. The matches are usually made 
by gentlemen; and their goals are either their 
own houses, or some towns or villages, three or 
four miles asuAder. When they nieet, they nei- 
^er compare numbers, nor match themselves in 
pairs ; but a silver ball is thrown up, and that com- 
pany which can catch and carry it, by force or 
sleight, to the place assigned, gains both ball and 
.victpry. Those who see which way the ball is 
carried, give nptice, by calling out Ware East! or 
Ware West! according to the direction in which 
it passes. The hurlers take their nearest way, 
over hills, dales, hedges, ditches, mires, and even 
rivers ; and sometimes twenty or thirty are to be 
seen in the slough, or water, tugging together, and 
scrambling for the prize. 

The Irish, when playing at hurling to the goals^ 
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use a kind of bat, flat on both sides, and broad 
and curving at the lower end. With this instru- 
ment (which, says Sthitt, seems to have been 
known, and was probably used in England more 
than two centuries ago), those who are skilful in 
the pastime know how to catch up the ball, and 
often run with it a considerable distance, tossing 
it occasionally from the bat, and recovering it 
again, till they find a proper opportunity of driv- 
ing it back among their companions, who gene- 
rally follow, and are ready to receive it. 

Foot-haU^ a pastime which of late years has 
fallen into disrepute, though formerly much in 
vogue among the commoners of England, is so 
called because the ball is driven with the foot, in 
preference to the hand. When a match at foot- 
ball is made, two parties, equal in numbers, take 
the field, and stand between two goals: the latter 
are placed at the distance of eighty or a hundred 
yards from each other. The ball, which is com- 
monly a blown bladder, cased with leather, is 
delivered in the midst of the ground, and the 
object of either-party is to drive it through the 
goal of their opponents, by which the game is won. 
The abilities of the performers are best displayed 
in attacking and defending the goals, whence die 
pastime is more frequently called a goal ai /boi^ 
baU than a gcane at foot-ball. In this attack and 
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defence, the exercise becomes exceedingly violent; 
the players kick each other's shins without the 
least ceremony^ and some are overthrown, at the 
hazard of their limbs. This occasioned James L 
to speak of foot-ball as ** meeter for laming than 
making able the users thereof." The rustic boys 
made use of an inflated bladder, without the 
leather covering, by way of foot ball; and they 
put peas and horse-beans within, to occasion a 
rattling as it was kicked about. It was a very 
ancient custom in Chester for the shoemakers, 
pearly, on JShrove Tuesday, to deliver to the dri^ 
pers, in the presence of the mayor, a foot-ball of 
leather, of the vieJue of three shillings aad four- 
pence, or upwards, to play at, from the cross on 
the open place called Rode-hee^ ^ the common 
hall of the city. But as this practice was frequently 
productiv>e of serious mischief in the year 1540, 
the ball was exchanged tor six glayves of silver, 
of equal value with the ball, as a reward for the 
b^t ruimer on that day up<»i the Rode-hee. 
' Of the numerous games with the ball, which 
recltuFe the assistance of a club, or bat, the most 
ancient seems to be that which is now distinguished 
by the name of Gqfil In the northern parts of 
the kingdom, it is much practised. In the reign 
of Edward III. the Latin name Cambuca^ *< a 
crooked dub, or staff," was applied to this pas» 
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timcf, because it was played with such an instru-» 
ment The bat was also styled a bandy^ from its 
being bent; and hence the game itself is fre- 
; quently writt^i in English bandtf^aU, 
\ Goffi according to the present modification of 
\ the game, is performed with a bat, not much un** 
like the bandy. The handle of this instrument Is 
straight, about four feet and a half in length, with 
' a curvature at the bottom faced with horn, and 
lined with lead. The ball, which is small, but 
extremely hard, is made of leather, and stu£Ped 
with feathers, or sometimes, though t'^u*ely, with 
cotton. Two players usually engage at this 
game, and each has his bat and ball. The game 
consists in driving the ball into certain holes^ 
made in the ground ; and he who achieves his 
task the soonest, or with the fewest strokes, is the 
victor. The goff-lengths, or spaces between the 
first and last holes, are sometimes extended to 
the distance of two or three miles. The number 
of intervening holes appears to be optional ; but 
the ball must be struck into the holes, and not 
beyond them. When four persons play, two of 
them are sometimes partners, and have but one 
ball, which they strike alternately; butevery liian 
has his own bandy. 

A pastime, called Sto%o^baU^ is fire^quently men«* 
tioned by writers of the sixteenth ai\d seventeenth 
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^^ntuiies, and seems to have differed little^ if at 

\ ^HjftomGoC 

^'""^^^e game of PaU-Mall, wlucli some have con- 
sidered as a Bpecies of gofi^ consisted, according 
toCotgrave, in driving a round box ball with a 
mallet through ti Ugh arch of iron:; ^and he who 
could do this with the fewest blows won the game. 
This ^Nurfime was very fashionable in l&e lime of 
Charles II. and the walk in St. James'« Park, now 
called The Molly received its name from having 
been appropriated to the use of it. The denomi* 
nation MetU, given to the ^ame, is derived from 
die maSety or wooden hammer, with which the 
players struck the ball. 

In the north of England, a game, very analogous 
to that isf PaU-Mall, is played in a ground, or 
alley, appropriated to the purpose, and die ball is 
to be driven from one end of it to the other, by 
means of a maQet, the handle of which is about 
three feet three or four inches in length. Thus 
&T it resembles Pail-Mall ; but it has the addi* 
ti(m of a ring, which is placed equidistant firom 
the sides of the alley, but much nearer the bottom 
than the top of the ground; and through this 
ring it is requisite that the ball be passed in its 
progress. The ring is made to turn easily upon 
a swivel, and the two flat sides are distinguished 
from each otheff If the. ball pass through tbt 
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fme^ it is said to he lawfitly and the player goes 
on; but if through the other, it is declared tiniaw^ 
ful^ and he is obliged to beat back the ball, and 
drive it through again, till it passes on the lawful 
side. He then proceeds to the bottom of' the 
ground, where is an iron arch, through which it 
is also necessary for the ball to be passed, and 
then the game is finished. The victory is de- 
cided by the number of blows given to the ball ; 
and he who executes his task with, the least num- 
ber gains it. 

The game of Cb/ib Ball seems to have differed 
from that of goff, chiefly in being played with a 
straight bat instead of a curved one. Two speci* 
saens, taken from ancient drawings, are given 
upon the Plate. The first exhibits a female in the 
act of throwing the ball to a man, who elevates 
his bat to strike it. The second represents two 
players, one of whom is possessed of both bat and 
ball. The latter, he either threw into the air, and 
struck with his bat as it descended, or he. cast it 
forcibly on the ground, and beat it away as it re- 
bounded. The other player stands ready to catch 
the ball, by which he would put his opponent out* 

From this game of club-ball, that of Crickei 
seems to owe its origin. The latter, which has of 
iate^ years becc^e a very fashionable, as weU as 
'healthy pastime, is played with the straight hat 
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and a ball, with 3ingle or double wickets. Single 
wickets require five players on each side, and the 
double wickets eleven ; though the number in both 
instances may be varied, at the pleasure of the 
two parties. The wicket formerly consisted of 
two straight thin sticks, called stumps^ two and 
twenty inches in height, which were fixed perpen- 
dicularly in the ground, six inches aparty and 
over the top of both were laid a small round piece 
of wood, called the baU^ so as to fall off readily, 
if either of the stumps were touched by the ball. 
Of late years, the wicket consists of three stumps^ 
and two bails ; the middle stump being added, to 
prevent the ball from passing through the wicket 
without throwing down the bail. The external 
stumps are now seven inches apart, and all of 
them three feet two inches in height. At single 
wicket, the striker with his bat is. the protector of 
the wicket ; the opposing party stand in the field 
to catch or stc^ the ball, and the bowler, who ia 
one of them, takes his place by the side of a. small 
stump, set up for that purpose, at the distance of 
two-and-twenty yards from the wicket, from wliich 
station he bowls the ball at the wickeit> with the in- 
tention of beating it down. If h^ prove success- 
ful in his aim, the batsman i^etires from the play, 
iind another of his party succe^^ bttt if, on the 
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eontrary, the ball is struck by the bat, and drivett 
into the field, beyond the reach of those who stand 
out to stop it, the striker runs to the stump at the 
bowler's station, touches it with his bat, and then 
returns to his wicket If this be performed be* 
fore the ball is thrown back, it is called a rtm, and 
one notch, or score, is made upon the tally to- 
wards the game ; but if the ball be thrown up, ai|d 
the wicket beaten down with it by the opposite 
party, before the striker reaches home, or can 
ground his bat within three feet ten inches of the 
wicket, where a line, called the popping crease, is 
drawn, he is declared to be out, and the run is not 
reckoned. He is also .out, if he strike the ball 
into the air, and before it reaches the ground, it 
be caught by one of his antagonists, and retained 
long enough to be thrown up again. At double 
wicket, a second wicket is set up instead of the 
bowler's stump, and two batsmen, one at each 
wicket, go in at the same time. There are also 
two bowlers, who usually bowl four balls in suc- 
cession alternately. When the ball is struck, the 
two batsmen run to each other's wicket, and ex* 
change places. Both parties have two innings 
and that side which obtains most runs, in the 
double contest, obtains the victory. Besides these 
general outlines, the game is subject to seyeral 
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particular rules and regulations; but most of 
them are subject to frequent variations, at the di^ 
cretion of the players. 

Trap BaUy so called from the trap used to ele* 
vate the ball, in order to afford the batsman a fair 
blow at it, is of more ancient date than cricket, 
and perhaps coeval with most of the early games 
played with the bat and ball. The trap is gene^ 
rally made in the form of a shoe, the heel part 
being hollowed out for the reception of the ball» 
with the end of a small lever under it. The ful- 
crum of the lever is fbced by a pivot just above 
the hollow, and the other end sticks out to receive 
the blow of the bat, by which the ball is made to 
rise. But boys and rustics, who cannot readily 
procure a trap, content themselves with making 
8 round hole in the ground, and, by way of lever, 
use the brisket bone of an ox, or a flat piece of 
wood, of similar size and shape, which is placed 
in a slanting position, one half in the hole, with 
the ball upon it, and the other half projecting out : 
the elevated end being struck smartly with the 
bat, occasions the ball to rise to a considerable 
height, and all the purposes of a trap are thus an- 
swered, especially if the ground be hard and dry. 
The game is pot restricted to. any particular num- 
ber of players, but it seldom exceeds six or eight 
on a side. In the present modification of the 
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game, it is usual to set up two boundaries, at a 
given distance from the trap, between which it is 
neoessaiy for the ball to pass when struck by the 
batsman ; for if it fall on the outside of either, he 
is out, which also happens if he strike the ball 
into the air, and it be caught by one of his adver- 
saries before it touches the ground; or if the ball, 
when returned by the opposing party, touch the 
trap, or rest within one bafs length of it; or if^ 
after raising the ball from tlie trap, he miss his 
blow at it with the bat. If none of these things 
hiqipen, every stroke tells for one towards the 
striker's game. In the Plate is a representation 
of the manner in which this game was played 
about the commencement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

In Essex, the game of trap4iaU is played vecy 
di£Perently from what it is in the vicinity of the 
metropolis, and requires much more dexterity in 
its performance. Instead of the broad flat bat, 
commonly used, a round cudgel is substituted, 
about an inch and a half in diameter, and three 
feet in length ; and those who have acquired a 
habit of striking the ball with this instrument rarely 
miss their blow, but frequently drive it to an 
astonishing distance. When the ball is stopped 
by one of the opposing party, the striker, forming 
his judgment of the ability of the person who is to 
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throw it back, calls for any number of scores to- 
wards the game that he thinks proper : it is then 
returned; and if it rest at such a distance from 
the trap, as to equal or exceed in lengths of the 
cudgel the number called for, the striker is al- 
lowed what he demanded; but if it be within the 
number of lengths, he loses the whole, and is out. 

Northern Spell is played with a trap, and the 
ball is struck with a bat, or more commonly with 
a bludgeon. The performance of this game does 
not require the attendance of either of the parties 
in the field to catch or stop the ball, the contest 
being singly who shall strike it to the greatest 
distance in a given number of strokes* The length 
of each stroke is measured before the ball is rer 
turned, by means of a cord, made fast at one end 
near the trap, and stretched out by the other into 
the field by a person appointed for the purpose, 
who adjusts it to the ball wherever it may lie* 
The cord is divided into yards, the number of 
which, between the trap and the ball, is called 
out by the measurer after every stroke ; and when 
it has been set down to his account, the ball is re- 
turned. This pastime possesses but little variety, 
and is by no means so amusing to lookers-on as 
cricket or trap-ball. 

Tqhcatj or the game of Cat^ is a rustic pastime, 
well known in many parts of the kingdom. It 
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derives its denomination from a piece of wood^ 
called a cat^ with which it is played. The cat is 
about SIX inches in length, and an inch and a half, 
(M*two inches in diameter, and diminished from 
the middle towards each end, in the shape of a 
double cone. Ry this contrivance the places of 
the trap and ball are at once supplied; for when 
the eat is laid upon the ground, the player, with 
his cudgel, strikes it smartly on one of its ends, 
which makes it rise, with a rotatory motion, high 
Plough for him to beat it away, as he would a ball 
from a trap. Of the various, methods of playing 
the game of cat, the two following are most usual; 
the first, which is extremely simple, consists in 
making a large ring upon the ground, in the 
midst of which the striker takes his station, and 
endeavours to beat the cat beyond the circum- 
ference. If he fail in so doing, he goes out, aiid 
another player takes lus place; but if successful, 
he guesses at the distance that the cat lies fit>m 
the centre of the ring, and demands a certain num- 
ber of lengths of his cudgel to be scored towards 
his game. If the number demanded be found, 
on measurement, to exceed the real number of 
lengths, he goes out; but if it do not, he obtains 
his call, and proceeds with his game. In the se- 
cond method, four, six, or eight holes are made in 
the ground, in a circle, as nearly as possible at 
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lequal distances frwi eadi other^ and at^ev^y hole 
is a player with his Uuc^geon. One d£ diex>ppo- 
dte party, who stand in the field, tosses the catto 
the batsman nearest him ; and every time^the oat is 
struck, the players are dblige^ to diflB§e> their- 
situations, running from one hole to another in 
succesffloosand obtaining a score towards the ga^ie, 
every tusie they take possession of a fresh hole. 
But if the cat can be stopped; by thdr exponents, 
«Ad thrown across, between any two of the holes, 
before ^e player, whahas quitted one ^ of them, 
€an reach the other, he is oat 
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The Britons were passionately fond of vocal 
and instrumental music ; for this reason the Bards, 
who exhibited in one person the musician and the 
poet, were held in the highest estimation among 
them. Hieir songs and their music are said to 
have been so extremely affecting, that sometimes, 
when two armies were standing in order of battle, 
on the point of engaging in a most furious con- 
flict, the poets would step in between them, and 
by dieir soft fascinating songs, calm the fury of 
the warriors, and prevent bloodshed. 

The SceUdSj the ancient poets and muisicians of 

the Northern nations^ resembled the bards bf the 
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BritonSy and were held in equal veneration hy 
their countfymen. When the Saxons established 
tl|e^lii9elves in Britain, these poetical musicians 
were their chief favourites. The courts of the 
kingSy and the residences of the opulent, afforded 
them a constant asylum. In the Anglo-Saxon 
language, they were distinguished by two appetla^ 
tions; the oxie equival^it to the modem term 
Gkemen^ or merry-^makers, and the other Harpers^ 
derived from the harp, the instrument on which 
they usually played. Thei Gleemen added mi^ 
micry, and other means of promoting mirth, to 
their profession, as well as dancing and tumbling, 
with sleights-of-hand, and variety of deceptions, to 
amuse the spectators. 

One part of the gleeman's profession was teach- 
ing animals to dance, to tumble, and put them- 
selves into a variety of attitudes. 

The Bards and Scalds used the harp to accom- 
pany their songs and modulate their voices : the 
Saxon Gleemen and Joculaiars followed their ex- 
ample, and are frequently called Harpers, for that 
reason ; but it ha^ been ascertained that they, were 
acquainted with several other instruments of mu- 
sic, as, the violin, or something very similar to 
it; pipes, or flutes, of various kinds; horns and 
trumpets; and the tabor, or drum. The jharp, 
indeed, was the most popular, and frequently ex* 
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ercised by persons who did riot foUoi!? the .prce- 
fession of gleemen. So early as the seventh cen- 
tury, it was customary at convivial meetijigs for 
the quests to hand a harp fromOne to the other, 
and everyone who partook of th^ festivity played 
upon it» in his turn, singing a song to the music, 
for merriment sake. 

Soon after the Norman Conqiaest, these musi- 
cians lost the Saxon appellatkiin of Gleemen, .and 
were called Minstrels, a term well known in 
Normandy some time before* As the minstrel's 
art consisted of several branches, the professors 
were distinguished by different denominations, 
as Rhymers, Singers, Story-tellers, JocukUors, or 
Jugglers, Jestours, or BekUers of Heroic Actions, 
B^oons, and Po^. Some, ^as the Story-tellers 
and Poets, composed themselves the subjects 
they sang or related; others, as the Singers and 
Jestours, used the compositions of others. The 
Poets embellished their compositions with rhymes; 
but the Story-tellers related their histories in 
prose. The Jugglers, who in the middle ages 
were famous for playing upon the viol (an instru- 
ment much resembling the modem hurdy-^guxdy), 
accompanied the songs of the poets, who were 
also assisted by the singers; and this union of 
tidents rendered the compositions more har- 
monious and more pleasing to the auditory, 
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while ic increased their reward^ so that they 
fiMmd it to their interest to trayel in large 

' Tbeking's minstrel was an offeer of rank in 
the €&txttBX^ the Norman monarchs. He had the 
pritdlege of acoompanjdng his master wheir he 
journeyed, and of being near hss person; and^. 
probably, was the regulator of the royal sporty 
and had Ae appointment of the other minstrels 
belonging to the royaB household r hence he had 
thetttle of Kinfff or chiefs of the minstrels. This 
title of royalty was not confined to. the king's 
minstrel ; it was also bestowed' upon the chief of 
other compmiies of musieians; and hence the 
sobiiequent tides of Kinff of ike FiddUrs^ King^ qf 
Ifte JBet^ &c. the term ki$ig being taken for 

In the middle ages, the courts of princes^ and 
tl^e resideBces of the opulent, were crowded 
with muunarelis; imd such targe sums of money 
were exp^ded &r Uieir maintenance that the 
public ti^asiiries were oft^n drioned. The 
monks, who begru^ed every thing that weiH 
beside them, took offence at this, and frequentfy 
expressed their indignation in terms of scurrilous 
ftbuse, calling the minstrels, jinglen^ nrnnc^ 
h^sS^xmgf monsters of meti, cantempiMe scqffkrs^ 
*nd sodK like* TTiey also ^rerely ceiuured the 
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nobility for patronizing . and r^ewarding^ such a 
shameless set of sordid flatterers, and th^ po- 
pulace for frequenting their exhdlutions. . On the 
other hand, the minstrels appear to have given 
ample occasion for censure; and .contributed 
more to their own downfal, by their iihmorali^ 
and insol^ce, than all the defamatory declama--^ 
tionsof their ecclesiastical opponents^ 

The rewards given to die minstrels did not 
always consist in money, but frequently in rich 
mantles and embroidered vestments. They re- 
ceived large presents from the nobifity, who 
would sometimes give them even the robes witli 
which they were themselves clothed; and these 
garments they failed not to take with them to 
other courts, in order to excite a similar liberality. 
The pecuniary rewards given to these people 
were most ample, so that they had the oppor- 
tunity of amassing much wealth; and many of 
them* were actually men of property. In Domes^ 
day Book, it appears that Berdic, the king's 
joculator, had lands in Gloucestershire; Raher, 
or Royer, mimic, or minstrel, to Henry I. was 
the founder of the hospital < and priory of Su 
Bartholomew, in West Smithfield, and his me^ 
mory is handed down to posterity in the name of 
Rahere^street, built upon part of the hospital 
estates, by Goswell Road. The minstrels als<^ 
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coBferibated tawndf fauiUii^ the chwth of St» 
Hmrj^at Bereri^^ia YorhAim^ fis isr ixtdica^h^f 
an ioscripdon en one df ilB |n&nr% tbe oopitat 
dT wUek is deeorated vitk inre ]D»t in siiOEt 
coaisi^ the osual habit of Biiiutrel% o&e of mhom 
Ittildaaa insstrament resesnl^^ 

The €KteBtiTe ^vikges enjoyed hy line tmn?^ 
streb, and the kgig contiiMinnce of pttbBc fevogry 
inflalfid thek pxide, and nade them laMent $ thejr 
«ven went aopftr as to cfaom their reward by a 
y pi M u iyrivb f];g^t»andfiettledite amoimt aceotdiiqi^ 
to tbe ewriwalft thejr fanned of tbdbr own abilidfi% 
and the cypnlenoe of the noUemen^ into whose 
houses thej thovigkt psoper to intruder The 
harge ^ataities^ eoUected faj these arlaat% hm 
wlj ocoasionod grease J3maber» to joi» thm &&% 
Hemtf^ hat also in^^used nanjr idle and dimpated 
p«PKms to aasntne the daaragter of minatarelai ta 
the £sgraieB of the profesnon. These evils at 
length became w nol^Kiona^ that kot the veig».of 
£dward XI. it was tho«^t neoessarj to restrah^ 
liiem by a. public e^etr whidii atate% theft mmq^ 
iiidoleiit persons^ uadcx the eob>w of nu^slrdisj^ 
iniruded themselves into the reaidenoas of ^e 
wealth^) where thejr had bodi mead and dnn]i» hat 
were not contented without theadditicm of hsigcr 
0if|a£h90i the householders To cfaec^ this abnse» 
th^ edi^ oxdaans,, that no person should r^evt t^ 
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l|ie houMik of pvdaites^ eaasb, or barcxas^ to eat at 
drink, who was not a professed minstrel^ nor 
inore than thret or four mhutreh €f kcnouTf at 
mostf m one day, except they ipame Yxj umtatioii 
firem ikiB lord of the houae«. It also prohibits a 
professed mmstnel firi»ii gomg to the house i€ say 
poi'son bdow the dignity of a baron, unless in* 
Titcd by die laaster ^ and, in that case, it cGsa^ 
mauds him to be contented with meat and drink^ 
and sudi reward as the housekeeper willingly 
offered, without presuming to ask for any things* 
The p^otalty for the first offisnce against tMs edicts 
was the loss of minstseli^ ; and for the seciMid, the 
offender was obliged to &iar$wear his profession 
far ever. 

Notwithstanding this edict, sonilar grierances^ 
m little mcnre than a oenttiry afterward^ became 
again a subject of complaint; and, in the ninth 
year of Edward IV. in ccmseqBeiiee of ^'eertahi 
rude husbMidm^D, and artificers of various 
trades, having assumed the title and Mvery of the 
king^s minstrels, and collected money in divew 
parts of the kingdom, and committed odier dis- 
orders;" a charter was granted to a fraternity, 
or perpetual gild, to be governed by a marshal 
and two wardens, who were empowered to admit 
Biembcars into the gild, and to regulate^ govern, 
and punish, if necessary, all who exercii^ the 
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profession of minstrds throughout the king^ 
dom. 

It does not appear thai much good was efS^cted 
by this institution ; it neither corrected the abuses 
practised by the fraternity, nor retrieved their 
reputation, which declined apace from this pe- 
riod. In the reign of Elizabeth, the minstrels 
had lost the protection of the opulent; and their 
credit was sunk so low in the public estimation, 
that, in an act against vagrants, they were, in- 
cluded among the ^^ rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy 
be^ars,'' and subjected to similar punishments 
with them. This edict also afiiected all ^^ fencers, 
bearwards, conunon players of interludes," except 
sudi as belonged to great personages, as well as 
minstrels wandering abroad, ^^ jugglers, tinkers, 
and pedlars;" and seems. to have given the death- 
blow to the profession of minstrels. The nmie,. 
however, remained, and was applied to itinerant 
fiddlers, and other musicians, and ballad singers,, 
who now constitute the only vestige of this once 
numerous and respectable fraternity.. 
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The Jbadaiorj or the Jougglaur of the Nor- 
mans, was frequently included under the'^collec- 
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tiye a|>paQatton of miMi^A Hb profesridn vrm 
mr^nally vefy compreh^nfiive^ and included the 
pvaddoe of all tbemts attributed to the minstrel; 
Mid: some of the jootilatotfi were excellent tum^ 
biers* He was called a ^ifa€ma% in the Shiicoh 
orey and answers to the juggM" of more m^>deni 
timeSk In the . fourteenth o^tury, he was also 
denominated a ptgefofur^ cmt tfo^gekm'; at which 
time he appears ta have been separated from the 
musical poets^ whc^^s^cised the first brmiehes 
of the gleeman's art, and are more generally 
oonsidered a» minstrelsw 

The name of tragekmr$ was chiefly appro^ 
priated to those artists, who^ by sleighto&hand, 
with the assistance of machinery of various kinds^ 
deedved the eyes of the speetators, and produced 
such illusions as were uiuaUy supposed to be the 
effect of em^antment; for which reason, they 
were frequently ranked with magicians, sorcerers,^ 
and witches* The descriptiona given of their 
perfermancesj^ by anpient writers, abundantly 
prove that they w^e no mean practitioners in the^ 
arts of delusion, which, though now they only 
furnish matter for amusement, must, in mi age 
"whea the principles on which they depended 
were totally unknown, and even unsuspected by 
the multitude, have excited wonder, fear, and 
ast<m]shment« These artists, who were greatly 
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encouraged in the middle ages, travelled in large 
companies, carrying. >¥itb them such machinei^ . 
as was necessaiy for the perjGbriiiance of their de^ 
ceptions*^ The tragetour often performed his feats 
upon a scai&ld, and is supposed by a late in- 
genious writer, Mr. Tyrwhitt, to have recdved 
his name from the trebuchet^ or trap-door^ of whish 
he made firequexu use during his performance. 

In the fourteenth century, the tragetours sef m 
to have been in the zenith of their glory : from 
that period they gradually declihed in the popU-* 
lar esteem; their exhibitions bectoe jnore con.-* 
fined, and, of course, less consequential. 

The proper profession of the joculatqr con- 
sisted of astrology, or fortune-telling, and sleights 
of- hand performances; to which were added 
pantomimical exhibitions, vaulting, .tumbling^ 
jumping through a hoop,, balancing, grotesque 
dances by the clown, and daneing upon the 
tight-rope. The vaulting, tumbling, and balanc- 
ing, were not generally executed by the chief of 
the company, but by sonib of his confederates; 
and very often this part of the Akoyr was performed 
by females, who w;ere called glee-maidens by the 
Saxons, and tumbling women and balancing toomen^ 
in more modern language. 

The exhibition of dancing, connected wich 
leaping and tumbling, for the entertainment.of 
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.princes and noblemen, on occasions of festivity, is 
of high antiquity : the astonishment, or admira- 
vtion, excited by the difficulty of such perform- 
ances, excused their absurdity, and rendered them 
agreeable to persons of rank and affluence. The 
Saxon princes encouraged the dancers and tum- 
blers; and the courts of the Norman monarchs 
were crowded with them: and, notwithstanding 
the opposition of the* clergy, they weFe not only 
well received, but even retained in the houses of 
the opulent, to promote merriment^ in doing 
which, they frequently descended to the lowest 
kinds of buffoonery. In the reign of Edward II. 
a tumbler rode before the king, and frequently 
fellJrom his horse in^uch a way, that his majesty 
was highly diverted, and rewarded the performs 
with a gratuity of twenty shillings, a very consi- 
derable' sum in those days. A similar reward of 
twenty shillings was given, by order of Henry 
VIII. to a strange tumbler^ probably an itinerant ; 
a like sum to a tumbler who performed before the 
same monarch at Lord Bath's x and a third re- 
ward, of equal value to the ^* tabouretts, and a 
tumbler,'' apparently of the household. Even that 
solemn bigot, Queen Mary, suffered her risible 
powers to be excited by the performance of one 
of these mirth-makers: "for,'-' says ,Strype, "after 
her majesty had reviewed the royal pensioners in 
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Greenwich Paiic, there came a tumbler, and 
pbyed many pretty feats, the queen and Cardinal 
Pole looking on; whereat 'she was obsen^ to 
laugh heartily/' 

Among the pa&times cxhiluted for the amuse^ 
mcsit lof Que^i Elizabeth, at Kenilworth Castle, 
an Iti^an was introdueed, who exhibited sai9» 
prising feata of agUi^; insomuch that Laaeham^ 
who wrote the accouni;, declares he began to 
doubt whiether he Were *^ a man or a spirit," and 
thathoconld not tdl ^^ what to make of him, 
save that he might gue^ his back to be m^alled 
like a lamprey, diat has no bone, but a line like a 
hite-strmg.'* 

Among tihe.dances performed by the joculator 
and his company, the Sword Dance iqypears to 
have been a favourite. This dance was in great 
repute with the An^o*Saxon% who derived it 
firom tlieir imcestors, the ancient Germans. The 
p^Krformaiice is thus described by Tacitus : ^< One 
pubUc dirermn was constantly exhibited at all 
their meetings; young men, who, by firequeni 
exercise^ have attained to gre^t perfection in that 
pa3tim0, strip thems^ves, and dance ammigvliie 
poiiHs of swords and spears with most woniibifol 
agility, and eveniinth the mostelcfiaBt andgeao^- 
iuj motions. Hiey do not pe^rm^iis <daiioe fer 
Wre, but for the entertainment of the specfiatmrs. 
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esteenung tbueir applause a sufficient reward." 
Tfads dance ooBtinues to be practised in tbe North 
of Englandy about ChristiiM9 tiQ)e» ^< when," say$ 
Mn Brand, ^ the £bol-^lougb goes about : a pa* 
geam» that coneasts of a number of sivord*daneers 
drawing a plough, with music." Tbe^wune writer 
says, he had seen this dance perff^rmed vay fre-^ 
quently, with little or no variatioQ from the an- 
deut method, exceptii^ only that the dancers of 
iSbe present day, when they have formed their 
swords into a %ure^ lay them upon the gromid, 
and dance round them. 

In a Saxon manuscript of the ninth century, 
a military dance of a different kind occurs. Two 
men, in laartial habits, each armed with a sword 
and shield, are engaged in a combat: the per- 
fiurmance is enliTened by the sou^d of a horn; 
the musician, acting in a two&ld capacity, is, 
-with a female assistant, <landng vound them to 
the cadence of the music ; and the actions of the 
combatants were also probably regulated by the 
same measni«. 

The swoird dance still constitutes a part of the 
juggler's exhibition at fiurs ; and is generally per- 
fimned by a female, who, when the music plftys, 
ndiirls herself round with great swiftness, with two 
ttakedswords in eadb hand, forming with them » 
great varie^ of figures.; sinnetimes holding them 
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over her head, then down by her sides, or behind 
her, and occasionally thrusting them into her 
bosom. The dance generally continues from fiye 
to ten minutes, and when finished, the performer 
stops suddenly, without appearing to. be in:: the 
least giddy, from the constant reiteration of the 
rotatory motion. 

The Mope Dance^ a species of amusement. of 
very ancient date, formed another part of the jo- 
culator's entertainments; and may be traced back 
as far as the thirteenth century ; but whether the 
dancers then exhibited upon the tight or theslack 
rope, or upon both, cannot be easily ascertained. 

When King Edward VL passed through the 
city of London, previous to his coronation, A. X>. 
1547, he was entertained with a public perform- 
ance of this kind. A cable was stretched firom the 
battlements of St. Paul's steeple to an . andior 
mad^ fast a little before the Dean's house gate; 
and when his majesty approached it,^ a man, a 
iiative of Arragon, came down the cable, head 
foremost, lying with his breast upon it, and ex- 
tending his legs and arms abroad, as if in the act of 
•flying. When he reached the ground, he kissed 
the king's foot, and after saying certain words 
to him, he reascended upon the cable till he came 
over the midst of the church-yard ; there, having a 
cord ^bout him, he played ^^qertain mysteries, as 
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tumbling, and casting one leg from another." 
Then he tied the end of his cord to the cable, and 
fastened himself by the right leg, a little above the 
ankle, and thus suspended himself for a time ; after, 
•which, having recovered himself, he unloosed the 
cord, and came down the cable a second time. . 

This trick was repeated, though probably by 
another performer, in the reign of Queen Mary ; 
but in a subsequent attempt, Holingshead says, he 
lost his life. It was also performed by an adven- 
tui:er, in the reign of William III. who made a 
descent from the tower of St. Mary-le-Strand ; 
and somewhat more than, half a . century ago, a 
similar exploit was put in practice in different 
parts of the kingdom. An eye-witness^ who also, 
assisted in adjusting the apparatus, thus describes 
the performance. " A rope was stretched from 
the top of the tower of All Saints' church (Hert- 
ford), and brought obliquely to the ground, about 
fourscore yards from the bottom of the tower, 
where, being drawn over two strong pieces of 
wxxkI nailed across each other, .it was made fast 
to a stake driven into the earth; two or three 
feather beds were then placed upon the cross 
timbers, to receive the performer when he. des- 
cended, and to break his fall. He was also pro- 
vided with a flat board, having a groove in the 
midst of it, which he attached to his breast; and 
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when he intended to eadiibit^ he laid himself upon 
the top of the r(^>e, with his head downwards, and 
adjusted the groare tt> the rope, his legs being 
held by a person lippointed for that puipose^ till 
he had properly balanced hhnseUl He was then 
liberatedy And descended with incrediUe swiftness 
from die top 4ji the tower to the feather beds, 
which pre'^em^ Us reaching the ground/' This 
man had lost oi^ of bis 1^, and its place was 
supplied by a wooden one^ which, on this occasion^ 
was furnished with a quantity of lead sufficient to 
<iounterpo»e die weight of ^e othen He per- 
formed the fest three times in the same day: the 
flrist time he descended with his hands empty; the 
second time he hdd a trumpet, wfaidi he soHnded 
as he passed doim ; and the third, he had a pistol 
in each hand, wfaidi he discharged in the course 
ofUspissa^ 

In the reign of Charles IL these was a fiunons 
rope-dancer, named Jacob Hall ; and in the be- 
gmning oftheibUowhigragn, a Dntdh woman 
made ime appearance in England^ dancing and 
vanlthig up<m the rope^ to the astomsluiiem and 
terror of the spectators, who every moment a{>- 
prehended that^e would break her neck. Her 
petformsmee was aftei^wards eaoceeded by that of 
Signora Violante, who not onfy exhibited man|r 
&at% which required more atrei^th and agili^ 
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than the Dutch woman possessed, but also per* 
formed at a greater distance^ from the grouiid 
than any of her predecessors, Signor Violante 
was no less excellent as a rope-dancer. In the 
reign of George II. the spectators were astonished 
to see the famous Turk dance upon the rope, and 
balance himself on a slack wire, while he tossed 
up oranges alternately with his hands. Their 
admiration, however, was considerably abated 
when he happened to let one of the oranges fall, 
and it appeared, from tlie sound, to be a ball of 
pfunted lead, which served him as a poise. Sig- 
nor and Signora Spinacuta were, not inferior to 
the Turk; the former danced on the rope, in 
1768, at the little theatre in the Haymarket, with 
two boys tied to his feet; an exploit that was af- 
terwards successfully imitated, by various per-> 
formers at Sadler's Wells, which, during the last 
century, was a celebrated nursery for. tumblers, 
balance-masters, and rope-dancers. Of late years, 
monkeys have usurped the place of men in these 
exhibitions, and go through their evolutions with 
astonishing precision. 

Dancing on one foot was exhibited by the. 
Saxon gleemen, and probably by the Norman min- : 
strels; hut. more especially by the female dancers, 
who might thereby acquire the name oiMoppes- 
tereSf which is given them by Chaucer. 
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Tbe Egg Danct is of c0imdenU>le aatiqmty, 
and IS stiU among die perfbnmuices of the iRoden 
itmerant showmen. At flndt it seeants to have eon^ 
sistefd in .scniply hopping roand a sangle egg ; b«tc 
afterwards a number of ^gs, to the nvoftber of 
twelves ^^^^ete placed at <!ertaiti diistaaiees npcm tbe 
stage, and die dancer, blindfolded, anient lluMnigb 
die evolations of a hom-^plpe j% among thefii^ 
without toncMng one of them. 

The Ladder Dmce^ a celd^ated feat of the j0* 
culator, con^i^ted in the performer standing npen 
a laddcgr, which be sb^ed from place to f^acey 
ascending <» deacending, without lomg his eqm- 
libriunu 

Most of Ae mtcient donees were aS a jo<mlar 
kind, and somethties executed by one perwm. in 
the reign of Edward II. a man danced bc^f e die 
king upon a table^ and so pleased his nn^edty that 
he was rewntded w$di a gratuity of ffify shIlfngB. 
This dmc&probidbfy eomteted ^ qfuaint at^nide^ 
and iddtctdous gesticulations. An anoietit driM^ 
ing r^eseM^ a girl dandng upon ihe 8bcM«id«r» 
of the joculator, who at the sMnte tlttje isplayii^ 
upon die bagfdpes, amd appei»s to be in 4lie 
act of widMng ferwaords. Ilie same d»Mmg sil^o 
eadttbfts die ;p>oidiktor dancn^ ift hd^ sdl€s» 
»id plajo]^ ^mfoh an iiisEcttmiajat resembling die 

bagpipe. 



Wt^^Dandng^ or rather baltmcmgi tipon the tvire^ 
consisted of various feats of halxacitig, in M^Mch 
the per£>rmer sat, stood, lay, or walked, upon a 
slack wire, which, to g^ve the greater air of diffi^ 
culty to the execution, was i^wung backwards and 
-forwards during the perlbniiance. The swinging, 
however, gave the actor a better opportunity of 
keeping his equipoise. 

There are certain feats of tumbling and vault- 
ing, that have no connection with dancing; such 
Jis leaping and turning with the heels over the 
head in tdie air, which is called the SomeroauU^ 
or, corruptly, the Somerset; also turning over 
^backwards with great rapi(]^ty, alternately bearing 
upon the hands and the feet, denominated the 
l^i^ficup; and leaping through 'barrels without 
heads, and through hoops, especially the latter, 
which is an exploit of long standing. A vaulting* 
master, of the seventeenth century, boasrted that he 
?iad "reduced vaulting to a method ;'* and, in a 
book which he published cm this subjeet, he sub^ 
joined several plates, containing different speci- 
mens of his practice. They consist chiefly in 
leaping over one or more horses, or upon them, 
the performer sometimes seating himself in the 
saddle, and sometimes standing upon it. All 
these featsf, with many others ftdded, have h^en <^ 
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late years performed by various equestrians both 
ip and out of the metropolis. 

Balancing formed a material part of the jocu- 
lath's profession. Among other ancient repre- 
sentations of the skill of these people in this de- 
partment, such as balancing a sword with the 
point downwards upon the finger, a wheel upon 
die shoulder, or a spear upon the nose, we meet 
with two, of which the purpose is not so obvious. 
In one, the performer, who, from the length of 
her hair, appears to be a girl in boy's apparel, is 
kneeling on a broad board, which is supported 
horizon t^ly by two men; before her are three 
swords standing on the hilts, with the points in- 
clined to each other in a triangular form. She is 
pointing to them with her right hand, and holds 
in her left a small instrument, somewhat resem- 
bling a trowel ; but its name and use, together with 
the object of the performer, are now unknown. 
In the other, a man, apparently balancing him- 
self upon one leg in a stooping posture, has placed 
one sword upright on the ground upon its hilt, 
and is attempting to do the like with the second. 

The sTt o{ the posiure^master J which consisted 
in twisting and contorting his body into strange^ 
and unnatural attitudes, was practised by the jo- 
culators in former ages.. In a delineation, so old' 
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AS the dme of Edward IIL the performer has bent 
Jbimself backward, with his head turned up be- 
tween his hands, so as nearly to touch his feet* 
and in diis situation he hangs by his hams upon a 
pole supported by two of his confederates* The 
posture-master is frequendy mentioned by the 
writers of the two last centuries; but his tricks 
are not particularized. The most extraordinary 
artist of this kind that ever existed, it is said, was 
Joseph Clark, who died about the beginning of 
the reign of William III. Though a well-made 
man, and rather gross than thin^ he exhibited in 
a most natural manner almost every species of 
deformity and dL^ocation. In the present day, 
those unnatural performances are not fashionable, 
:but seem to excite dii^ust rather than admiration 
in the public mind, and for this reason they are 
rarely exhibited. 

The Mountehankj who imited the professions of 
joculator and physician, was of ancient date, and 
during the two last centuries, he figured away in 
England with considerable success. He appeared 
upon a temporary stage, and prefaced the vend- 
ing of his medicines with a pompous harangue j 
and, the better to attract the notice of the gaping 
spectators, he displayed some of the performances 
practised by the jugglers, whilst his inseparable 
.companion, the bourdour, or merry*-andrew, exhi* 
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bited numerous tricks of vaulting, jumping, or 
contortions of the body, to put the populace in a 
good humour, and induce them to purchase the 
nostrums of his principal. 

Another itinerant, who seems in some degree to 
have rivalled the lower classes of the jugglers, was 
die 7\nher, and he is accordingly included with 
them and the minstrels in the act of Elizabeth 
against vagrants. His performances were usually 
exhibited at fairs, wakes, and other places of pub-^ 
lie resort, and consisted in low buffoonery and 
ludicrous tricks, to engage the attention and move 
the laughter of the populace. Among his most 
notable performances were fire-eating, licking out 
burning firebrands or red-hot pokers with the: 
tongue; taking melted lead or burning pitch into 
the mouth ; pretending to eat burning tow, and 
then drawing it out in ribbands, &c. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

One great part of the joculator's profession was 
the teaching of bears, apes, horses, dogs, and 
other animals, to imitate the actions of men, to 
tumble, dance, and perform a variety of tricks 
contrary to their nature; and sometimes he would 
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himself counterfeit the gestures and articulations 
of the. brutes. 

In some ancient drawingSj we meet with repre- 
sentations of the tutored bear. In one he is lying 
down, as if dead, at the command of his master ; 
aman playing upon two flageolets, standing upon 
one leg and holding up the other, but supported 
by a crutch placed under his arm-pit, is enliven- 
ing the exhibition, while another is dancing in. a 
ludicrous posture. In a second drawing, the jo- 
cttlator is dancing with the bear, whose front paws 
he holds in his hand, and seems to endeavour 
to excite laughter by the absurdity of their 
figures. In a third, the bear is fastened to the 
ground by a chain, long enough to permit him to 
stand upright on his hind legs, and is going 
through his evolutions to the sound of a kind of 
drum beaten by the joculator. In another draw- 
ing, the bear is irritated by the scourge of the 
juggler to fly upon a female, who approaches apd 
recedes from him in a dance with great agility. 
A bear standing on his head, and another danc- 
ing with a monkey on his back, are also met with 
in these ancient delineations. 

Apes and monkeys seem always to have been 
favourite actors in the joculator's troop of animals. 
In . recent times, and probably in more ancient 
times also, these f^tcetious mimics of mankind have 
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been taught to Tault and dance upon the rope^ 
and to perform the part of balance-masters. 

A learned horse is still to be seen at most &u*s ; 
but the feats he performs are by no means equal 
to what is recorded of one which was exhibited ]^ 
the joculators in the thirteenth century. It is said 
of this horse, that he danced upon the rope ; and 
oxen also were rendered so docile as to ride upon 
horses, holding trumpets to their mouths as 
though they were sounding them» 

In the accompanying plates are representations 
of a horse dancing on his hinder feet to the sound 
of a tabor and pipe — ^a mock fight between a 
horse and the joculator ; the animal rearing up to 
make the attack, and the man defending himself 
with a small shield and a cudgel — a horse stand- 
ing on his hinder feet, and beating with his fore 
feet on a kind of drum,^ or tabor, held by his mas* 
ter-*and another performing a similar trick with 
his hinder feet, supporting himself on his front 
feet. The original drawings, from which these 
are copied, together with one representing the 
cruel diversion of baiting a horse with dogs, are 
nearly five hundred years old; and at the time 
when they were made, the joculators were in full 
possession of the public favour. 

Horses are exceedingly susceptible of instruc- 
tion ; and their performances, down to the present 
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time, have been so far extended as to bear the 
appearance of rational discernment. The saga- 
city and docility of dogs also seem naturally to 
have led to their being included among the brute 
actors of the joculator's exhibition. Yet they do 
not appear to be included in the list of his a,ni- 
mals ; and the only trick performed by the dog, 
that occurs in ancient paintings, is simply that of 
sitting upright on his haunches, which he might 
have been taught to do with very little trouble. 
Ben Jonson, indeed, in his play of " Bartholomew 
Fair," speaks of " dogs that dance the morrice," 
without any indication of the performance being 
a novelty ; whence we may conclude that in his 
time, at least, dancing-dogs were common. They 
still, occasionally, appear in the streets of the me- 
tropolis ; but their masters meet with very little 
encouragement, except from the lower classes of 
the people, and from children ; and of course the 
performance is rarely worthy of notice. 

Among the animals made instrumental to the 
amusement of the populace, we meet with the 
singular one of a harcy whose natural timidity was 
sufficiently overcome to embolden him to face a 
large concourse of spectators, and beat upon a 
tambourine. A cock also was trained to dance 
upon stilts, to the music of a pipe and tabor; and 
even a brutish pig was taught to pick up letters 
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wvitteiiapon piecesofpaper^a^ arrange them in 
words, at conunaod. The lalit^r k of more receat 
date than the two fonx&er. 

Tbe practice ofassiimmg t^ fonas eS diffc^eaf 
aiaiiml^ and counter&ilsusg tibdir gestliire$, ifi of 
rery aaciient dafte^ and probably fcarmed part, of 
the Romaa iSatemo&i; Obthekalead o£ Januarys 
k WB» a commcHi practke for the people to dis- 
guise themselves as wild.heests^ cff domestic eaftk, 
and raa aibout from one place to anodier ;: and he 
stood higliest in the estimatiou of his feHows, who 
best supported date character he had asisumed 
Thta whimsical amusement), whidh was very pe^i^ 
tav, was continued in practice hsoig ali^r the esta- 
hiliidimeiit of Chd^iam^; and. firom< it may be 
traced t£ie C&tart Ludii^ at Mummeries, spoken of 
in a former Chapfter, the imitations o£the itijoerant 
jocttlator^ and the modem niasquerade& 

Wheib QueeoB EUasabeth was entertained at 
Kenilworth: Castle,, vsiiious specjfcacles were con* 
tiived for her amusenienir; aom^. wi^ut aay pre- 
vious- notice^ to take her by sucpli^ise* One even^ 
ing, aboiaA nine o^clockv as. her maJteflkQ;r rel^umed 
from hmiting, and was riding by, tordbJjgbt, 
there, came suddenly out of the woe^ by the road- 
sidi^y a man habited like a sav^e, covered wi^ 
vvj^ holdsng^ in one of his hands an. ofdcen plaat 
toFtt: up by the roots^ who placed himself before 
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faerr, sead afta* holding some discourse with a coun* 
tedTeit echo, repeated a poetical onUdon in her 
praise* 

The taoage mm^ or tt«>cfe&>i<9e7, as they are 
sometimes called, freqiiendy made their ^peaiD- 
ance in the public shows; tbey were sometimes 
clothed entirely with skins, and sc^netisoaeg they 
were decorated with oidken leaves, or covered 
with ivy* 

Hie jociilators and minstreb, observing how 
highly tliese ridiculotts dis^iseiments wei% relished 
by the people, turi^ed their talents towaards the 
iimtaiing of different animals, and rendered dieir 
exhibitions more pleasii^ by the additi(m e( thek* 
new aoquirements. Among the ancient S3>eciinen& 
of these performances) w^e meet with one tinder 
the resemUanoe of a slag; and another ninder 
that of ^ goat, walking erect on his hinder feet. 
Neither of these fictitious animals have any fore 
legs; but to the first iiie defidency is suj^ed by 
a st^, upon which the enclosed actor might 
recline at pleasure; his face is seen throu^ an 
aperture on the breast; and probably a person 
was chosen to perform this part with a face 
susceptible of much grimace^ which he had an 
opportunity of setting forth to the greatest advan- 
tage, with a certainty of commanding the plaudils 
of his beholders* It was also possible to heighten 
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the whimsical appearance of this disguise by a 
motion communicated to the head, a trick which 
the man might easily enough perform by putting 
one of his arms into the hollow of the neck. In 
another delineation, a boy is seen with a mask 
resembling the head of a dog, presenting a scroll 
of parchment to his master. 

The prancing and curvetting of horses was 
counterfeited in the Hcbby Horse^ which seems 
latterly to have been almost inseparable from the 
morrice-dance. It consisted of a compound figure : 
the head and tail of the horse, with a light wood^^n 
frame for the body, was attached to the person 
who was to perform the two-fold character, covered 
with trappings reaching to the ground, so as to 
conceal the feet of the actor, and prevent the dis- 
coveiy that the supposed horse had none. Thus 
equipped, he pranced about, imitating the cur- 
vettings and motions of a horse. This species of 
amusement was in such high repute, that Prince 
Henry, eldest son of James I. did not disdain to 
use it* 

How far the ancient jugglers exerted their abi- 
lities in counterfeiting the articulation of animal% 
does not appear; but it may be supposed they 
would not neglect so essential a requisite to make 
their imitations perfect. In the reign of Queen 
Anne, a performer of this kind appeared in Lon- 
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don, who boasted of his imitation of ^^ the horse% 
the huntsmen, and a pack of houndfi — a sham doo^ 
tor, an old woman, a drunken man— »the bells, the 
flute, the double curtell, and the organ with three 
voices, by his own natural voice.*' He professed 
himself to be " the only man that could ever at- 
tain to so great an art;" but he had a rival, called 
the Whistling Man^ whose excellency consisted 
in counterfeiting the notes of all kinds of sihging^ 
birds. A performance similar to the latter was 
exhibited in great perfection about the middle of 
the last century, by a man who assumed the name 
of Roaatgnol^ who, in addition to his imitations of 
birds, executed a concerto on a fiddle without 
strings; that is, he sounded the notes in a won- 
derful manner with his voice, and represented 
the bowing by drawing a small truncheon back** 
wards and forwards over the stringless violin* 
His performance was received with great applause, 
and the success he met with produced many com- 
petitors, but none that could equal him. 

Training of bulls, bears, h<Mrses, and other ani- 
mals, for the purpose of baiting them with dogi^ 
was practised by the joculators; and this vicious 
pastime, which has the sanction of high antiquity, 
was, to the reproach of the English name, in great 
repute. At present, horse baiting is unknown ; 
and bull and bear baiting is only practised now 

2b3 
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and then by the lowest and most despicable part 
of the community; to which is also now confined 
the inhuman practices of bull-running, badger- 
baitings cock-fighting, throwing at cocks, duck- 
hunting, squirrel-hunting, and rabbit-hunting. 



To their great r^ret, the young folks here per- 
ceived that they had come to the end of their ma- 
nuscript, and anxiously inquired of their parents 
if they had not received any farther supply. They 
were answered in the negative. " This," said 
their father, ^ seems to conclude the series pro- 
posed : but I doubt not that next year, when your 
cousin comes down, he will bring you a supply 
upon some other subject In the present instance, 
you know, you took him by surprise ; but on a 
future occasion, as he is aware of your taste for 
historical anecdote, he will probably come pre- 
pared to anticipate your wants. For what he has 
done, you are under great obligations ." 

*< Oh, that we are ! that we are !" exclaimed 

they all at once. 

" Then shew your gratitude," continued the 
father, "by wri^ng to him a letter of thanks, 
which may prove an inducement to him to prepare 
somethingfor you against becomes again. Thomas, 
do you indite a letter, and your brother and 
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* 

sisters shall sign it; so that it may ^o in the 
names of all ; for all have been equally gratified." 

Charles at first seemed dissatisfied with 
this arrangement: as the manuscript had been 
prepared at his instigation, he wished to write the 
letter of thanks himself; but on its being repre- 
sented to him that his so doing would seem to ex- 
clude his brother and sisters from the acknow- 
ledgment, he cheerfully acquiesced, and the little 
party broke up in perfect good humour. 



INDEX. 
A. 

Abbot of Mlflnile, 193. 

Andimdes, a kind of automatical exhibition, 174. 

Anglo-Saxons, 30. Character, SI, 34. Religion, 31. Arms, 31. 
SupentitioD, 32, 37. Cruelty to priBOners of war, 32. Persons, 
53. Dressy 33. JBed% 34. Domestic occa{iationB, 34. Ban- 
quets, 34. IMnk, 35. Oidinary fbod, and metiaod of cooking 
it, 35. Hard drinkers, 36. King Edgar's edict respecting 
drinking cups, 36. Ordeals, 37. 

Animals imitated, "278— -281. Trained for public exhibitions,— 
274. Apes trained lor public exhibitions, 275. 

Apparel, Extravagance of, in England, 109, 111. Restrained, 
110, 113. 

Archbishop of Fools, 199. 

Archers, and their arms, 84. Hieir superiority in the English 
armies, 85. 

Armies and Degrees of the Anglo-Normans, 83. 

Armour and Arms of the Anglo-Saxons, 31 ; the Danes, 57 ; 
the Normans, 64 ; the English, 84. 

Arthur's tomb discovered, 75. 

Arrows of the ancient -English, 85. 

Ass, Prose of the, 200. 

Automatons, Ancient, 172. Modem, 174. 

B. 

Baiting dT bulls, bears, horses, &c. 281. 

Balancing, 272.— Balancing Women, 262. 

Balancing on the slack wire, 271. 

Ball, various games with the, 237—250. 

Balloon, or Wind-ball, Game of, 238. 

Bannerets, 83. 

Banquets . of the Anglo-Normans, 72; of the English, 117. At 
the marriage of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 117. At the C*hrist- 
mas of Richard II. 118. At the nuptials of Henry IV. 117. 
Of Henry VIII. in honour of his queen, 153. 
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Bar^ Casting the, 230. 

Bards, 18, 75, 253, 254. 

Bean, King of tb^, 197. 

Bears, trained for public exhibitions, 275, 281. ' 

Beds of the Saxons, 35 ; of the English, 114. Ancient practice of 
lying naked in them, 115. 

Beer of the Saxons, 35; of the English, 120. Law for regulating 
the quality and price of, 127. 

Bill-men in the Anglo-Norman armies, 84. 

Binding Tuesday, 219. 

Bishop of Fools, 199. 

Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni, 24. 

Boar's head, a princely dish, 72. 

Boats of the Britons, 21 ; of the Danes, 59.^See Ships. 

Bonfires, 215. 

Boy Bishop, 201. 

Bread of various denominations, 126. 

Breakfasts in the time of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, 119. 

Brewers, Law of Henry III. respecting, 126. 

Britain, Revolutions of, 15. State of, when first visiteil by tbe 
Romans, 17. 

Britons, 17. Kings, 17. Druids, 18. Bnrds, 18, 75, 253, 
254. Human Sacrifices, 19. Anns, 19. Chariots, 20. Fortifica- 
tions, 21. Boats, 21. Trade, 21. Persons, 21. Dress, 22. 

Brutes trained for public exhibitions, 274. 

Bulls trained for baiting, 281. 

Buffoons, 255. 

Bunters* garland, 211. 

Burford pageant on Midsummer eve, 218. 

Cane g^me, 140. C. 

Canute's fleet, 60. Anecdotes of this prince, 60—62. 

Caractacus, King of the Silures, 22. 

Casting of stones, &c. as a pastime, 229. Casting the bar, 230. 

Castles, Ancient, 59, 80. 

Cat, or Tip-cat, Game of, 251. 
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Challenge tram William die Conqueror to Earl Martd, 68. 

Ch&Iora, Little war of, 147. 

Champion at the coronation of the English kings, 105. 

Chaae, Animak of die, 129. 

Chester Flaya, 16S. 

Chester Pageant at setting the Midsummer watch, 217. 

Chimnejr-swecpers* gailand, 212. 

Christmas kept by Richard II. at Westminster, 1 1 7» 

Christmas, King of, 197. 

Christmas Mummings, 191—204. 

Church Ales, 223. 

Churn Supper, 221. 

Claudius, EUnperor, 23. 

Clerkenwelif Origin of its name, 158. 

Clerks of London perform sacred intei'lades, 158. 

Clockwork exhibitions, 174. 

Clowns in plays, their origin, 169. Rdisbedby the populace, 167. 

Club-ball, Game of, 246. 

Cock trained to dance in stilts, 277. 

Cocket Brsad, 126. 

Cockneys, King of, 197. 

Cooking among the Saxons, 35. 

Cornish Miracle mays, 166. 

Coronations of the andent English kings^ 97. William the Con- 
queror, 97. Richard I. 98. Henry IV. 101. Richard IL 106. 

Coventry Play, 159, 184, 

Court Plays for Christmas, 174, 278. 

Cracknel, a kind of biscuit, 126. 

Cricket, Game of, 246. 

Cro8sJx>wmen, and their arms, 84. 

D. 

Dances of various kinds, 264^271. 

Dancing, connected with tumbling and leaping, 262, 269. 

Danes, 54. Human sacrifices, 54. Cruelties In England, 55^ 
I>i«S8, 56, Military Exercises, 56. Scalds, 57, 253, 254. 
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Armour, 57. Arms, 58. Fortresses, 59. Formidable at sea, 
59. Canute*^ fleet, 60. 
Deposition of a king, Ceremony of, 106. 
Dialogue Plays, 181. 
Dignities, Ancient, in England, 91. 
Discus, th«, 229. 

Jkfg;& trained for public exhibitions, 277. 
Dorsetshire, Mode of celebrating May-day in, 210. 
Dragons guarding princesses, origin of the i)lea, 59. 
Dress of the Britons, 22; the Saxons, 33; the Danes, 56; the 

Normans, 70; the English, 108—113. 
Drinking Cups, Edict respecting, 37. 
Drinking Healths, Origin of, 36, 204. 
Dk>11s, or Fnppet-shows, their origin,. 172. 
Druids, 18. 
Easter Ales, 223. 

Eating and Drinking carried to excess, 116. Restrictive laws, 116. 
Edward I. Anecdote of, 86. At a tournament with the Earl of 

Chabloun, 140. 
Edward TI., form observed at his deposition, 105. Prices of pro- 
visions in his time, 123, 125, 127. 
Edward III. extravagance of apparel in his time, 109. Edict for 
restraining it, 110. His laws against profunon at table, 116, 
117. Revives the chivalrous Order of the Round Table, 109, 
142. Institutes the Order of the Garter, 142. Patronizes tilts 
and tournaments, 146. Edict against itinerant comedians, 171. 
Edward IV. his splendid reception of the French king, 93. His 
laws against the prevailing extravagance of dress, 113. Mag. 
nificent tournament on occasion of his son's marriage, 146. 
Egg Dance, 270. 

Elizabeth, Queen, mode of living in her time, 119. Severity of the 
game laws at that period, 131. Exhibitions for her entertain- 
ment at Kenil worth Castle, 184, 264, 278. 
England, Revolutions of, 15. Derivation of the name, 31. 
English Field Sports, 129. 
Epiphany, Festivities on the, 197. 
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F. 

Fairs, Origin of, 12. 

Falconry, ISO. 

Fantoccini at Ranelagb, 174. 

Fenftts, 1, S, 9, 292, Their origin, li. 

Feasting in ancient times carried to excess, 116. 

Feather beds deemed an article of luxury, 114.— £*«& ako 85, 86. 

Fiddlers, King of, 256. 

Field Sports of the English, 1 29. 

Fives, Game of, 238.* 

Fly -flaps, in tumbling, 271 • 

Fool, a corruption of YtUe, an ancient term for Christmas, 203 ; 
and variously applied, as Pope, Archbishop, Bishop^ and Pk'e- 
centor of Fools, 199. Festival of Fools, 198. Fools* Flougii, 
202, 203, 265. Fools* Prose, 200. King of Fools, 201. 

Fools, Festival of, 198. 

Foot4iall, Game of, 242. 

Foot-racing, 231. 

Forest Charter, 129. 

Fortifications of the Britons, 21; of the Danes, 59; of the Nor- 
mans, 80. 

Furniture of the ancient English, 115. 

Furs on garments brought into general use, 108. 

G. 

Game Laws, se\*erity of, in the time of Elizabeth, 131. 

Garlands, the Milkmaids*, 211 ; the Bunterb*, 211 ; the Chimney* 
sweepers*, 212. 

Garter, Order of the, instituted by Edward III. 142. 

Glave-men, and their arms, 84. 

Glee-maidens, 262. 

Glee-men, or Merry-makers, 254, 261. 

GofT, Game of, 243. 

Goff*s Plays, 185. 

Good Cheer of the English, 116. 

Gown, derivation of the term, 22. 

Gradation of Classes, from an Emperor to a Knave, 131. 
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Gunpowder^ Invention of, 82. 

Guns first used for theduiebargeof 4kits and wrows, 92. 

Hwid-ball, Gwneof, 9S7. 

Hare trained to beat upon a tambourine, 277. 

Harlequin, bis origin, 169. 

Harpers, 254. 

Harvest-home, 220« 

Hawking, ISO. 

Healths, Origin of drinking, 36, 204. 

Henry I., Prices of provisions in his time^ 122. 

Henry IL, Prices of provisions in his time, 122. 

Henry III., Pricesof provisions in his time, 122, 125. His law 
for regulating the quality of beer, 126. 

Hemy IV., his coranation, 101. Noplial ftaat, 117. Prices of 
pWTirions in his tunor 124i. 

Henry V., his splendid reception of the king of France, 98. Grand 
pageant on his return to London, 95. 

Henry VI., ExfisvagaAce of dress in %ia time^ 1 1 S. IVkes of pro- 
visions, 124, 128. 

Henry VII., Prices of provisions in his time, 125$ 128. Touma- 
nament in honour of the Lady May, 147. 

Henry VIII., Mode of living among the English in his time, 119. 
"PntCB of provisions, 128. -His passion for hawking nearly 
fittal to him, 138. Endangered at a tilt, 149. ^lendid tilt and 
banquet given by him in honour of his queen, 149. Procla- 
mation for Whitsua plays, 1 62. Psgeants exhibited by him, 179, 
180. His maying at Shooter's^bill, 208. 

Herlots, 112. 

Historical Plays, 148. 

Hobbilers, in the Anglo-Norman amies, 84. 

Hobby-horse, the, 280. 

Hock-tide, 56,184, 219. 

Hoppesteres, an ancient designation, used by Chaucer, 270. 

Hopping, Origin of the term, as applied to fMvals, 2S& 

Horws trained for public etfaibitions, 276 ; and for baiting, 281. 

2c 
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Hospitality of the Norman period, 73. 

Household Furniture of the sndent English, 1 15. 

Human Quintain, a diversion, 137. 

Human Sacrifices of the Druids, 19; of the Saxons, 32; oi the 

Danes, 54. 
Hurling, Game of, 238. 

I. 
Ice Sledges, 78. 

Imitations of Animals, &c. 278 — ^281. 
Interludes, Theatrical, 169. 

J. 

Jack-in-the-green, 212. 

Jestours, a branch of the ancient Minstrels, 255. 
John, Prices of provisions in his time, 122, 127. 
Joculators, or Jugglers, 254,255, 260. Their profession, 262, 274. 
Justs, 134, 138, 141, 143. Account of one held In the time of 
Henry VIII. 149. 

KenilwOTth Castle, Entertainments at, for Queen Elisabeth, 184,. 
264, 278. 

Kern Baby, 221. 

King's Champion, 105. 

King, a term, in certain cases, equivalent to Chief, 256. King of 
the Bean, 197. King of Christmas, 197. King of the Cock- 
neys, 197. King of the Fiddlers, 256. King of the Fools, 201 . 
King of the May, 207. King of the Revels, 256. 

Kings of England in andent times, 85, 92, 97. 

L. 

Ladder Dance, 270. 

Lady of the Lamb, 213. 

Lady May, Sports in honour of, 147. See also 204—212. 

Lance Game, 140, 141. 

Leaping, connected with tumbling and dancing, 262. 

Lent, Amusements of, censured, 167. 

Lionel, Duke of Clarence, his marriage feast, 116. 

Lirripippes, an ancient article of dress. 111. 
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Lord and Lady of the May, 207. 

Lord Mayor's Fool» IBS. 

Lord of Misrule, 192. ' 

Louidao> an ancient term of reproach, 55. 

Ludi, or Court Plays, 174, 278. 

M. 
Maillardet's mechanical exhibition, 174. 
Mall, the, Origin of its name, 245. 
Mairian, the Maid, Lady of the May, 208. 
Bfartialezeffcisea encouraged in children, 134. Toys used with 

this intention, 134. 
Mary, Qjueen, hours of meals in her time, 120. 
Masques, 183. Ftohibited, 191. 
May Festivak, 147, 204—212. 
JKbyings and Maygames, 205, 206, 210. A remarkable one of 

Henry VIII. at Shooter's Hill, 208. How conducted in 

▼arious parts of England, 210—212. 
May-pole, 205, 206. 

Meals, Hours of taking, in the time of Henry VIII. Mary, and 
. Elizabeth, 119, 120. 
Mell Supper, 221. 

Men at arms, in the.Anglo-Norman armies, 64. 
Midsummer Eve, 1, 213— 218. 
Midsummer Watch, 215--218. 
Milk-maids' Garlands, 211. 
Minstrels, 255. The king's, an important office, 256. Their 

high reputation and patronage, 256. Great rewards conferred 

upon them, 257. Evils arising from the favour shewn them, 

258. Edicts for restraining their misconduct, 259. Their 

downfid, 257, 26a 
Miracle Plays, 157, 167. Petition to Richard II. respecting, 158. 

Superseded by the Moralities, 168. 
Misrule, Lord or Abbot of, 193. 
Misteltoe, sacred with the Druids, 19. 
Mock Prince of Christmas, 192. 
Monkeys trained for public exhibitions, 275» 

2c2 



Mormlities, a species of histrionic eflrMhitioii, 168. 

Moreyf, Earl of, mortally wounded at a tiUy 148. 

Moving Rcture, a mechanical exhibition in fli»tiaM of Qown 
Anne, 174. 

Mountebank, 273. 

Mummings, 176, 191, 278. Description of one made to please 
Fringe Richard, 1 77. One givcB t6^ Heafy. LV. 178. 

Musical InstrumentB used in w«rby tfaeBlifons^ 19^; the' Saxons, 
32; the Danes, 59; thci Nonnanaand Ang1oi.Notman8» 8S. 

M|«t«cies,arMiracleC1agf«»157. 8npH»id«dii7tfaeMoMaitie^l06. 

N. 

Navy of the Danes* 59; fifths a&eieikt'Siiglish, 87. 

New Tear's Gifts, 204. 

Niding, or Nitfaing, an ancient temjof ii|ai0ack/fi8.. 

Norauwis, dmr origin, .6S*. .CnBii7».6^.. Agmen/k and amis, <M. 
atHidarda»67. Gallartiy i^ttri ^uJlkngm^S^ Begal c«MrtB^^69. 
Public shows, tilts, and tatnmamenls,. 6^. Drass, 7(X Public 
feasts and banquets, 72. Hospitality, 73. Beards^ 75« Rural 
spott8»75. The Q|]intiin,.76u Theatekalsamusemeafei, 76, SStfd 
exercises, 77. Water quintain, 77. SlidSng^ skating, tte; 78. 
Hawking, 78. 

Northern Spell, Game^f^ 851. 

Norwich Pageant on Shrove Tuesdi9» 197. 

O. 
Old Betty, an q>isode^ 43. 

OrdpalSit^^^'>cient» 37. 

Ox, Prose of the^ 900. 

P. 

Pageants in the time of Ridfaard£L.94; of Hewy V. 95; of 

Henry VI. 96; of Henry VIII. 153, 178; at the sMting of 

the IkUdsummer 'W«tci^.91ip-rala. 
Pall-mall, Game of, 245. 
Pahn Play, 237. 
Paltock, 111. 

Pantomimes, Origin of, 165. Introduced«a»tliei«gttlaFtbeKttes,l7S* 
Parks introduced in ISngiaod, 75. 
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Burty-ooloond Dkmcs, 1 12. 

FimMav% in the Anglo-Kotnum armies, 84. 

Penny, andent mlue of a, 74. 

Fig, the learned, 277. 

Piked Shoes, 111. Tiw use of then intardided by the elcrgy, 1 1 1 . 

Pinkethman's Psntheoo, 174. 

Plays, EcdesiaatiGal, 157, 197; Secular, 169; Dialogue, 181, 
185; Historical, 184. Ridiealous bombast introduced into 
them, 185. Their performance in diurcbes and chapels abo- 
lished, 166, 190. Chester Flays, 163. 

Players and Monks, strife between, 170. 

Pledging when going to drink, 36, 204. 

Plough Monday, 204. 

Plough Money, 204. 

Poets, a branch of the ancient Minstrels, 255. 

Popeof Fools, 199. 

Posture-master's tricks, 273. 

Precentor of Fools, 199. 

PasonetB* Bars, or Base, Guae of, 282. 

Bnonsieos, Moes of, at vaiioua periods, 121—128. 

Bnoaeofthe As8,200;ofthe Ox, 200. 

Punch, or Punchinello, his origin, 169, 172. 

Puppetshows, their origin, 172. 

CI. 

Queen of the May, SQ7. 

Quintain, an ancient exercise, various ktodaofy, 76,. 779 135*^137. 

Quoits, or Coits, Game of, 230. 

E. 

Backet, its origin,288. 

Bevels, 12. The King of, 256. 

Bhymers, a branch of the ancient Minitrelfi, 95^. 

Bichard I. expert in the use of the battle-jae, 86. HI* coronation, 
98. Encourages tournaments, 146. 

Bichard II„ hia splendid reception of Mnoeia Isabfdla of Fnmce, 
98. His. magnifioent passage through London* 94. His cor»> 
ntdoni 106. Extravagance of appai«l in hi&time, 110. His 
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Chriftmas at Westminster, 117. JMoes of proTitions in bis 
time, 124. Holds a toarnameiit, 146. Petition to, respecting 
the Miracle Fla^, 156. Ceremony of his deposition, 107* 

Robin Hood, Lord of the May, 208. 

Rope Dance, 266. Singular instances of dexterity, 266-^269. 

Rossignol, a celebrated imitator of birds, 281. 

Round Table, Order of the, instituted by Prince Arthur, 141. 
Rerived by Edward III. 109^ 142. Superseded by the Order 
ofthe Garter, 142. 

Round Table Game, 141. 

S. 

St Catherine's festival and procession, 218. 

St. Clement's festival and procession, 218. 

St. John Baptist's feast, 1, 213. 

Saints, who they were, 13. 

Saints' days, 3, 11. 

Savage Men, or Wodehouses, 279. . 

Saxons, $ee Anglo-Saxons. 

Scalds, or Poets, of the Danes, 57, 258. Their occupation, 254. 

Sea-fight between the Engiish and Normans, in the Teign of Ed- 
ward III. 88. In that of Richard II. between the English and 
Flemings, 91. 

Sheep'^earing festival, 220. 

Ships of the Danes, 59; of the ancient English, 87. 

Shooter's Hill, May-games exhibited to Henry VIII. at, 208« 

Shrovetide amusements, 78. 

Sieges, ancient, 81. 

Silk firvt brought into use in England, 108.^ 

Singers, a branch of die ancient Minstrels, 255» 

Skating among the Anglo-Normans, 78. 

Sliding, an ancient exercise, 78. 

Slinging, 227. 

Somersets, or Somervaults, 271. 

Splendour of the andent English monarchs, 85, 92, 97. 

Stage, the, in ancient times, 160. Slow improvement of, 189. State 
of, in the time of Elisabeth, 170, 185 j and prior to the Resto- 
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ration, 188. - Women first appear upon it, 189. Alterations in 
its form, and introduction of scenery, 189. Ancient prices of 
admission, 190. 

Stool -ball, Game of, 238. 

Story-tellers, a branch of ancient Minstrelsy, 255. 

Stow-ball, Game of, 244. 

Strength of the ancient English, 85. 

Strolling.players, 169. Patronised by the great, 169. Declension 
of their popularity, 171. 

Suicide, 26. 

Sumptuary Laws, relative to apparel, 110, IIS ; to diet, 116, 117% 

Sword Dance, 264. 

S^mnel Bread, 126. 

T. 

Tennis, Origin of the term, 238. 

Theatres, originally on wheels, 160, 170. Ancient prices of admis* 
ftion, 190. Custom of drinking and smoking at, 190. Time of 
perf(^paance, 190. Amusements at, 77, 157 — 173, ISS— 191. 

Thor, a deity of the Danes, 54. 

Throwing heavy weights, an ancient pastime, 229. 

Tilting on the ice, 78. 

Tilting at the ring, 137. 

Tilting held by Henry Vllt. 149. 

Tilts, tee Justs and Tournaments. 

Tinker's performances, 274. 

Hp-^t, Game of, 251. 

Tournaments, 133, 138, 139, 143. Distinguished irom Justs, 134. 
Anecdote of Edward I. 140. History of their origin and progress, 
145. Allowed in England by Richard 1. 146. At their zenltii, 
under Edward III. 146. Laws of, 146. Great danger attending 
them, 147. Prohibited, 148. Succeeded by banquets, 149. 

Tragetours, or Tregetours, 261. 

Training of Brutes for public exhibitions, 274. 

Trap-ball, Game of, 249. Variation in the game in Essex, 250. 

Trete Bread, 126. 

IVoy Game, 138. Improved, 140. 
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TanbUngi 362> 271. Tumblen of oekbnty, ses. 
Tumbling Womeiiy 362. 

Twelfth-day, Origin of choosing king and queen on, 198* 
Twelfth.daj in Cornwall, 204. 

v.— U. 

Vaulting, 271. 

Vigils of Saints' days, 11, 213. 

UttoB, Sir Henry, ^lasque at his weddisg^ 184. 

W; 
Waking, and Wakes, 11, 12. 
War Chariots of A* Britons, 2a. 
Wassail Bowl, 204. 
Wastel Bread, 126. 
Water Quintain, 77. 
White Plough, 203. 
WlHStKng Man,, the, 281. 
Whksiin' Ales, 223* 

Whitsun Plays, Prockmation respecthig, 162. 
Whitsun Sports, 213. 

Wildfire in use prior to the invention of gnnpowder, 82. 
William the Conqueror crowned thrice every year, 97. 
Wind4>all, Game of, 238. 
Wine, Price of, at various periodii, 127. 
Wire-dancing, 27 1 • 

Witches, 38. Folly of believing in their existence, 39. 
Wodehouses, or Savagd Men, 279. 
Woden, a deity oftb^ Staorts, 31. 

Wresilhkg, 293. 

Y. 
Yew Log, a corruption of YuU Logti^ e. a Ckristmas Logy 203. 
Yule, signification of the teirm, and its corruption to JPW, 203. 
Feast of, 203. 



THE END. 
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